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BV  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 


In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  depth  and  of  its  difficulty.  What  has 
the  "Reign  of  Law,"  published  in  to  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  estab- 
1866,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  “  I  lish  some  method  of  inquiry,  and  to  find 
had  intended  to  conclude  with  a  chap-  some  secure  avenue  of  approach.  De¬ 
ter  on  law  in  Christian  Theology.  It  fore  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  the- 
was  natural  to  reserve  for  that  chapter  ology  which  is  peculiarly  Christian,  we 
all  direct  reference  to  some  of  the  most  must  trace  the  connection  between  the 
fundamental  facts  of  human  nature,  reign  of  law  and  the  ideas  which  are 
Yet,  without  such  reference,  the  ‘  Reign  fundamental  to  all  religions.  It  is  to 
of  Law,’  especially  in  the  ‘  Realm  of  this  preliminary  work  that  the  following 
Mind,’  cannot  even  be  approached  in  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Modern 
some  of  its  very  highest  and  most  im-  doubt  has  called  in  question  not  only 
portant  aspects.  For  the  present,  how-  the  whole  subject  of  inquiry,  but  the 
ever,  I  have  shrunk  from  entering  upon  whole  faculties  by  which  it  can  be  pur- 
questions  so  profound,  of  such  critical  sued.  Until  these  have  been  tested  and 
import,  and  so  inseparably  connected  examined  by  some  standard  which  is 
with  religious  controversy."  elementary  and  acknowledged,  we  can- 

The  great  subject  spoken  of  in  this  not  even  begin  the  work, 
passage  has  ever  since  been  present  with  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  not  a  few 
me.  Time,  indeed,  has  only  increased  of  the  problems  which  lie  deepest  in  that 
ray  sense  of  its  importance.  But  the  inquiry,  and  which  perplex  us  most,  are 
years  have  also  added,  perhaps  in  more  soluble  in  the  light  of  the  Unity  of 
than  equal  proportion,  to  my  sense  of  its  Nature.  Or  if  these  problems  are  not 
New  Series.— Vol  XXXII.,  No.  5  33 
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entirely  soluble  in  this  light,  at  least 
they  are  broken  up  by  it,  and  are  re¬ 
duced  to  fewer  and  simpler  elements. 
The  following  chapters  are  an  attempt 
to  follow  this  conception  along  a  few  of 
the  innumerable  paths  which  it  opens 
up,  and  which  radiate  from  it  through 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  as 
from  an  exhaustless  centre  of  energy 
and  of  suggestion. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  these 
paths  that  they  are  almost  inhnit  in 
number  and  equally  various  in  direc¬ 
tion.  To  those  who  walk  in  them  noth¬ 
ing  can  ever  come  amiss.  Every  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest,  every  object  of  wonder, 
every  thought  of  mystery,  every  obscure 
analogy,  every  strange  intimation  of 
likeness  in  the  midst  of  difference — the 
whole  external  and  the  whole  internal 
world — is  the  province  and  the  property 
of  him  who  seeks  to  see  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Unity  of  Nature.  It  is  a 
thought  which  may  be  pursued  in  every 
calling — in  the  busiest  hours  of  an  active 
life,  and  in  the  calmest  moments  of  rest 
and  of  reflection.  And  if,  in  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  our  own  spirit  and  in  the  sins 
and  sorrows  of  human  life,  there  are  ter¬ 
rible  facts  which  resist  all  classification 
and  all  analysis,  it  will  be  a  good  result 
of  our  endeavors  to  comprehend  the 
Unity  of  Nature,  should  it  lead  us  better 
to  see,  and  more  definitely  to  under¬ 
stand,  that  which  constitutes  the  great 
exception. 

I  commend  these  chapters  to  the  con¬ 
sideration,  and  I  submit  them  to  the 
criticism,  of  those  who  care  for  such  in¬ 
quiries.  Like  the  former  work,  of  which 
this  is  a  sequel,  some  parts  of  it  have  ap¬ 
peared  separately  in  another  form. 
These  have  been  reconsidered,  and  to 
some  extent  rewritten  ;  while  a  new 
meaning  has  been  given  to  the  reasoning 
they  contain  by  the  place  assigned  to 
them  in  a  connected  treatise. 

The  publication  of  it  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  this  Review,  before  its  final 
appearance  as  a  volume,  will  afford  me, 
I  hope,  the  advantage  of  hearing  and  of 
seeing  what  may  be  said  and  written  of 
its  errors  or  of  its  deficiencies.  Per¬ 
haps,  also,  it  may  afford  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  before  the  whole  of  these  articles 
have  appeared,  of  writing  at  least  one 
more  chapter  on  an  important  subject, 
for  which  leisure  fails  me  now. 


I. 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS  AND  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE — 

WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT. 

The  system  of  nature  in  which  we  live 
impresses  itself  on  the  mind  as  one  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  we 
speak  of  it  as  the  universe.  It  was  un¬ 
der  the  same  impression,  but  with  a  con¬ 
ception  specially  vivid  of  its  order  and 
its  beauty,  that  the  Greeks  called  it  the 
Kosmos.  By  such  words  as  these,  we 
mean  that  nature  is  one  whole — a  whole 
of  which  all  the  parts  are  inseparably 
united — joined  together  by  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  and  intimate  relations,  which  it  is 
the  highest  work  of  observation  to  trace, 
and  of  reason  to  understand. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
need  of  proving  this — of  proving,  I 
mean,  that  this  is  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  which  nature  makes  upon  us.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  trace  this  im¬ 
pression  to  its  source — to  see  how  far  it 
is  founded  on  definite  facts,  and  how 
far  it  is  strengthened  by  such  new  dis¬ 
coveries  as  science  has  lately  added  to 
the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  that  whatever 
science  may  have  done,  or  may  be  do¬ 
ing,  to  confirm  man’s  idea  of  the  unity 
of  nature,  science,  in  the  modern  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  did  not  give  rise  to 
it.  The  idea  had  arisen  long  before 
science  in  this  sense  was  born.  That  is 
to  say,  the  idea  existed  before  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  physical  knowledge  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pursuit, 
and  before  the  method  and  the  results 
of  that  pursuit  had  been  reduced  to  sys¬ 
tem.  Theology,  no  doubt,  had  more  to 
do  with  it.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of 
nature  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  idea 
of  one  God  ;  and  even  those  who  believe 
in  the  derivation  of  man  from  the  savage 
and  the  brute,  cannot  tell  us  how  soon 
the  Monotheistic  doctrine  arose.  The 
Jewish  literature  and  traditions,  which 
are  at  least  among  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  exhibit  this  doctrine  in  the  purest 
form,  and  represent  it  as  the  doctrine 
of  primeval  times.  The  earliest  indica¬ 
tions  of  religious  thought  among  the  Ar¬ 
yan  races  point  in  the  same  direction. 
The  records  of  that  mysterious  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  had  been  established  on  the 
Nile  at  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  call 
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of  Abraham,  are  more  and  more  clearly 
yielding  results  in  harmony  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews.  The  Polytheism 
of  Egypt  is  being  traced  and  tracked 
through  the  ready  paths  which  lead  to 
the  fashioning  of  many  gods  out  of  the 
attributes  of  one.*  Probably  those  who 
do  not  accept  this  conclusion  as  histori¬ 
cally  proved  may  hold  rather  that  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  nature  preceded  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  Mon¬ 
otheism  is  but  the  form  in  which  that 
earlier  idea  became  embodied.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not,  so  far  as  my  present  purpose  is 
concerned,  which  of  these  two  has  been 
the  real  order  6f  events.  If  the  law  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  infancy  of  our  race  has 
been  at  all  like  the  law  prevailing  in  the 
infancy  of  the  individual,  then  man’s 
first  beliefs  were  derived  from  authority, 
and  not  from  either  reasoning  or  obser¬ 
vation.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  in 
the  morning  of  the  world  theism  arose 
as  the  result  of  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  or  as  the  result  of  imagination  per¬ 
sonifying  the  unity  of  external  nature. 
But  if  this  were  possible,  then  it  would 
follow  that  while  a  perception  of  the 
unity  of  nature  must  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  idea  of  one  Creator,  it  may  be  a  good 
deal  older.  Whether  the  two  ideas  were 
ever  actually  separated  in  history,  it  is 
certain  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  sepa¬ 
rated  at  the  present  time.  A  sense  and 
a  perception  of  the  unity  of  nature — 
strong,  imaginative,  and  almost  mystic 
in  its  character — is  now  prevalent  among 
men  over  whom  the  idea  of  the  personal 
agency  of  a  living  God  has,  to  say  the 
least,  a  much  weaker  hold. 

What,  then,  is  this  unity  of  nature  ? 
Is  it  a  fact  or  an  imagination  ?  Is  it 
reality  or  a  dream  ?  Is  it  a  mere  poetic 
fancy  incapable  of  definition  ;  or  is  it 
a  conception  firmly  and  legitimately 
founded  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  ? 

But  there  is  another  question  which 
comes  before  these.  What  do  we  mean 
by  unity  ?  In  what  sense  can  we  say 
that  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of 
things  are  nevertheless  one  This  is  an 
important  question,  because  it  is  very 
possible  to  look  for  the  unity  of  nature 
in  such  a  manner  that,  instead  of  extend¬ 
ing  our  knowledge,  or  rendering  it  more 


*  Renouf,  “  Uibbert  Lectures,”  1879,  p.  89. 


clear  and  definite,  we  may  rather  narrow 
it,  and  render  it  more  confused.  It  has 
been  said  that  all  knowledge  consists  in 
the  perception  of  difference.  This  is 
not  accurate  :  but  it  is  true  that  the  per¬ 
ception  of  difference  is  the  necessary 
foundation  of  all  knowledge.  For  if  it 
be  possible  to  give  any  short  definition  of 
that  in  which  essentially  all  knowledge 
consists,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  definition  would  be  this  :  that 
knowledge  is  the  perception  of  relations. 
To  know  a  thing  and  to  understand  it,  is 
to  know  it  in  its  relation  to  other  things. 
But  the  first  step  in  this  knowledge  is  to 
know  it  as  distinguished  fiom  other 
things.  The  perception  of  difference 
comes  before  the  perception  of  all  other 
and  higher  relations.  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  to  remember  that  no  increase  of 
knowledge  can  be 'acquired  by  a  wilful 
forgetfulness  of  distinctions.  We  may 
choose  to  call  two  things  one,  because 
we  choose  to  look  at  them  in  one  aspect 
only,  and  to  disregard  them  in  other  re¬ 
spects  quite  as  obvious,  and  perhaps 
much  more  important.  And  thus  we 
may  create  a  unity  which  is  purely  arti¬ 
ficial,  or  which  represents  nothing  but  a 
comparatively  insignificant  incident  in 
the  system  of  nature.  For  as  things 
may  be  related  to  each  other  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways — in  form,  or  in  size,  or 
in  substance,  or  in  position,  or  in  modes 
of  origin,  or  in  laws  of  growth,  or  in  work 
and  function — so  there  are  an  infinite 
number  and  variety  of  aspects  in  which 
unity  can  be  traced.  And  these  aspects 
rise  in  an  ascending  series  according  to 
the  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of 
things,  and  according  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  intellectual  faculties  by 
which  alone  the  higher  relations  between 
them  can  be  perceived.  For  the  per¬ 
ception  of  every  relation,  even  that  of 
mere  physical  continuity,  is  purely  the 
work  of  mind,  and  this  work  can  only 
be  performed  in  proportion  to  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  are  supplied,  and  to  the  power 
of  interpretation  which  is  enjoyed.  It 
is  very  easy  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  i)er- 
ception  of  the  commoner  and  more  ob¬ 
vious  relations  of  things  to  each  other, 
and  even  to  be  so  engrossed  with  these 
as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  finer  and  less  palpable 
relations  which  constitute  the  higher 
unities  of  nature.  New  relations,  too. 
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by  no  means  obvious,  but  discovered  by 
analysis,  may,  from  the  mere  effect  of 
novelty,  engross  attention  far  beyond 
their  real  importance.  Nay,  more — it 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  this  is  a 
danger,  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  in¬ 
creases  with  the  progress  of  science,  be¬ 
cause  it  must  obviously  beset  special  sub¬ 
jects  of  inquiry  and  special  methods  of 
research.  The  division  of  labor  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  more  and  more  minute 
with  the  complication  of  the  work  which 
is  to  be  done,  and  branches  out  into  a 
thousand  channels  of  inquiry,  each  of 
which  finds  its  natural  termination  in  the 
ascertainment  of  a  special  series  of  re¬ 
lations.  The  chemist  is  engaged  with 
the  elementary  combinations  of  matter, 
and  finds  a  unity  of  composition  among 
things  which  in  all  other  aspects  are 
totally  diverse.  The  anatomist  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  structure,  and  separates 
widely  between  things  which  may  never¬ 
theless  be  identical  in  chemical  compo¬ 
sition.  The  physiologist  is  concerned 
with  function  ;  and,  finding  the  same 
offices  performed  by  a  vast  variety  of 
structures,  ranges  them  across  all  their 
differences  under  a  single  name.  The 
comparative  anatomist  is  concerned  with 
the  relative  place  or  position  of  the  parts 
in  organic  structures  ;  and,  although  he 
finds  the  same  part  in  different  creatures 
performing  widely  different  functions,  he 
nevertheless  pronounces  them  to  be  the 
same,  and  to  be  one  in  the  homologies 
of  an  ideal  archetype.  But  each  of  these 
inquirers  may  be  satisfied  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  unity  which  his  own  investiga¬ 
tions  lead  him  specially  to  observe,  and 
may  be  blind  altogether  to  the  unity 
which  is  next  above  it.  And  so  it  may 
well  be  that  the  sense  of  unity  in  nature, 
which  man  has  had  from  very  early 
times,  reflected  in  such  words  as  the 
“  Universe,'’  and  in  his  belief  in  one 
God,  is  a  higher  and  fuller  perception  of 
the  truth  than  is  commonly  attained  by 
those  who  are  engrossed  by  the  laborious 
investigation  of  details.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  cases  in  which  the  intuitions 
of  the  mind  have  preceded  inquiry,  and 
gone  in  advance  of  science,  leaving 
nothing  for  systematic  investigation  to 
do,  except  to  confirm,  by  formal  proofs, 
that  which  has  been  already  long  felt 
and  known. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  sense  in 


which  the  unity  of  nature  impresses  it¬ 
self  on  the  intelligence  of  man.  It  is  in 
that  intricate  dependence  of  all  things 
upon  each  other  which  makes  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  parts  of  one  system.  And 
even  where  the  connection  falls  short  of 
dependence,  or  of  any  visible  relation, 
the  same  impression  of  unity  is  conveyed 
in  the  prevalence  of  close  and  curious 
analogies  which  are  not  the  less  striking 
when  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  them  is 
unknown. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  specify 
some  of  the  signs  of  unity  which  the 
study  of  nature  has  more  definitely  re¬ 
vealed,  and  consider  how  far  they  carry 
us. 

There  is  one  sign  of  unity  which,  of 
itself,  carries  us  very  far  indeed.  It  is 
the  sign  given  to  us  in  the  ties  by  which 
this  world  of  ours  is  bound  to  the  other 
worlds  around  it.  There  is  no  room  for 
fancy  here.  The  truths  which  have  been 
reached  In  this  matter  have  been 
reached  by  the  paths  of  rigorous  demon¬ 
stration.  This  earth  is  part  of  the  vast 
mechanism  of  the  heavens.  The  force, 
or  forces,  by  which  that  mechanism  is 
governed  are  forces  which  prevail  not 
only  in  our  own  solar  system,  but,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  through  all 
space,  and  are  determining,  as  astrono¬ 
mers  tell  us,  the  movement  of  our  sun, 
with  all  its  planets,  round  some  distant 
centre,  of  which  we  know  neither  the 
nature  nor  the  place.  Moreover,  these 
same  forces  are  equally  prevailing  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth  itself.  The  whole 
of  its  physical  phenomena  are  subject  to 
the  conditions  which  they  impose. 

If  there  were  no  other  indications  of 
unity  than  this,  it  would  be  almost 
enough.  For  the  unity  which  is  implied 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  in¬ 
deed  a  unity  which  is  all-embracing  and 
complete.  The  structure  of  our  own 
bodies,  with  all  that  depends  upon  it,  is 
a  structure  governed  by,  and  therefore 
adapted  to,  the  same  force  of  gravitation 
which  has  determined  the  form  and  the 
movements  of  myriads  of  worlds  Every 
part  of  the  human  organism  is  fitted  to 
conditions  which  would  all  be  destroyed 
in  a  moment  if  the  forces  of  gravitation 
were  to  change  or  fail.  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  that  a  force  such  as  this  must 
govern  the  whole  order  of  things  in 
which  it  exists  at  all.  Every  other  force 
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must  work,  or  be  worked,  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  it. 

Nor  is  gravitation  the  only  agency 
which  brings  home  to  us  the  unity  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail  among  the 
worlds.  There  is  -another  :  light — that 
sweet  and  heavenly  messenger  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  depths  of  space, 
telling  us  ail  we  know  of  other  worlds, 
and  giving  us  all  that  we  enjoy  of  life 
and  beauty  on  our  own.  And  there  is 
one  condition  of  unity  revealed  by  light 
which  is  not  revealed  by  gravitation. 
For,  in  respect  to  gravitation,  although 
we  have  an  idea  of  the  measure,  we  have 
no  idea  of  the  method  of  its  operation. 
We  know  with  precision  the  numerical 
rules  which  it  obeys,  but  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  whate-ver  of  the  way  in  which  its 
work  is  done.  But  in  respect  to  light, 
we  have  an  idea  not  only  of  the  measure, 
but  of  the  mode  of  its  operation.  In 
one  sense,  of  course,  light  is  a  mere  sen¬ 
sation  in  ourselves.  But  when  we  speak 
of  it  4S  an  external  thing,  we  speak  of 
the  cause  of  that  sensation.  In  this 
sense,  light  is  a  wave  or  an  undulatory 
vibration,  and  such  vibrations  can  only 
be  propagated  in  a  medium  which,  how¬ 
ever  thin,  must  be  material.  Light, 
therefore,  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  we 
are  united  with  the  most  distant  worlds, 
and  with  all  intervening  space,  by  some 
ethereal  atmosphere,  which  embraces 
and  holds  them  all.  Moreover,  the 
enormous  velocity  with  which  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  this  atmosphere  are  propagated 
proves  that  it  is  a  substance  of  the 
closest  continuity,  and  of  the  highest 
tension.  The  tremors  which  are  im¬ 
parted  to  it  by  luminous  bodies  rush 
from  particle  to  particle  at  the  rate  of 
t86,ooo  miles  in  a  second  of  time  ;  and 
thus,  although  it  is  impalpable,  intangi¬ 
ble,  and  imponderable,  we  know  that  it 
is  a  medium  infinitely  mote  compact  than 
the  most  solid  substances  which  can  be 
felt  and  weighed.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  this,  because  the  waves  or  tre¬ 
mors  which  constitute  light  are  not  rec¬ 
ognizable  by  any  sense  but  one  ;  and 
the  impressions  of  that  sense  give  us  no 
direct  information  on  the  nature  of  the 
medium  by  which  those  impressions  are 
produced.  We  cannot  see  the  luminif¬ 
erous  medium  except  when  it  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  not  even  then,  unless  that  mo¬ 
tion  be  in  a  certain  direction  toward  our¬ 


selves.  When  this  medium  is  at  rest  we 
are  in  utter  darkness,  and  so  are  we  also 
when  its  movements  are  rushing  past  us, 
but  do  not  touch  us.  The  luminiferous 
medium  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  invisible  ; 
and  its  nature  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
pure  reasoning — reasoning,  of  course, 
founded  on  observation,  but  observation 
of  rare  phenomena,  or  of  phenomena 
which  can  only  be  seen  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  man  has  invented  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  operations  of  his  own  most 
glorious  sense.  And  never,  perhaps, 
has  man’s  inventive  genius  been  more 
signally  displayed  than  in  the  long  series 
of  investigations  which  first  led  up  to 
the  conception,  and  have  now  furnished 
the  proof,  that  light  is  nothing  but  the 
undulatory  movement  of  a  substantial 
medium.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express 
in  language  the  ideas  upon  the  nature  of 
that  medium  which  have  been  built  up 
from  the  facts  of  its  behavior.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  so,  because  all  the  words 
by  which  we  express  the  properties  of 
matter  refer  to  its  more  obvious  phe¬ 
nomena — that  is  to  say,  to  the  direct  im¬ 
pressions  which  matter  makes  upon  the 
senses.  And  so,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  forms  of  matter  which  do  not  make 
any  impressions  of  the  same  kind — forms 
of  matter  which  can  neither  be  seen,  nor 
felt,  nor  handled,  which  have  neither 
weight,  nor  taste,  nor  smell,  nor  aspect — 
we  can  only  describe  them  by  the  help  of 
analogies  as  near  as  we  can  find.  But 
as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  medium 
which  causes  the  sensation  of  light,  the 
nearest  analogies  are  remote,  and  what 
is  worse,  they  compel  us  to  associate 
ideas  which  elsewhere  are  so  dissevered 
as  to  appear  almost  exclusive  of  each 
other.  It  is  now  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  Dr.  Thomas  Young  aston¬ 
ished  and  amused  the  scientific  world  by 
declaring  of  the  luminiferous  medium 
that  we  must  conceive  of  it  as  finding  its 
way  through  all  matter  as  freely  as  the 
air  moves  through  a  grove  of  trees. 
This  suggests  the  idea  of  an  element  of 
extreme  tenuity.  But  that  elemeat  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  thin  in  which  a  wave  is 
transmitted  with  the  enormous  velocity 
of  light.  On  the  contrary,  its  molecules 
must  be  in  closest  contact  with  each 
other  when  a  tremor  is  carried  by  them 
through  a  thickness  of  r  86,000  miles  in 
a  single  second.  Accordingly,  Sir  J. 
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Herschel  has  declared  that  the  luminifer¬ 
ous  ether  must  be  conceived  of  not  as 
an  air,  nor  as  a  fluid,  but  rather  as  a 
solid — *’  in  this  sense  at  least,  that  its 
particles  cannot  be  supposed  as  capable 
of  interchanging  places,  or  of  bodily 
transfer  to  any  measurable  distance  from 
their  own  special  and  assigned  localities 
in  the  universe.”*  Well  may  Sir  J. 
Herschel  add  that  ”  this  will  go  far  to 
realize  (in  however  unexpected  a  form) 
the  ancient  idea  of  a  crystalline  orb.” 
And  thus  the  wonderful  result  of  all  in¬ 
vestigation  is  that  this  earth  is  in  actual 
rigid  contact  with  the  most  distant 
worlds  in  s[)ace — in  rigid  contact,  that  is 
to  say,  through  a  medium  which  touches 
and  envelops  all, and  which  is  incessantly 
communicating  from  one  world  to  an¬ 
other  the  minutest  vibrations  it  receives. 

The  laws,  therefore,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  light,  even  more  than  the  law  of 
gravitation,  carry  up  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  our  conception  of  the 
universe  as  one — one,  that  is  to  say,  in 
virtue  of  the  closest  mechanical  connec¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  one  uni¬ 
versal  medium. 

Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that  this 
medium  is  the  vehicle  not  only  of  light 
but  also  of  heat,  while  it  has  likewise  a 
special  power  of  setting  up,  or  of  set¬ 
ting  free,  the  mysterious  action  of  chem¬ 
ical  affinity.  The  beautiful  experiments 
have  become  familiar  by  which  these 
three  kinds  of  ethereal  motion  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  each  of  them  can  be  made 
to  exhibit  its  peculiar  effects.  With 
these  again  the  forces  of  galvanism  and 
electricity  have  some  very  intimate  con¬ 
nection,  which  goes  far  to  indicate  like 
methods  of  operation  in  some  prevailing 
element.  Considering  how  all  the 
forms  of  matter,  both  in  the  organic  and 
in  the  inorganic  worlds,  depend  on  one 
or  other,  or  on  all  of  these — considering 
how  life  itself  depends  upon  them,  and 
how  it  flickers  or  expires  according  as 
they  are  present  in  due  proportion — it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  this  great 
group  of  powers,  so  closely  bound  up  to¬ 
gether,  we  are  standing  very  close  indeed 
to  some  pervading,  if  not  universal, 
agency  in  the  mechanism  of  nature. 

*  “  Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub¬ 
jects,”  p.  285. 


This  close  connection  of  so  many  vari¬ 
ous  phenomena  with  different  kinds  of 
movement  in  a  single  medium  is  by  far 
the  most  striking  and  instructive  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  science.  It  supplies 
to  some  extent  a  solid  physical  basis, 
and  one  veritable  cause,  for  part,  at 
least,  of  the  general  impression  of  unity 
which  the  aspects  of  nature  leave  upon 
the  mind.  For  all  work  done  by  the 
same  implement  generally  carries  the 
mark  of  that  implement,  as  it  were  of  a 
tool,  upon  it.  Things  made  of  the  same 
material,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  sure 
to  be  like  in  those  characteristics  which 
result  from  identical  or  from  similar 
properties  and  modes  of  action.  .\nd  so 
far,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  constant  and  close  analogies  which 
prevail  in  that  vast  circle  of  phenomena 
which  are  connected  with  heat,  light, 
electricity,  chemical  and  vital  action. 

But  although  the  employment  of  one 
and  the  same  agency  in  the  production 
of  a  variety  of  effects  is,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  visible  unity  which  prevails 
in  nature,  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  The 
same  close  analogies  exist  where  no  such 
identity  of  agency  can  be  traced.  Thus 
the  mode  in  which  the  atmosphere  car¬ 
ries  sound  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  ether  carries  light. 
But  the  ether  and  the  atmosphere  are 
two  very  different  agents,  and  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  laws  which  the  undulations 
of  both  obey  is  due  to  some  other  and 
some  more  general  cause  of  unity  than 
identity  of  material.  This  more  general 
cause  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  one 
common  law  which  determines  the  forms 
of  motion  in  all  matter,  and  especially  in 
highly  elastic  media. 

But,  indeed,  the  mere  physical  unity 
which  consists  in  the  action  of  one  great 
vehicle  of  power,  even  if  this  were  more 
universally  prevalent  than  it  is  known  to 
be,  is  but  the  lowest  step  in  the  long 
ascent  which  carries  us  up  to  a  unity  of 
a  more  perfect  kind.  The  means  by 
which  some  one  single  implement  can  be 
made  to  work  a  thousand  different 
effects,  not  only  without  interference, 
and  without  confusion,  but  with  such 
relations  between  it  and  other  agents  as 
to  lead  to  complete  harmonies  of  result, 
are  means  which  point  to  some  unity  be¬ 
hind  and  above  the  implement  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  they  point  to  some  unity 
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in  the  method  of  its  handling,  in  the 
management  of  the  impulses  which,  re¬ 
ceiving,  it  conveys,  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  materials  on  which  it  oper¬ 
ates. 

No  illustration  can  be  given  of  this 
higher  kind  of  unity  which  is  half  so 
striking  as  the  illustration  which  is 
afforded  by  the  astonishing  facts  now 
familiar  as  to  the  composition  of  solar 
light.  When  we  consider  that  every 
color  in  the  spectrum  represents  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  a  separate  wave  or  ripple,  and 
that  in  addition  to  the  visible  series  there 
are  other  series,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
luminous  rays,  which  are  non-luminous, 
and  therefore  invisible — all  of  which 
consist  of  waves  equally  distinct  ;  when 
we  consider  farther  that  all  these  are  car¬ 
ried  simultaneously  with  the  same  sp>eed 
across  millions  of  miles  ;  that  they  are 
separable,  and  yet  are  never  separated  ; 
that  they  move  accurately  together,  with¬ 
out  jostling  or  confusion,  in  perfect  com¬ 
bination,  yet  so  that  each  shall  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  its  own  separate 
effect — it  altogether  transcends  our  fac¬ 
ulties  of  imagination  to  conceive  how 
movements  of  such  infinite  complication 
can  be  united  in  one  such  perfect  order. 

And  be  it  observed  that  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  this  is  not  diminished,  but 
increased,  by  the  fact  that  these  move¬ 
ments  are  propagated  in  a  single  medi¬ 
um  ;  because  it  is  most  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  particles  of  theimedium 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
conveying  so  many  different  kinds  of 
motion  with  equal  velocities  and  at  the 
same  instant  of  time.  It  is  clear  that  the 
unity  of  effect  which  is  achieved  out  of 
this  immense  variety  of  movements  is  a 
unity  which  lies  altogether  behind  the 
mere  unity  of  material,  and  is  traceable 
to  some  one  order  of  arrangement  under 
which  the  original  impulses  are  con¬ 
veyed.  We  know  that  in  respect  to  the 
waves  of  sound,  the  production  of  per¬ 
fect  harmonies  among  them  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  skilful  adjustment  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  whose  vibrations  are  the  cause 
and  the  measure  of  the  aerial  waves 
which,  in  their  combination,  constitute 
perfect  music.  And  so,  in  like  manner, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  harmonies  of 
heat,  light,  and  chemical  action,  effected 
as  they  are  among  an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  motions,  very  easily  capa¬ 


ble  of  separation  and  disturbance,  must 
be  the  result  of  some  close  adjustment 
between  the  constituent  element  of  the 
conveying  medium  and  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  luminous  bodies,  whose 
complex  but  joint  vibrations  constitute 
that  embodied  harmony  which  we  know 
as  light.  Moreover,  as  this  adjust¬ 
ment  must  be  close  and  intimate  be¬ 
tween  the  properties  of  the  ether 
and  the  nature  of  the  bodies  whose 
vibrations  it  repeats,  so  also  must  the 
same  adjustment  be  equally  close  be¬ 
tween  these  vibrations  and  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter  on  which  they  exert  such 
a  powerful  influence.  And  when  we 
consider  the  number  and  the  nature  of 
the  things  which  this  adjustment  must 
include,  we  can,  perhaps,  form  some 
idea  of  what  a  bond  and  bridge  it  is  be¬ 
tween  the  most  stupendous  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  and  the  minutest  phenom¬ 
ena  of  earth.  For  this  adjustment  must 
be  perfect  between  these  several  things — 
first,  the  flaming  elements  in  the  sun 
which  communicate  the  different  vibra¬ 
tions  in  definife  proportion  ;  next,  the 
constitution  of  the  medium,  which  is 
capable  of  conveying  them  without  divi¬ 
sion,  confusion,  or  obstruction  ;  next, 
the  constitution  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
so  that  neither  shall  it  distort,  nor  con¬ 
fuse,  nor  quench  the  waves  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  constitution  of  those  forms  of 
matter  upon  earth  which  respond,  each 
after  its  own  laws,  to  the  stimulus  it  is 
so  made  as  to  receive  from  the  heating, 
lighting,  and  actinic  waves. 

In  contemplating  this  vast  system  of 
adjustment,  it  is  important  to  analyze 
and  define,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  unity  which  it  makes  upon  us  ; 
because  the  real  scope  and  source  of  this 
impression  may  very  easily  be  mistaken. 
It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  we 
can  only  see  likeness  by  first  seeing  differ¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  full  perception  of  that 
in  which  things  are  unlike  is  essential  to 
an  accurate  appreciation  of  that  in  which 
they  are  the  same.  The  classifying  in¬ 
stinct  must  be  strong  in  the  human 
mind,  from  the  delight  it  finds  in  reduc¬ 
ing  diverse  things  to  some  one  common 
definition.  And  this  instinct  is  founded 
on  the  power  of  setting  differences 
aside,  and  of  fixing  our  attention  on  some 
selected  conditions  of  resemblance.  But 
we  must  remember  that  it  depends  on 
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our  width  and  depth  of  vision  whether 
the  unities  which  we  thus  select  in  na¬ 
ture  are  the  smallest  and  the  most  in* 
cidental,  or  whether  they  are  the  largest 
and  the  most  significant.  And,  indeed, 
for  some  temporary  purposes — as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  make  clear  to  our  minds  the 
exact  nature  of  the  facts  which  science 
may  have  ascertained — it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  classify  together,  as  coming  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  same  category,  things  as 
different  from  each  other  as  light  from 
darkness.  Nor  is  this  any  extreme  or 
imaginary  case.  It  is  a  case  actually  ex¬ 
emplified  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall,  which  is  entitled  “  The  Identity  of 
Light  and  Heat.”  Yet  those  who  have 
attended  the  expositions  of  that  eminent 
physical  philosopher  must  be  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  experiments  which 
show  how  distinct  in  another  aspect  are 
light  and  heat  ;  how  easily  and  how  per¬ 
fectly  they  can  be  separated  from  each 
other  ;  how  certain  substances  obstruct 
the  one  and  let  through  the  other  ;  and 
how  the  fiercest  heat  can  be  raging  in 
the  profoundest  darkness.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  more  than  one  mental  aspect, 
there  is  more  than  one  method  of  con¬ 
ception,  in  terms  of  which  these  two 
separable  powers  can  be  brought  under 
one  description.  Light  and  heat,  how¬ 
ever  different  in  their  effects — however 
distinct  and  separable  from  each  other — 
can  both  be  regarded  as  "  forms  of  mo¬ 
tion”  among  the  particles  of  matter. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that  both  are 
conveyed  or  caused  by  waves,  or  undula- 
tory  vibrations  in  one  and  the  same  ethe¬ 
real  medium.  And  the  same  definition 
applies  to  the  chemical  rays,  which  again 
are  separable  and  distinct  from  the  rays 
both  of  light  and  heat. 

But  although  this  definition  may  be 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  definition 
nevertheless  which  slurs  over  and  keeps 
out  of  sight  distinctions  of  a  fundamental 
character.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  no 
notice  of  the  absolute  distinction  be¬ 
tween  light  or  heat  considered  as  sensa¬ 
tions  of  our  organism,  or  as  states  of 
consciousness,  and  light  or  heat  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  external  agencies  which  pro¬ 
duce  these  sensations  in  us.  Sir  W. 
Grove  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
is  legitimate  to  apply  the  word  ”  light” 
at  all  to  any  rays  which  do  not  excite 
the  sense  of  vision.  This,  however,  is 


not  the  distinction  to  which  I  now  refer. 
If  it  be  an  ascertained  fact,  or  if  it  be 
the  only  view  consistent  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge,  that  the  ethereal  pulsa¬ 
tions  which  do  and  those  which  do  not 
excite  in  us  the  sense  of  vision,  are  pul¬ 
sations  exactly  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
exactly  the  same  medium,  and  that  they 
differ  in  nothing  but  in  periods  of  time 
or  length  of  wave,  so  that  our  seeing  of 
them  or  our  not  seeing  of  them  depends 
on  nothing  but  the  focusing,  as  it  were, 
of  our  eyes,  then  the  inclusion  of  them 
under  the  same  word  light  involves  no 
confusion  of  thought.  We  should  con¬ 
found  no  distinction  of  importance,  for 
example,  by  applying  the  same  name  to 
grains  of  sand  which  are  large  enough  to 
be  visible,  and  to  those  which  are  so 
minute  as  to  be  wholly  invisible  even 
to  the  microscope.  And  if  a  distinction 
of  this  nature — a  mere  distinction  of  size, 
or  of  velocity,  or  of  form  of  motion, 
were  the  only  distinction  between  light 
and  heat — it  might  be  legitimate  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  identical,  and  to  call 
them  by  the  same  name.  But  the  truth 
is  that  there  are  distinctions  between 
them  of  quite  another  kind.  Light,  in 
the  abstract  conception  of  it,  consists  in 
undulatory  vibrations  in  the  pure  ether, 
and  in  these  alone.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  visible — that  is  to  say,  they  may 
or  may  not  be  within  the  range  of  our  or¬ 
gans  of  vision,  just  as  a  sound  may  or 
may  not  be  too  faint  and  low,  or  too  fine 
and  high,  to  be  audible  to  our  ears.  But 
the  word  “  beat”  carries  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  meaning,  and  the  conception  it  con¬ 
veys  could  not  be  covered  under  the 
same  definition  as  that  which  covers 
light.  Heat  is  inseparably  associated 
in  our  minds  with,  and  does  essentially 
consist  in,  certain  motions,  not  of  pure 
ether,  but  of  the  molecules  of  solid  or 
fronderable  matter.  These  motions  in 
solid  or  ponderable  matter  are  not  in  any 
sense  identical  with  the  undulatory  mo¬ 
tions  of  pure  ether  which  constitute 
light ;  consequently  when  physicists  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fining  more  closely  what  they  mean  by 
the  identity  of  heat  and  light,  they  are 
obliged  to  separate  between  two  different 
kinds  of  heat — that  is  to  say,  between 
two  wholly  different  things,  both  cov¬ 
ered  under  the  common  name  of  heat — 
one  of  which  is  really  identical  in  kind 
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with  light,  and  the  other  of  which  is  not. 
“  Radiant  ”  heat  is  the  kind,  and  the 
only  kind  of  heat,  which  comes  under  the 
common  definition.  “  Radiant”  heat 
consists  in  the  undulatory  vibrations  of 
pure  ether  which  are  set  up  or  caused  by 
those  other  vibrations  in  solid  substances 
or  ponderable  matter,  which  are  heat 
more  properly  so  called.  Hot  bodies 
communicate  to  the  surrounding  ethereal 
medium  vibrations  of  the  same  kind  with 
light,  some  of  these  being,  and  others  not 
being,  luminous  to  our  eyes.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  unity  or  close  relationship 
which  exists  between  heat  and  light  is 
not  a  unity  of  sameness  or  identity,  but 
a  unity  which  depends  upon  and  con¬ 
sists  in  correspondences  between  things 
in  themselves  different.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  facts  of  nature  would  be 
much  more  clearly  represented  in  lan¬ 
guage  if  the  old  word  “  caloric”  were 
revived,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  of 
the  two  very  different  things  which  are 
now  confounded  under  the  common  term 
“  heat” — that  is  to  say,  heat  considered 
as  molecular  vibration  in  solid  or  pon¬ 
derable  matter,  and  heat  considered  as 
the  undulatory  vibrations  of  pure  ether 
which  constitute  the  “heat”  called 
"  radiant.”  Adopting  this  suggestion, 
the  relations  between  light  and  heat,  as 
these  relations  are  now  known  to 
science,  may  be  thrown  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions,  which  are  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  distinctions 
not  commonly  kept  in  view  : 

r.  Certain  undulatory  vibrations  in 
pure  ether  alone  are  light,  either  (i)  visi¬ 
ble,  or  (2)  invisible. 

II.  These  undulatory  vibrations  in 
pure  ether  alone  are  not  caloric. 

III.  No  motions  of  any  kind  in  pure 
ether  alone  are  caloric. 

IV.  Caloric  consists  in  certain  vibra¬ 
tory  motions  in  the  molecules  of  pon- 
derable  matter  or  substances  grosser  than 
the  ether,  and  these  motions  are  not  un¬ 
dulatory. 

V.  The  motions  in  ponderable  matter 
which  constitute  caloric  set  up  or  prop¬ 
agate  in  pure  ether  the  undulatory  vi¬ 
brations  w’hich  constitute  light. 

VI.  Conversely  the  undulatory  vibra¬ 
tions  in  pure  ether  which  constitute  light 
set  up  or  propagate  in  grosser  matter  the 
motions  which  are  caloric. 

VII.  But  the  motions  in  pure  ether 


which  are  light  cannot  set  up  or  propa¬ 
gate  in  all  ponderable  matter  equally  the 
motions  which  are  caloric.  Transparent 
substances  allow  the  ethereal  undulations 
to  pass  through  them  with  very  little  ca¬ 
loric  motion  being  set  up  thereby  ;  and 
if  there  were  any  substance  perfectly 
transparent,  no  caloric  motion  would  be 
produced  at  all. 

VIII.  Caloric  motions  in  ponderable 
matter  can  be  and  are  set  up  or  propa¬ 
gated  by  other  agencies  than  the  undu¬ 
lations  of  ether,  as  by  friction,  percus¬ 
sion,  etc. 

IX.  Caloric,  therefore,  differs  from 
light  in  being  (i)  motion  in  a  different 
medium  or  in  a  different  kind  of  mat¬ 
ter  ;  (2;  in  being  a  different  kind  of 
motion  ;  (3)  in  being  producible  with¬ 
out,  so  far  as  known,  the  agency  of  light 
at  all.  I  say  “so  far  as  known,”  be¬ 
cause  as  the  luminiferous  ether  is  ubiq¬ 
uitous,  or  as,  at  least,  its  absence  can¬ 
not  anywhere  be  assumed,  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  calorific  effects  of  percus¬ 
sion,  friction,  etc.,  undulations  of  the 
ether  may  be  always  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  production  of  caloric. 

It  follows  from  these  propositions  that 
there  are  essential  distinctions  between 
light  and  heat,  and  that  the  effect  of 
luminiferous  undulations  or  “  radiant” 
heat  in  producing  caloric  in  ponderable 
matter  depends  entirely  upon,  and  varies 
greatly  in  accordance  with,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  or  structure  of  the  substances 
through  which  it  passes,  or  upon  which 
it  plays. 

The  same  fundamental  distinction  ap¬ 
plies  to  those  ethereal  undulations  which 
produce  the  effects  called  chemical. 
No  such  effects  can  be  produced  upon 
substances  except  according  to  their 
special  structure  and  properties.  Their 
effect,  for  example,  upon  living  matter 
is  absolutely  different  from  the  effect 
they  produce  upon  matter  which  does 
not  possess  vitality.  The  forces  which 
give  rise  to  chemical  affinity  are  wholly 
unknown.  And  so  are  those  which  give 
rise  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  living 
matter.  The  rays  which  are  called 
chemical  may  have  no  other  part  in  the 
result  than  that  of  setting  free  the  mole¬ 
cules  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  distinct 
and  separate  forces  which  are  the  real 
sources  of  chemical  affinity. 

What,  then,  have  we  gained  when  we 
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have  grouped  together,  under  one  coro- 
mon  definition,  such  a  variety  of  move¬ 
ments  and  such  a  variety  of  correspond¬ 
ing  effects  ?  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
unity  which  we  see  and  feel  in  the  vast 
system  of  adjustments  between  the  sun, 
the  medium  conveying  its  vibrations, 
and  the  effect  of  these  on  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  earth.  The  kind  of  unity 
which  is  impressed  upon  us  is  neither 
that  of  a  mere  unity  of  material,  nor  of 
identity  in  the  forms  of  motion.  On  the 
contrary,  this  kind  of  unity  among 
things  so  diverse  in  all  other  aspects  is 
a  bare  intellectual  apprehension,  only 
reached  as  the  result  of  difficult  research, 
and  standing  in  no  natural  connection 
with  our  ordinary  apprehension  of  phys¬ 
ical  truth.  For  our  conception  of  the 
energies  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
nature  must  be  moulded  on  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  they  do,  far  more  than  on 
any  abstract  definition  of  what  they  are  ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  our  conception  of  what 
things  are  can  only  be  complete  in  pro- 
|K)rtion  as  we  take  into  our  view  the 
effects  which  they  produce  upon  other 
things  around  them,  and  especially  upon 
ourselves,  through  the  organs  by  which 
we  are  in  contact  with  the  external 
world.  If  in  these  effects  any  two  agen¬ 
cies  are  not  the  same — if  they  are  not 
even  alike — if,  perhaps,  they  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  each  other — then  the 
classification  which  identifies  them,  how¬ 
ever  correct  it  may  be,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
must  omit  some  characteristics  which  are 
much  more  essential  than  those  which  it 
includes.  The  most  hideous  discords 
which  can  assail  the  ear,  and  the  divin- 
est  strains  of  heavenly  music,  can  be 
regarded  as  identical  in  being  both  a 
series  of  sonorous  waves.  But  the 
thought,  the  preparation,  the  concerted 
design — in  short,  the  unity  of  mind  and 
of  sentiment,  on  which  the  production 
of  musical  harmony  de|)ends,  and  which 
it  again  conveys  with  matchless  power 
of  expression  to  other  minds — all  this 
higher  unity  is  concealed  and  lost  if  we 
do  not  rise  above  the  mere  mechanical 
definition  under  which  discords  and  har¬ 
monies  can  nevertheless  be  in  this  way 
correctly  classed  together.  And  yet  so 
pleased  are  we  with  discoveries  of  this 
kind,  which  reduce,  under  a  common 
method  of  conception,  things  which  we 


have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
widely  different,  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
filled  with  conceit  about  such  definitions, 
as  if  we  had  reached  in  them  some  great 
ultimate  truth  on  the  nature  of  things, 
and  as  if  the  old  aspects  in  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  them  were  by 
comparison  almost  deceptive  ;  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  higher  truth  may  well 
have  been  that  which  we  have  always 
known,  and  the  lower  truth  that  which 
we  have  recently  discovered.  The 
knowledge  that  light  and  heat  are  sepa¬ 
rable,  that  they  do  not  always  accompany 
each  other,  is  a  truer  and  juster  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  us,  and  to  all  that  we  see  around  us, 
than  the  knowledge  that  they  are  both 
the  same  in  respect  of  their  being  both 
“modes  of  motion.”  To  know  the 
work  which  a  machine  does  is  a  fuller 
and  higher  knowledge  than  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  materials  of  which  its  parts 
are  composed,  or  even  to  perceive  and 
follow  the  kind  of  movement  by  which 
its  effects  are  produced.  And  if  there 
be  two  machines  which,  in  respect  to 
structure  and  movement  and  material, 
are  the  same,  or  closely  similar,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  produce  totally 
different  kinds  of  work,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  difference  is  the  most  real  and 
the  most  important  truth  respecting 
them.  The  new  aspects  in  which  we 
see  their  likeness  are  less  full  and  less 
adequate  than  the  old  familiar  aspects 
in  which  we  regard  them  as  dissimilar. 

But  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  enamored  of 
a  new  conception  of  this  kind,  and  to 
mistake  its  place  and  its  relative  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  It  is 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  that 
we  can  account  for  the  tendency  among 
some  scientific  men  to  exaggerate  be¬ 
yond  all  bounds  the  significance  of  the 
abstract  definitions  which  they  reach  by 
neglecting  differences  of  work,  of  func¬ 
tion,  and  of  result,  and  by  fixing  their 
attention  mainly  on  some  newly  discov¬ 
ered  likeness  in  respect  to  form,  or  mo¬ 
tion,  or  chemical  composition.  It  is 
thus  that  because  a  particular  substance 
called  “  protoplasm”  is  found  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  living  organisms,  an  endeavor 
follows  to  get  rid  of  life  as  a  separate 
conception,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the 
physical  property  of  this  material.  The 
fallacy  involved  in  this  endeavor  needs 
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no  other  exposure  than  the  fact  that,  as 
the  appearance  and  the  composition  of 
this  material  is  the  same  whether  it  be 
dead  or  living,  the  protoplasm  of  which 
such  transcendental  properties  are  af¬ 
firmed  has  always  to  be  described  as  “  liv¬ 
ing”  protoplasm.  But  no  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  facts  by  telling  us  that 
life  is  a  property  of  that  which  lives. 
The  expression  for  this  substance  which 
has  been  invented  by  Professor  Huxley 
is  a  better  one — the  ”  Physical  Basis  of 
Life.”  It  is  better  because  it  does  not 
suggest  the  idea  that  life  is  a  mere  phys¬ 
ical  property  of  the  substance.  But  it 
is,  after  all,  a  metaphor  which  does  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  conceptions 
which  the  phenomena  suggest.  The 
word  "  basis”  has  a  distinct  reference  to 
a  mechanical  support,  or  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  substance  in  a  chemical  combina¬ 
tion.  At  the  best,  too,  there  is  but  a 
distant  and  metaphorical  analogy  be¬ 
tween  these  conceptions  and  the  concep¬ 
tions  which  are  suggested  by  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  protoplasm  and  life.  We 
cannot  suppose  life  to  be  a  substance 
supported  by  another.  Neither  can  we 
suppose  it  to  be  like  a  chemical  element 
in  combination  with  another.  It  seems 
rather  like  a  force  or  energy  which  first 
works  up  the  inorganic  materials  into  the 
form  of  protoplasm,  and  then  continues 
to  exert  itself  through  that  combination 
when  achieved.  We  call  this  kind  of 
energy  by  a  special  name,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  it  has  special  effects, 
different  from  all  others.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  philosophy  expressed  in 
some  common  form  of  speech  is  deep 
and  true,  while  the  objections  which  are 
made  to  it  in  the  name  of  science  are 
shallow  and  fallacious.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  those  phrases  and  expressions 
which  imply  that  life  and  its  phenomena 
are  so  distinguishable  from  other  things 
that  they  must  be  spoken  of  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  objection  made  by  a  well- 
known  writer,*  that  we  might  as  well 
speak  of  "  a  watch  force”  as  of  “  a  vital 
force,”  is  an  objection  which  has  no  va¬ 
lidity,  and  is  chargeable  with  the  great 
vice  of  confounding  one  of  the  clearest 
distinctions  which  exist  in  nature.  The 
rule  which  should  govern  language  is 
very  plain.  Every  phenomenon  or  group 
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of  phenomena  which  is  clearly  separate 
from  all  others,  should  have  a  name  as 
separate  and  distinctive  as  itself.  The 
absurdity  of  speaking  of  a  "  watch 
force”  lies  in  this — that  the  force  by 
which  a  watch  goes  is  not  separable  from 
the  force  by  which  many  other  mechan¬ 
ical  movements  are  effected.  It  is  a 
force  which  is  otherwise  well  known  and 
can  be  fully  expressed  in  other  and  more 
definite  terms.  That  force  is  simply  the 
elasticity  of  a  coiled  spring.  But  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  not  due  to  any 
force  which  can  be  fully  and  definitely 
expressed  in  other  terms.  It  is  not 
purely  chemical,  nor  purely  mechanical, 
nor  purely  electrical,  nor  reducible  to 
any  other  more  simple  and  elementary 
conception.  The  popular  use,  therefore, 
which  keeps  up  separate  •  words  and 
phrases  by  which  to  describe  and  desig¬ 
nate  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  a  use 
which  is  correct  and  thoroughly  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  truth.  There  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  in  philosophy  than  the 
endeavor,  by  mere  tricks  of  language,  to 
suppress  and  keep  out  of  sight  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  nature  proclaims  with  a 
loud  voice. 

It  is  thus,  also,  that  because  certain 
creatures  widely  separate  in  the  scale  of 
being  may  be  traced  back  to  some  em-. 
bryonic  stage,  in  which  they  are  undis- 
tinguishable,  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  sink  the  vast  differences  which  must 
lie  hid  under  this  uniformity  of  aspect 
and  of  material  composition  under  some 
vague  form  of  words  in  which  the  mind 
makes,  as  it  were,  a  covenant  with  itself 
not  to  think  of  such  differences  as  are 
latent  and  invisible,  however  important 
we  know  them  to  be  by  the  differences 
of  result  to  which  they  lead.  Thus  it  is 
common  now  to  speak  of  things  widely 
separated  in  rank  and  function  being  the 
same,  only  "  differentiated,”  or  “  vari¬ 
ously  conditioned.”  In  these,  and  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  differences  which 
are  unseen,  or  which,  if  seen  are  set 
aside,  are  often  of  infinitely  greater  im- 
pKjrtance  than  the  similarities  which  are 
selected  as  the  characteristics  chiefly 
worthy  of  regard.  If,  for  example,  in 
the  albumen  of  an  egg  there  be  no  dis¬ 
cernible  differences  either  of  structure 
or  of  chemical  composition,  but  if, 
nevertheless,  by  the  mere  application  of 
a  little  heat,  part  of  it  is  ”  differen- 
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tiated”  into  blood,  another  part  of  it 
into  flesh,  another  part  of  it  into  bones, 
another  part  of  it  into  feathers,  and  the 
whole  into  one  perfect  organic  structure, 
it  is  clear  that  any  purely  chemical  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  albumen,  or  any  purely 
mechanical  definition  of  it,  would  not 
merely  fail  of  being  complete,  but  would 
absolutely  pass  by  and  pass  over  the 
one  essential  characteristic  of  vitality 
which  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  deter¬ 
mines  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  system  of 
nature. 

Let  us  always  remember  that  the  more 
perfect  may  be  the  apparent  identity  be¬ 
tween  two  things  which  afterward  be¬ 
come  widely  different,  the  greater  must 
be  the  power  and  value  of  those  invisible 
distinctions — of  those  unseen  factors — 
which  determine  the  subsequent  diver¬ 
gence.  These  distinctions  are  invisible, 
not  merely  because  our  methods  of  anal¬ 
ysis  are  too  coarse  to  detect  them,  but 
because  apparently  they  are  of  a  nature 
which  no  physical  dissection  and  no 
chemical  analysis  could  possibly  reveal. 
Some  scientific  men  are  fond  of  speak¬ 
ing  and  thinking  of  these  invisible  fac¬ 
tors  as  distinctions  due  to  differences  in 
“  molecular  arrangement,”  as  if  the 
more  secret  agencies  of  nature  gave  us 
the  idea  of  depending  on  nothing  else 
than  mechanical  arrangement — on  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  shape  or  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  molecules  of  matter.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  true.  No  doubt 
there  are  such  differences — as  far  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  microscope  as  the 
differences  which  the  microscope  does 
reveal  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  un¬ 
aided  vision.  But  we  know  enough  of 
the  different  agencies  which  must  lie  hid 
in  things  apparently  the  same  to  be  sure 
that  the  divergences  of  work  which 
these  agencies  produce  do  not  depend 
upon  or  consist  in  mere  differences  of 
mechanical  arrangement.  We  know 
enough  of  those  agencies  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  agencies  which  do,  indeed,  de¬ 
termine  both  arrangement  and  composi¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  themselves  consist  in 
either. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  facts  which  are  well  known. 
There  are  structures  in  nature  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  process  of  construc¬ 
tion.  There  are  conditions  of  matter  in 
which  its  particles  can  be  seen  rushing 


under  the  impulse  of  invisible  forces  to 
take  their  appointed  place  in  the  form 
which  to  them  is  a  law.  Such  are  the 
facts  visible  in  the  processes  of  crystal¬ 
lization.  In  them  we  can  see  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter  passing  from  one  ”  mo¬ 
lecular  condition”  to  another  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  this  passage  can  be  as¬ 
cribed  either  to  the  old  arrangement 
which  is  broken  up,  or  to  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  which  is  substituted  in  its 
stead.  Both  structures  have  been  built  up 
out  of  elementary  materials  by  some  con¬ 
structive  agency  which  is  the  master  and 
not  the  servant — the  cause  and  not  the 
consequence  of  the  movements  which 
are  effected,  and  of  the  arrangement 
which  is  their  result.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  crystalline  forms  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  much  more  is  it  true  of  or¬ 
ganic  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Crystals  are,  as  it  were,  the  beginnings 
of  nature’s  architecture,  her  lowest  and 
simplest  forms  of  building.  But  the 
most  complex  crystalline  forms  which 
exist — and  many  of  them  are  singularly 
complex  and  beautiful — are  simplicity 
itself  compared  with  the  very  lowest  or¬ 
ganism  which  is  endowed  with  life.  In 
them,  therefore,  still  more  than  in  the 
formation  of  crystals,  the  work  of 
”  differentiation” — that  is  to  say,  the 
work  of  forming  out  of  one  material 
different  structures  for  the  discharge  of 
different  functions — is  the  work  of  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  invisible  and  unknown  ; 
and  it  is  in  these  agencies,  not  in  the 
molecular  arrangement  which  they 
cause,  that  the  essential  character  and 
individuality  of  every  organism  consists. 
Accordingly  in  the  development  of 
seeds  and  of  eggs,  which  are  the  germs 
of  plants  and  animals  respectively,  the 
particles  of  matter  can  be  traced  mov¬ 
ing,  in  obedience  to  forces  which  are 
un-een,  from  “  molecular  conditions” 
which  appear  to  be  those  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  homogeneity  to  other  molecular 
conditions  which  are  of  inconceivable 
complexity.  In  that  mystery  of  all  mys¬ 
teries,  of  which  physicists  talk  so  glibly, 
the  living  “nucleated  cell,”  the  great 
work  of  creation  may  be  seen  in  actual 
operation,  not  caused  by  “  molecular 
condition,”  but  determining  it,  and, 
from  elements  which  to  all  our  senses, 
and  to  all  our  means  of  investigation, 
appear  absolutely  the  same,  building  up 
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the  molecules  of  protoplasm,  now  into  a 
seaweed,  now  into  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
now  into  an  insect,  now  into  a  fish,  now 
into  a  reptile,  now  into  a  bird,  now  into 
a  man.  And  in  proportion  as  the  mole* 
cules  of  matter  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
masters  but  the  servants  here,  so  do  the 
forces  which  dispose  of  them  stand  out 
separate  and  supreme.  In  every  germ 
this  development  can  only  be  “  after  its 
kind."  The  molecules  must  obey  ;  but 
no  mere  wayward  or  capricious  order 
can  be  given  to  them.  I'he  formative 
energies  seem  to  be  as  much  under  com¬ 
mand  as  the  materials  upon  which  they 
work.  For,  invisible,  intangible,  and 
imponderable  as  these  forces  are — un¬ 
known  and  even  inconceivable  as  they 
must  be  in  their  ultimate  nature — enough 
can  be  traced  of  their  working  to  assure 
us  that  they  are  all  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  belong  to  a  system  which  is 
one.  Out  of  the  chemical  elements  of 
nature,  in  numerous  but  definite  combi¬ 
nations,  it  is  the  special  function  of  veg¬ 
etable  life  to  lay  the  foundations  of  or¬ 
ganic  mechanism  ;  while  it  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  function  of  animal  life  to  take  in  the 
materials  thus  supplied,  and  to  build 
them  up  into  the  highest  and  most  com¬ 
plicated  structures.  This  involves  a 
vast  cycle  of  operations,  as  to  the  unity 
of  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken — for  it 
is  a  cycle  of  opeiations  obviously  de¬ 
pending  on  adjustments  among  all  the 
forces  both  of  solar  and  terrestrial  phys¬ 
ics — and  every  part  of  this  vast  series 
of  adjustments  must  be  in  continuous 
and  unbroken  correlation  with  the 
rest. 

Thus  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
science  which  tends  to  reduce  all  organ¬ 
isms  to  one  and  the  same  set  of  element¬ 
ary  substances,  or  to  one  and  the  same 
initial  structure,  only  adds  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  we  conclude  that  it  is 
upon  something  else  than  composition, 
and  upon  something  else  than  structure, 
that  those  vast  differences  ultimately  de¬ 
pend  which  separate  so  widely  between 


living  things  in  rank,  in  function,  and  in 
power.  And  although  we  cannot  tell 
what  that  something  is — although  science 
does  not  as  yet  even  tend  to  explain 
what  the  directive  agencies  are  or  how 
they  work — one  thing,  at  least,  is  plain  ; 
that  if  a  very  few  elementary  substances 
can  enter  into  an  untold  variety  of  com¬ 
binations,  and  by  virtue  of  this  variety 
can  be  made  to  play  a  vast  variety  of 
parts,  this  result  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  system  of  mutual  adjustments  as  im¬ 
mense  as  the  variety  it  produces,  as 
minute  as  the  differences  on  which  it 
depends,  and  as  centralized  in  direction 
as  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  results. 
And  so  we  come  to  understand  that  the 
unity  which  we  see  in  nature  is  that  kind 
of  unity  which  the  mind  recognizes  as 
the  result  of  operations  similar  to  its 
own — not  a  unity  which  consists  in  same¬ 
ness  of  material,  or  in  identity  of  com¬ 
position,  or  in  uniformity  of  structure, 
but  a  unity  which  consists  in  similar 
principles  of  action — that  is  to  say,  in 
like  methods  of  subordinating  a  few  ele¬ 
mentary  forces  to  the  discharge  of  spe¬ 
cial  functions,  and  to  the  production,  by 
adjustment,  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

And  of  this  unity,  we  who  see  it,  and 
think  of  it,  and  speak  of  it — we  are  part. 
In  body  and  in  mind  we  belortg  to  it, 
and  are  included  in  it.  It  is  more  easy 
to  admit  this  as  a  general  proposition 
than  really  to  see  it  as  a  truth  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  all  the  consequences  it  involves. 
The  habitual  attitude  of  our  thoughts  is 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  it.  We 
look  on  “  nature”  as  something  outside 
of  us — something  on  which  we  can  look 
down,  or  to  which  we  can  look  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to* our  mood  ;  but  in  any  case, 
something  in  which  we  are  exceptions, 
and  which  we  can  and  ought  to  regard 
from  an  external  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little 
more  carefully  “  Man’s  place  in  Nature" 
— his  share  and  position  in  that  unity 
which  he  sees  and  feels  around  him. — 
Contemporary  Review, 
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ENGLISH  RATIONAL  AND  IRRATIONAL. 
BY  tlTZEDWARD  HALL. 


"  Die  Haupisache  Uberall  die  ist,  die  Erk- 
enntniss  von  der  Meinung  zu  unterscheiden.” 
— F.  E.  D.  SCHLEIERMACHER.  ^ 

Peremptory  and  unreasoned  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  to  what  is  bad  English 
are  not  the  least  of  the  minor  pests 
which  vex  our  enlightened  age  ;  and  the 
bulk  of  them,  as  the  better  informed  are 
well  aware,  may  be  traced  to  persons 
who  have  given  only  very  slight  atten¬ 
tion  to  verbal  criticism.  The  effective 
disseminators  of  these  pronouncements 
are,  indeed,  far  from  numerous.  By 
these  we  mean,  for  the  most  part,  those 
would-be  philologists  who  collect  waifs 
and  strays  of  antipathies  and  prejudices, 
amplify  the  worthless  hoard  by  their 
own  whimseys,  and,  to  the  augmentation 
of  vulgar  error,  digest  the  whole  into 
essays  and  volumes.  That,  however, 
their  utterances  should  be  echoed  un¬ 
questioning!)'  by  the  demi-literate,  and 
adopted  as  subordinate  articles  of  the 
Philistine  creed,  is  only  what  might  be 
expected.  Far  more  readily  than  the 
contrary,  whatever  partakes  of  the  na 
ture  of  disparagement  may  calculate  on 
popular  acceptance.  Account  should 
be  taken,  also,  that  any  seeming  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  man’s  superiority  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  is,  in  general,  a  source  of  keen 
gratification  to  him.  Of  all  that  he 
claims  as  his  own,  nothing  is  likely  to 
raise  him  higher  in  his  own  conceit  than 
his  fancied  possession  of  knowledge  to 
which,  with  the  elegance  implied  in  it, 
they  are  strangers.  Then  again,  re¬ 
search,  or  even  patient  reflection,  where 
the  subject-matter  lies  deeper  than  the 
most  obvious  superficialities,  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  scholars,  and,  as  being  so, 
is  entirely  secure  from  appropriation  by 
the  half -educated  and  their  favorite 
guides.  All  things  considered,  we  may 
be  thankful,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
surprised,  that  the  conceit  of  omnis¬ 
cience,  original  and  derived,  touching 
propriety  in  English,  is  not  more  widely 
diffused  than  we  find  it  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  instinctive  legislation 
concerning  our  language  is  too  frequent 
and  too  obtrusive  to  be  endured  without 
occasional  protest.  Suspicion  of  its 


temerity  can  hardly  occur  to  those  who 
indulge  in  it  deliberately.  That  they 
should  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light, 
that  they  should  surmise  its  utter  pre¬ 
sumptuousness,  their  complacent  self- 
sufficiency  renders  all  but  impossible. 
Philology,  as  they  rate  it,  is  a  thing  light 
enough  to  serve  as  their  mere  avocation 
and  pastime.  In  their  own  opinion,  and 
by  their  tacit  profession,  they  have  read 
all  that  one  needs  to  read,  they  are  in¬ 
fallible  in  point  of  memory,  and  their 
taste  and  their  judgment  are  past  gain¬ 
saying.  Their  attitude  is,  in  short,  ex¬ 
actly  that  which  conciliates  most  speedily 
the  adhesion  of  the  multitude.  Acting 
on  the  maxim  that  modesty  is  not  a  note 
of  inspiration,  they  believe  unwaveringly 
in  themselves,  they  are  visited  by  no 
doubts,  they  cautiously  avoid  dealing  in 
alternatives ;  and  none,  sooner  than 
such,  are  welcome  to  the  unthinking  and 
the  timid,  and  may  assure  themselves 
of  a  host  of  disciples.  To  the  ordinary 
mind  there  is  something  irresistibly  at¬ 
tractive,  and  something  which  invites 
unstinted  confidence,  in  the  pretensions 
of  a  man  who,  conforming  to  a  familiar 
practice,  declares,  for  instance,  that  a 
given  word  or  sense  of  a  word  had  no 
existence  before  a  defined  date,  or  is  not 
to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  any  repu¬ 
table  writer.  Only  arrant  sciolists,  cer¬ 
tainly,  will  venture  on  sweeping  asser¬ 
tions  of  this  stamp.  It  is,  however,  pre¬ 
cisely  these  that  are  wholly  at  one  with 
the  vulgar  mob  of  readers,  characterized 
as  it  is,  what  with  impotence  and  indo¬ 
lence,  by  a  repugnance  to  all  enuncia¬ 
tions  which  bewilder  by  being  limited  or 
qualified.  On  these  worse  than  blind 
dictators  argument  would,  of  course,  be 
wasted.  Still,  it  is  not  altogether  hope¬ 
less  that  suggestions  of  their  incapacity, 
for  cause  shown,  may  penetrate,  and 
with  good  effect,  to  some  whose  reliance 
on  their  false  lessons,  if  it  continued  un¬ 
shaken,  would  promote  the  propagation 
of  foolish  and  mischievous  fancies. 

in  the  case  of  a  living  language,  not 
yet  in  its  decline,  interesting  as  its  his¬ 
torical  philology  may  be,  its  practical 
philology  is  of  importance  vastly  greater. 
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Of  this  the  scope  is,  to  discover  and  to 
record  the  best  recent  and  present 
usage—  in  other  terms,  eligible  prece¬ 
dents.  Nor  can  a  different  view  of  its 
functions  be  accepted,  unless  one  first 
postulates,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
principles  which  will  bear  no  serious  ex¬ 
amination.  The  view  specially  alluded 
to  is  that  of  grammarians,  lexicogra¬ 
phers,  and  rhetoricians,  of  the  autocratic 
type.  Pronouncing,  as  they  do,  arbi¬ 
trarily,  or  from  a  predilection  for  the 
obsolete,  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong,  they  ought,  certainly,  to  pro¬ 
duce  credentials  from  heaven,  or  from 
some  other  exalted  quarter,  conclusive 
that  their  autocratism  is  authentic.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  is  not  so  smooth  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  we  are  to  believe  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  virtually  inspired  ;  and, 
it  being  only  injunctions  that  they  have 
to  do  with,  the  hapless  sceptic  is  con¬ 
stantly  molested  by  doubts  how  to  sep¬ 
arate,  therein,  warrantable  prescriptions 
from  personal  suggestions.  But  a  lan¬ 
guage  is  never  a  finality,  nor  a  fixture  ; 
and  its  course  is  beyond  the  staying  or  the 
controlling  of  speculators  or  theorists. 
Its  prevailing  features,  at  whatever  peri¬ 
od  of  its  career,  are  impressed  upon  it, 
of  necessity,  by  circumstances  which 
constitute  and  distinguish  that  period. 
Depreciation  of  the  former  is,  therefore, 
depreciation,  inclusively,  of  the  latter. 
For  example,  when  modernisms  are 
decried,  as  oBen  happens,  on  the  sole 
avowed  ground  of  their  being  modern¬ 
isms,  it  is  silently  taken  for  granted 
that,  in  comparison  with  our  forerun¬ 
ners,  we  have  retrograded  in  good 
sense,  or  in  good  taste,  or  in  having 
superfluous  wants  ;  for,  if  we  have  not, 
the  expressions  which  satisfied  them 
would  satisfy  us.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  rigid  philological  conser¬ 
vative,  that  every  particular  of  what  he 
idolizes  as  classicism  of  phrase  was  once 
the  very  freshest  of  novelties,  and  so 
every  word  ever  spoken,  back  to  the  pri¬ 
meval  interjections  or  what  not.  If,  as 
he  contends,  we  do  amiss  when  we  in¬ 
novate  on  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us,  it  behoves  him  to  show  what 
there  is  about  us  for  which  we  should  be 
denied  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  bygone 
generations.  He  is  to  show,  also,  and 
antecedently,  that,  after  a  certain  course 
of  development,  a  language  need  change 


no  more,  and  that  it  differs  from  all 
things  else,  in  not  being  relative,  and 
subject  to  the  law  of  mutation  which 
reigns  throughout  nature.  In  fact, 
taken  as  a  whole,  speech,  equally  with 
the  form  of  our  coats  and  of  our  hats,  is 
at  no  time  otherwise  than  a  precarious 
and  fugitive  fashion,  a  resultant  of  causes 
so  inscrutable  in  their  working  that  it 
looks  much  like  the  offspring  of  caprice  ; 
and,  while  we  can  but  blindly  appreciate 
its  true  antecedents,  its  future  fortunes 
wholly  transcend  our  divination.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  point  of  view  of  practice, 
all  that  imports  most  of  us,  respecting 
it,  is,  to  ascertain  what  English  is  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  best  contemporary  writ¬ 
ers,  and  to  govern  ourselves  accord¬ 
ingly.  Adepts  will,  in  exigency,  go 
further  than  this  :  but  let  no  one  believe 
lightly  that  he  belongs  to  their  select 
brotherhood. 

That  which  we  have  here  set  forth 
being,  on  the  face  of  it,  barely  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  axiomatic,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  inconsiderateness  in  which 
even  men  usually  most  circumspect  are 
seen  to  allow  themselves.  Thus,  Lord 
Macaulay  *  speaks  of  Bunyan  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  sample  of  "  the  old  unpolluted  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  ”  and  tells  us  “how  rich 
that  language  is  in  its  own  proper  wealth, 
and  how  little  it  has  been  improved  by 
all  that  it  has  borrowed.”  Prudently 
enough,  the  thesis  of  what  constitutes 
the  unpollutedness  of  Bunyan’s  English 
is  left  unattempted.  And  is  not  that 
pleonastic  property,  its  being  “  rich  in 
its  own  proper  wealth,  ”f  just  as  predi¬ 
cable  of  our  present  English  as  it  is  of 
Bunyan’s  ?  And  has  “  borrowed”  Eng¬ 
lish  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  ?  On  the  assumption,  as 
a  starting-point,  that  the  English  of  a 
certain  age  was  a  gift  direct  from  the 
skies,  and  so  pure  and  pierfect  as  not  to 
admit,  save  to  its  harm,  of  alteration  or 
addition.  Lord  Macaulay’s  eulogy  is  rec¬ 
oncilable  with  right  reason.  But  it  is 
not  that  he  delivered  himself  ambiguous¬ 
ly.  His  error  is  fundamental.  If  it  had 
been  said  of  Bunyan,  that,  looking  to  all 

*  In  his  **  Essays,”  vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424,  7th 
ed. 

f  Another  pleonasm  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  is 
such  as  an  irresolute  man  would  hardly  hazard  : 
"  He  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,”  etc. 
("  History,”  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  557,  10th  ed.) 
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his  circumstances,  he  utilized  a  simple 
style  of  English  with  most  unexpected 
felicity,  quite  enough  would  have  been 
said.  To  Lord  Macaulay  the  English 
of  the  Bible,  as  of  those  older  writers 
who  recall  it  to  mind,  was  powerfully  at¬ 
tractive.  And  we  are  not  obliged  to 
suppose  that  it  was  so  adventitiously, 
that  is  to  say,  owing  to  those  early  asso¬ 
ciations  whose  bias  few  outgrow.  Tried 
by  the  severest  canons  of  taste,  it  is 
found  to  merit  praise  which  cannot  easily 
be  exaggerated.  For  who  can  deny  its 
exquisite  concinnity  with  its  subject- 
matters,  or  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
its  unconstrained  and  rhythmical  fluen¬ 
cy  ?  Still,  for  the  general  purposes  of 
us  moderns,  it  would,  indisputably, 
prove  most  meagre  and  insufficient. 

•  The  history  of  English,  from  the  days 
of  those  happy  ventures,  whose  fruits,  no 
more  than  slightly  modified,  we  see  in 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  is 
the  history  of  what  Lord  Macaulay 
would  have  called  its  pollution.  Previ¬ 
ously  to  the  later  years  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  so  inadequate  was  our  tongue 
for  most  purposes  other  than  social  com¬ 
munication,  that  the  more  learned  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  aspired  to  make  a  mark  in 
literature  were,  with  few  reservations, 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  Latin. 
Such  quasi-vernacular  phenomena  as 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  Bishop 
Pecock,  Lord  Berners,  and  a  few  others, 
are  noteworthy,  over  and  above  their 
unseasonableness,  simply  as  having  been 
too  daringly  tentative  to  induce  imita¬ 
tion.  While  revolting,  from  their  un¬ 
gainly  novelty,  to  the  educated  with 
whom  their  appearance  was  contempo¬ 
raneous,  probably  they  were  well  nigh 
unintelligible  to  all  except  the  educated. 
Our  older  poetry  apart,  from  the  works 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Wicliffe,  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
Tyndale,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
the  “  Paston  Letter,”  one  may  derive  a 
very  fair  idea  of  the  speech  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  as  exhibited  in  what  were  its 
most  acceptable  forms,  down  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  outburst  of  intellectual  vigor 
and  activity  which  concurred  with  the 
Reformation  and  the  introduction  of 
printing  could  not  but  tell  on  our  lan¬ 
guage  advantageously.  To  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  reso¬ 


lute  attempt  that  proved  successful,  tow¬ 
ard  its  enrichment  and  its  improve¬ 
ment  throughout.  In  contrast  to  his 
predecessors  who  had  experimented  to 
the  same  end,  Elyot  was  a  man  of  con¬ 
summate  tact.  Besides  this,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  just  when  the  public  tem¬ 
per  was  attuned  to  the  propounding  of 
innovations.  The  authority  which  at¬ 
tached  to  his  diction,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
generation  next  succeeding  his  own,  is 
exemplified  by  a  rugged  couplet  of 
Richarde  Eden,  himself,  at  least  in 
prose,  and  for  his  age,  no  indifferent 
literary  practitioner.  In  deprecation  of 
censure  at  the  hands  of  purists,  he 
says  : 

I  have  not  for  every  worde  asked  counsayle 

Of  eloquent  Eliot  or  Sir  Thomas  Moore  [fic]. 

As  to  the  good  writers  who,  in  unin¬ 
terrupted  series,  connect  his  day  with 
our  own,  it  is  enough  here  to  glance  at 
the  nature  of  their  services  which  have 
brought  English  to  be  what  it  is.  The 
art  was  very  soon  discovered  of  framing 
sentences  not  unreasonably  protracted  ; 
and,  by  degrees  involution  and  com¬ 
plexity — though  most  translators,  and 
those  who  leaned  to  foreign  modes,  were 
slow  in  disusing  them — came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  questionable  merits. 
But  from  the  first  the  want  of  an  am¬ 
pler  vocabulary  was  practically  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  steps  were  taken  to  supply 
it.  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  are  the 
chief  sources  which  were  deemed  avail¬ 
able  for  this  object  ;  and,  as  short 
words  are  better  than  long  words  of 
equivalent  import,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  dialects  were  not  freely  laid 
under  contribution.  The  preference 
given  to  Latinistic  importations  in¬ 
creased  steadily  for  something  like  a 
century,  after  it  had  set  in  with  force, 
above  all  among  ecclesiastics  and  those 
whose  style  they  influenced.  Though  it 
never  reached  the  exorbitant  pitch  which 
was  gravely  advocated  by  Henry  Cocke- 
ram,  it  surely  neared  the  limits  of  the 
conceivably  endurable  in  Milton,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  and  Henry  More. 
That,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  tradition  of 
English  such  as  the  run  of  men  could 
follow  understandingly  did  not  disappear 
from  books  altogether,  we  have  to  thank, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  humbler  divines. 
With  the  Restoration,  a  new  phase  of 
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uur  language  was  developed.  Foremost 
among  it  representatives  are,  not  to 
name  others,  Sir  William  Temple,  Til- 
lotson,  Dryden,  Jeremy  Collier,  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Defoe,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Berkeley,  Middleton, 
Fielding,  and  Richardson.  And  then 
came  Dr.  Johnson,  with  his  monoto¬ 
nously  balanced  periods  and  his  super¬ 
ficial  reminders  of  the  Caroline  di¬ 
vines.  We  say  superficial  ;  for,  while 
classical  polysyllables  were,  to  them, 
often  little  more  than  aids  to  mere 
grandiloquence,  they  served,  in  his  use, 
to  mark  genuine  distinctions  and  refine¬ 
ments.  Successful  imitators  he  could, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  but  few. 
His  sonorousness  and  the  structure  of 
his  cadences  may  easily  be  mimicked  ; 
but  his  style,  in  its  distinctive  essence, 
is  a  faithful  reflex  of  his  mental  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  and,  until  we  shall  see  his  second 
self,  can  be  only  counterfeited,  not  re¬ 
produced.  The  short-sighted  idea  was, 
in  his  day,  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and 
with  injurious  practical  effect,  that  our 
language  had  attained  a  form  from  which 
to  deviate  must  be  to  deteriorate.  This,* 
though  not  at  all  intentionally,  he  con¬ 
tributed  directly  to  counteract.  Yet, 
quite  independently  of  his  undesigned 
philological  liberalism,  there  were  causes 
at  work,  even  before  his  death,  operat¬ 
ing  to  break  the  uneasy  shackles  by 
which  the  expression  of  thought  had  so 
long  been  hampered  among  us,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  advent  of  the  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  English  of  the  last  seventy  years, 
the  English  of  Bentham,  Southey,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Landor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  and  Mr.  John  Morley. 

As  long  ago  as  1557,  Sir  John  Cheke 
was  persuaded  that  English  could  dis¬ 
pense  perfectly  well  with  further  acces¬ 
sions  from  without.  Not  only  so,  but  he 
deemed  that  such  accessions,  if  realized, 
would  entail  something  very  portentous. 
He  predicted,  with  reference  to  our  lan¬ 
guage,  that,  “  if  we  take  not  heed  bi  tiim, 
ever  borrowing  and  never  payeng,  she 
shall  be  fain  to  keep  her  house  as  bank¬ 
rupt.”  How  the  borrowing  here  could 
possibly  be  compensated  by  the  paying, 
he  can  hardly  have  troubled  himself  to 
inquire.  Just  as  little  did  antiquity 
warrant  him  from  writing  nonsense,  as  it 
warranted  many  a  wiser  man.  Like 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXII.,  No.  5 


Lord  Macaulay,  Cheke  must  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  notion  that  our  language,  at 
a  certain  point  in  time,  shared  the  nature 
of  a  revelation,  and  that  a  self-sufficing 
revelation.  Alternative  to  this  absurd 
position  is  the  superstition,  equally  ab¬ 
surd,  which  magnifies  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  into  inerrancy,  and  supposes 
that  they  foresaw  what  must  be  good  for 
us  better  than  we  ourselves  see  it.  To 
the  one  or  to  the  other  we  must,  per¬ 
force,  trace  the  long-lived  lament — for 
it  comes  to  this — so  worthy  of  its  fatu¬ 
ous  origin,  that  our  speech  has  grown, 
grows,  and  bids  fair  to  go  on  growing. 

The  unreason  which  we  have  thus 
stripped  to  its  nakedness  is,  of  course, 
ordinarily  so  disguised,  that,  until 
closely  scrutinized,  it  looks  more  or  less 
plausible.  A  dogmatizer  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  philology  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  good  deal  in  the  clouds.  Instead  of 
intelligent  and  intelligible  convictions, 
he  has  scarcely  more  than  tenacious  par¬ 
tialities.  These  he  would  justify,  if  he 
could  ;  and,  in  his  inability  to  establish 
them  on  grounds  of  plain  sense,  the  de¬ 
vice,  alike  most  obvious  and  most  im- 
jiosing,  to  which  he  is  wont  to  resort  as 
a  preliminary,  is  a  vague  appeal,  with 
magisterial  air,  to  something  beyond 
average  apprehension.  Having  thus 
thrown  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  unwary, 
he  ventures  whatever  first  occurs  to  him 
that  seems  to  subserve  the  argument 
from  analogy.  This  done,  he  retires 
with  a  metaphorical  bow  ;  the  silent  sa¬ 
lute  being  designed  to  signify  that  your 
submission  is  anticipated,  at  the  peril  of 
your  being  accounted  no  more  sagacious 
than  you  should  be.  The  procedure 
here  sketched  shall  be  illustrated  by  an 
extract  from  the  Edinburgh  Revinv  .* 

We  cannot  admit  the  authority  of  usage 
when  it  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  very  princi¬ 
ples  of  language.  There  is,  we  fear,  ample 
authority,  among  writers  of  the  present  day 
for  the  use  of  the  word  supplement,  not  as  a 
noun  substantive,  which  is  its  proper  meaning 
but  as  a  verb  active,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  supply 
what  is  deficient,”  ”  to  complete.”  We  have 
seen  it  used,  of  late  years,  by  prelates  and 
judges,  who  ought  to  have  abhorred  such  a 
solecism  ;  nay.  we  will  even  confess,  so  in¬ 
fectious  has  it  become,  that  it  has,  once  or 
twice,  crept,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  vigil¬ 
ance,  into  these  pages.  Supplement  is,  by  its 
form,  the  “  thing  added  or  supplied,”  not  the 


*  Vol.  120,  p.  42  (1864). 
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**  &ct  of  supplyint;”  it.  You  might  just  as  well 
say,  that  instead  oi  appending  ano^er  page  to 
your  book,  you  intend  to  appendix  it. 

From  a  writer  who  openly  denies  the 
authority  of  usage  we  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  at  any  shallowness  or  at  any 
sophistry.  And  when  such  a  person 
pieludes  about  “  the  very  principles  of 
language,"  it  is  odds  that  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  principles  is  not  of  much 
the  same  scientific  stamp  as  was  that  of 
Ephraim  Jenkinson  with  cosmogony  and 
Ocellus  Lucanus.  According  to  what 
we  have  just  transcribed,  as  to  “  the 
word  supplement,"  "a  noun  substan¬ 
tive  ...  is  its  proper  meaning." 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  to  complain 
of  this,  however,  unless  we  would  at 
once  lower  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of 
the  reviewer,  and  would  be  thought  to 
demand  impossibilities.  For  we  are  ad¬ 
monished,  in  the  next  page  but  one  after 
that  from  which  we  have  quoted  :  “  If  a 
man  writes  in  a  way  which  cannot  be 
misunderstood  by  a  reader  of  common 
candor  and  intelligence,  he  has  done  all, 
as  regards  clearness,  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  him.  To  attempt  more  is  to 
ask  of  language  more  than  language  can 
perform.”  Assuredly,  this  is  no  im¬ 
provement  on  the  maxim  of  Quintilian  : 
Non  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino 
possit  non  intelligere  curandum.  To  pro¬ 
ceed,  supplement,  as  a  verb,  is  asserted 
to  be  a  solecism  ;  and  what  is  meant  for 
a  reason  is  brought  forward  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  assertion.  We  are  directed  to 
mark  the  signification  which  alone  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  substantive  supplement, 
on  account  of  its  form.  Restricting 
ourselves  to  English,  we  reply  that 
achievement  denotes  both  “  act  of  achiev¬ 
ing”  and  ”  thing  achieved  ;”  and  simi¬ 
larly  twofold  in  meaning  are  acquirement, 
allotment,  assignment,  attainment,  and 
averment,  to  go  no  farther.  On  the 
other  hand,  abasement  is  not  “  thing 
abased  ;”  and  in  the  same  class  with  it 
are  abetment,  abridgment,  adjustment, 
adornment,  allurement,  amazement, 
amusement,  appointment,  arraignment, 
arrangement,  assessment,  astonishment, 
and  so  on  to  weariness.  The  termina¬ 
tion  -ment  supplies  a  variety  of  senses  ; 
and  even  the  Latin  termination  -mentum 
supplies  two.  Supplementum,  and  with 
strict  regularity,  is  either  **  thing  sup¬ 
plied”  or  ”  act  of  supplying  ;”  and  con¬ 


vention  would  have  broken  no  squares 
in  decreeing  that  supplement  should  bear 
the  second  of  these  imports  as  well  as 
the  first.  And  all  this  might,  surely,  be 
discovered  without  much  of  what  the 
critic  calls,  at  p.  56,  “  high  literary  acu¬ 
men"  It  would  have  sufficed  us,  in¬ 
deed,  to  enunciate  the  indisputable  fact, 
that,  in  English,  the  signihcatory  rela¬ 
tion  between  a  substantive  and  its  cor¬ 
responding  verb,  whether  they  have  the 
same  form  or  not,  and  whichever  of 
them  preceded  the  other,  is,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  arbitrary.  Supplement,  as 
a  verb,  and  meaning  what  it  does,  is, 
consequently,  not  a  shade  more  irregu¬ 
lar,  viewed  etymologically  or  in  any 
other  way,  than  augment,  ornament,  tor¬ 
ment,  or  the  Scotch  implement,  or  the 
obsolete  detriment,  “  injure.”  Again, 
the  adduction  of  the  verb  appendix,  with 
intent  to  discredit  the  verb  supplement,  is 
peculiarly  unfortunate.  We  have  often 
seen  the  phrase  ”  to  climax  an  argu¬ 
ment  ;”  and  who,  after  having  heard  a 
few  times  “  to  appendix  a  book,”  would 
revolt  against  it,  any  more  than  against 
“  to  index  it,”  or  against  “  to  catalogue 
a  library  ”? 

By  way  of  pointing  the  lesson,  how 
futile  it  may  be,  save  as  furnishing 
material  for  history,  to  comment  on  ex¬ 
pressions  of  recent  emergence  or  com¬ 
parative  rarity,  we  shall  specify  some 
words  which,  in  the  centuries  when  our 
language  was  undergoing  most  rapid 
transformation,  were  designated  for  their 
novelty,  if  not  also  with  disapproval  or 
ridicule.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  1531, 
condemned,  by  implication,  industry, 
magnanimity,  maturity,  and  modesty;  and 
shortly  afterward  he  proposed  crudity 
and  lassitude.  Nicolas  Udall,  in  1542, 
while  using,  explained,  clime,  geography, 
parasite,  pedagogue,  prorogation,  and 
stratagem.  And  we  are  to  add  foun¬ 
tain,  which  Bishop  Bale,  too,  in  1550, 
would  not  risk  without  a  definition 
tacked  to  it.  Thomas  Langley,  in 
1546,  introduced  circus,  labyrinth, 
and  obelisk,  with  interpretations  which 
show  that,  in  his  judgment,  they  were 
then  entire  strangers.  Writing  in 
1577,  Richarde  Willes  frowned  on 
despicable,  destructive,  homicide,  imbibed, 
obsequious,  ponderous,  portentous,  and  pro¬ 
digious.  These  words,  he  says,  ”  can¬ 
not  be  excused,  in  my  opinion,  for  smel- 
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lyng  to  much  of  the  Latine.”  Among 
words  which  Dr.  William  Fulke,  in 
1583,  scouted  as  “  affected  novelties  of 
termes,  such  as  neither  English  nor 
Christian  ears  ever  heard  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tongue,”  arejfra//V,  ruophyte,  para¬ 
clete^  prepuce,  scandal ;  and  he  thought 
no  better  of  adxient,  evangelize,  sandal, 
scandalize,  and  schism.  Reginald  Scot, 
in  the  year  following,  gave,  as  specimens 
of  “  mysticall  termes  of  art,”  “  termes 
of  the  art  alcumystical,  devised  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  bring  credit  to  cousenage,  ”  the 
substantives  induration,  ingot,  mollifica¬ 
tion,  termination,  test,  and  the  verbs 
cement,  imbibe,  incorporate,  and  sublime. 
Robert  Parke,  in  1588,  defined,  when 
he  used  the  word  hurricane,  or,  as  he 
writes  it,  uracan.  George  Puttenham,  in 
1589,  named  as  new-comers,  compen¬ 
dious,  declination,  delineation,  dimension, 
figurative,  function,  harmonical,  idiom, 
impression,  indignity,  inveigle,  method, 
methodical,  metrical,  numerous,  obscure, 
penetrable,  penetrate,  placation,  prolix, 
refining,  sai'age,  scientific,  significative, 
etc.,  etc.  Sir  John  Smythe,  also  in 
1589,  reclaimed  against  beleaguer.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  1601,  derided  clumsy,  con¬ 
scious,  damp,  inflate,  puffy,  reciprocal,  ret¬ 
rograde,  and  strenuous.  Dekker,  Chet- 
tle,  and  Haughton,  in  “  Patient  Gris- 
sil,”  published  two  years  later,  levelled 
their  wit  at  accoutrements,  adulatory, 
capricious,  compliment,  conglutinate,  fas¬ 
tidious,  misprision,  project ;  and  Chap¬ 
man,  in  1606,  saw  something  to  amuse 
in  collaterally,  condole,  endeared,  and 
model.  Among  expressions  which  Phil¬ 
emon  Holland,  in  1609,  .held  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  elucidate  for  his  readers,  are  in¬ 
cluded  aborigines,  cataract,  cylinder, 
father-in-law,  hemisphere,  sectary ;  and, 
in  1629,  on  using  myriad,  he  expounded 
it  in  a  marginal  annotation.  Holocaust, 
rationed,  and  tunic  stand  in  the  list  |of 
terms  for  avoiding  which  King  James’s 
revisers  of  the  Bible  plume  themselves 
on  having  “  shunned  the  obscurity  of 
the  Papists.”  Edward  Leigh,  in  1639, 
found  avarice,  coadjutor,  dominical,  im- 
pudicity,  paraclete,  and  prevaricate  unen¬ 
durable.  Dr.  Peter  Heylin,  criticising 
the  phraseology  of  the  Romish  version 
of  the  Bible,  enumerates,  as  among  its 
“  words  utterly  unknown  to  any  English 
reader,  unlesse  well  grounded  and  in¬ 
struct^  in  the  learned  languages,”  ac¬ 


quisition,  advent,  host,  presetue,  proposi¬ 
tion  victim.  The  date  of  this  remark  is 
1656,  at  which  time  its  author,  giving 
proof  of  a  memory  as  often  treacherous 
as  faithful,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the 
epithets  “  uncouth  and  unusuall”  to 
cibstruse,  acquiesce,  adequate,  adoption,  ad¬ 
ventitious,  allexnate,  amphibious,  animad- 
vert,  antagonist,  asperse,  casuality,  chi- 
rography,  commensurate,  compensate, 
complacence,  complicate,  concede,  concrete, 
confraternity,  culpability,  depredation,  de¬ 
spondence,  desponding,  destination,  dual, 
embryo,  emerge,  emergent,  emolument, 
eradicate,  erudition,  evacuate,  excogitate, 
excoriate,  exuberancy,  fortuitously,  ger¬ 
minate,  gestation,  gust,  hectic,  hibernal, 
horizontal,  hypothesis,  identity,  imminent, 
impede,  impetuosity,  impurity,  inaudible, 
inauspicious,  incantation,  incurious,  in¬ 
flame,  initiation,  inquietude,  intense,  in¬ 
terfere,  intersect,  intrinsic,  irritate,  itera¬ 
tion,  luminary,  luxuriancy,  magnetic, 
meliorate,  metamorphosis,  minatory,  mode, 
morass,  narrator,  nave,  nonsense,  noxious¬ 
ness,  nude,  oblique,  occult,  ocular,  odium, 
offertory,  omen,  onerous,  operate,  opine, 
organical,  plcuable,  ponderous,  portentous, 
precarious,  preponderate,  prevarication, 
radiant,  rancidity,  reciprocate,  reduction, 
refulgent,  relax,  repertory,  respond,  re¬ 
tention,  reverberation,  salubrious,  scheme, 
scintillation,  sedulous,  series,  sterile,  stim¬ 
ulate,  stipulate,  stricture,  supinely,  sus¬ 
ceptible,  symbol,  synopsis,  system,  temerity, 
temporalities,  tendency,  treatment,  trepi¬ 
dation,  unison,  z'acuity,  valediction,  veni- 
ality,  veteran,  vigil,  virile.  But  we  must 
desist.  As  every  wide  and  observant 
reader  is  fully  aware,  not  only  do  stric¬ 
tures  of  this  description  bestrew  our  lit¬ 
erature  most  freely,  from  the  days  of 
Heylin  to  our  own,  but  that  fanciful  and 
very  subjective  critic  has  had  an  army 
of  followers  as  unadvised  as  himself. 

Executive  faculty  and  judicial  we 
usually  look  to  find  each  by  itself.  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  an  art  and  proficiency  in  its 
related  science  seldom  offer  themselves 
to  view  conjoined  in  one  person.  Be 
his  use  of  his  native  language  ever  so 
irreproachable,  a  man  is  not  consequent¬ 
ly  a  philologist.  From  a  mere  instinct 
of  conservatism,  superficially  cultivated, 
he  may  avoid  very  much  that  rationally 
offends.  If,  however,  he  would  judge 
language  critically,  he  must  habituate 
himself  to  that  industry  of  observation 
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and  that  heedfuiness  of  statement  which 
are  essential  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  by 
recourse  to  which  sound  philology  as¬ 
similates  to  those  sciences  so  closely. 
These  ren)arks  we  shall  illustrate  very 
briefly. 

Archbishop  Whately,  after  assigning 
the  character  of  “unfortunate”  to 
Locke's  “encomium  upon  Aristotle,” 
goes  on  to  say  : 

He  praises  him  for  the  “  invention  of  syl¬ 
logisms,"  to  which  he  certainly  had  no  more 
claim  than  .  .  .  Harvey  to  the  praise  of  having 
mijt/e  the  blood  circulate.  .  .  .  And  the  utility 
of  this  invention -consists,  according  to  him,  in 
the  great  service  done  against "  those  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  deny  anything  a  service 
which  never  could  have  been  performed,  had 
syllogisms  been  an  invention  of  Aristotle’s  ; 
for  what  sophist  could  ever  have  consented  to 
restrict  himself  to  one  particular  kind  of  argu¬ 
ments  dictated  by  his  opponent?* 

Apparently,  His  Grace  must  have  had 
peculiar  notions  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
“  Invention  of  the  Cross”  in  the  prayer- 
book.  Before  criticising  the  English  of 
one  of  our  older  writers,  he  ought,  sure¬ 
ly,  to  have  acquainted  himself  with  the 
language  of  that  writer’s  age  ;  and,  had 
he  construed  Locke  as  I.ocke  was  con¬ 
strued  by  his  contemporaries,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  vestige  of  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  animadversion  here  re¬ 
marked  on.  If  invention  had,  in 
Locke’s  day,  something  of  ambiguity 
alxiut  it,  the  same  kind  of  defect,  only 
heightened,  unquestionably  attached  to 
(iiseovetj^  senses  of  which,  then  familiar 
to  the  learned,  were  “  exploration,” 
“  examination,”  “exhibition,”  “expos¬ 
ure,”  “disclosure,”  etc. 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  suffers 
himself  to  be  moved  from  his  philo¬ 
sophic  equanimity  by  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  “  the  hideous  adjective  educa¬ 
tional  and  its  even  more  hideous  sub¬ 
stantive  educationist."  \ 

Now,  are  additional,  conditional,  con¬ 
gregational,  constitutional,  devotional, 
discretional,  emotional,  fractional,  func¬ 
tional,  intentional,  national,  occasional, 
prof essional,  proportional,  protdsional,  ra¬ 
tional,  sectional,  sensational,  sessional, 
traditional,  and  transitional  "  hideous”  ? 
And  are  abolitionist,  excursionist,  opin- 


*  **  Elements  of  Logic,"  Book  i.  §  r,  foot¬ 
note. 

f  "  Essays  by  a  Barrister,”  p.  191. 


ionist,  oppositionist,  protectionist,  and  re¬ 
ligionist  “  even  more  hideous”  ?  Educa¬ 
tional  was  in  print  as  long  ago  as  1652  ; 
it  was  used  by  Mrs.  Mary  Knowles, 
in  a  colloquy  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and,  as  far  as  is  known,  escaped  re¬ 
buke  ;  and  it  enjoyed  the  sanction  of 
Edmund  Burke.  It  has  age  in  its 
favor,  then,  besides  analogy  ;  and  its 
respectability  and  utility,  being  attested 
by  good  modern  usage,  stand  in  need 
of  no  vindication.  As  to  educationist, 
not  only  is  it  a  regular  formation,  and 
euphonious  enough,  but  it  dispenses  us, 
as  educational  does,  from  the  necessity 
of  a  long  periphrasis.  But  this,  and 
much  more  that  we  might  urge  perti¬ 
nently,  must  be  all  but  superfluous  to  any 
one  who  troubles  himself  to  reflect  a 
little.  For  the  rest,  it  is  at  least  some¬ 
what  singular  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen, 
with  his  judicial  turn  of  mind,  shoulcl 
proffer  unsubstantiated  disparagement 
as  a  substitute  for  argumentation.  His 
mere  pleasure  that  educational  should 
be  “  hideous,”  and  that  educationist 
should  be  “even  more  hideous,”  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  accepted  as  an  irre¬ 
versible  ruling. 

That,  in  a  province  of  investigation 
where  keenly  perceptive  critics  like 
Archbishop  Whately  and  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen  have  strayed  from  the 
right  road,  men  of  no  more  than  average 
prudence  should  go  well-nigh  utterly 
astray,  can  CKcasion  no  surprise.  In 
former  generations,  self-important,  and 
generally  useless,  and  popularly  perni¬ 
cious  speculators,  of  this  calibre,  abound¬ 
ed  more  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ; 
and,  of  very  late  years,  they  have  had  a 
whole  legion  of  imitators  and  copyists 
in  the  United  States.  Their  vagaries  we 
have,  at  present,  no  great  inclination  to 
expatiate  on.  However,  among  the 
American  followers  of  misguiding  Brit¬ 
ons,  there  has  been  one  whose  quixotic 
attempt  to  set  our  language  on  what  he 
took  to  be  its  legs  we  purpose  to  appre¬ 
ciate  briefly.  We  reler  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Cullen  Bryant.*  The  home 
reputation  of  this  gentleman  has,  in  Great 
Britain,  only  the  faintest  of  echoes  to 
such  as  have  read  his  poem  bearing  the 

*  This  article,  substantially  as  now  given, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  several  months 
before  Mr.  Bryant’s  death. 
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impossible  title  of  “  Thanatopsis  * 
for,  in  America,  and  above  all  in  New 
York,  Mr,  Bryant  is,  in  reminiscence,  a 
power  of  formidable  magnitude.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  fulness  of  years  confers  sa¬ 
gacity,  he  must  have  constituted  a  rather 
troublesome  argument  to  all  good  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  considering  that,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-three,  and  as  a  recent  seceder 
from  their  ranks,  he  was  still  editing  a 
Republican  newspaper,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  vigor.  Reformed  himself,  he 
would  have  reformed  others,  and,  as 
we  shall  see,  in  more  things  than  one. 
The  political  party  with  which  he 
was  originally  identified  is,  notorious¬ 
ly,  that  which  embraces  among  its  ad¬ 
herents  nearly  the  whole  of  the  most 
lawless  turbulent,  and  illiterate  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  American  citizenry  ;  peo¬ 
ple  whose  leading  aim,  it  would  seem, 
is,  first  to  establish  a  general  social 
equality,  and  Heaven  alone  knows  what 
by  and  by.  After  parting  company 
with  these  levellers,  Mr.  Bryant  did  not, 
however,  make  a  halt  at  the  conviction 
that  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  the  rabble 
is  unequal  to  the  task  of  managing  the 
state  to  the  best  advantage.  He  also 
came  to  believe  that  the  practice  of 
right  English  was  a  matter  in  which  his 
countrymen  required  lessoning.  With 
intentions  which  had,  no  question, 
a  laudable  motive,  he  would  have  pro- 


'*  Thanatofsia  or  TkaHatcpsy  is  correct. 
Com  pare  autopsy.  T hanatopsis,  like  the  natural  • 
isis'  cereopsis  and  coreopsis,  is  just  as  indefensi¬ 
ble  a  formation  as  telegram,  which  Mr.  Bryant 
would  not  hear  of  even  in  his  newspaper. 
Synopsis  is  right ;  but  a  large  number  of  the 
Greek-derived  technicalities  in  -is.  coined  by 
English  scientists,  as  biogenesis,  etc.,  are  quite 
illegitimate,  and  as  dvarixv  or  would 

be.  Every  philologist,  not  still  in  his  novitiate, 
knows  the  reason. 

Mr.  f.  C.  Pickett,  an  American,  imitating 
Mr.  Bryant’s  impossibility,  has  entitled  one  of 
his  poems  *  Thermopsis  :  The  Hot  Weather." 

People  who  make  new  words  would  often  do 
well  to  submit  their  coinages  to  scholars.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  in  one  of  his  works,  treats  of  homo¬ 
nyms  and  also  of  "  heteric  polynyms."  See  "  A 
Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,"  pp.  173-176  (cd. 
1848).  Of  course,  he  can  have  no  notion  that 
the  second  constituent  of  homonym  is  from 
hvvfta  {dvofi/i). 

The  objection  to  synonym  and  homonym,  as 
ordinarily  employed,  we  have  set  forth  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Ellis's  homonyms  and  polynyms 
ipolyonyms)  we  would  call  homophones  and  homo¬ 
graphs.  The  first  are  identical  to  the  ear  only  ; 
the  second,  identical  to  the  eye. 


raoted  the  diffusion  of  that  praqtice  ;  but 
the  method  by  which  he  essayed  to 
achieve  his  object  was,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  that  of  a  rigid  absolutist.  No  one 
connected,  as  a  writer,  with  his  journal 
was  to  act  on  his  own  notions  as  to  what 
was  English,  unless,  as  respected  a  long 
list  of  words  and  phrases,  those  notions 
tallied  with  such  as  were  held  by  his 
chief.* 

Mr.  Bryant  is  not  always  by  any 
means  desirably  clear  ;  but  still  we  think 
we  do  not  err  in  understanding  that  he 
proscribes  outright  the  substantives  as¬ 
pirant,  authoress,  humbug,  interment, 
item,  nominee.  Oration,  poetess,  proximity, 
raid,  rough,  seaboard,  telegram,\  vicin¬ 
ity ;  the  adjectives  jubilant  and.  talented  ; 
the  verbs  base,  collide,  commence,  inter, 
jeopardize,  locate,  notice,  repudiate,  state,  J 
taboo ;  the  adverb  subsequently ;  and 
phrases  like  is  being  done,  with  prior  /i7,§ 
take  action,  the  deceased,  try  an  experi¬ 
ment,  we  are  mistaken  in,\  which  man,^ 
would  seem.**  Add  the  familiar  artiste, 
cort/ge,  d^but,  depot,  employ^,  en  route, 
rSle,  tapis,  vid.  The  title  Rev.  is  to  be 
allowed,  if  ushered  in  by  the  definite 
article  ;  but  Esq.  and  Hon.  are  not  to 
be  borne  with  on  any  terms. 


*  See.  for  the  details  which  follow,  Mr.  W. 
Fraser  Rae's  “  Columbia  and  Canada,”  pp. 
56-58  (1877). 

f  The  prohibitory  mandate  runs  thus  :  "  tele¬ 
grams,  for  despatches.”  But  a  despatch  may  be 
of  many  sorts  besides  telegraphic,  indistinct¬ 
ness,  it  thus  appears,  is  recommended  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  neoterism. 

With  similar  want  of  precision,  Mr.  Bryant 
has:  "nominee,  for  candidate;''  "raid,  for 
attack  "state,  for  say." 

f  If  locate,  repudiate,  and  state  are  unendur¬ 
able,  are  location,  repudiation,  and  statement  to 
be  dismissed  along  with  them  ?  And  may  one 
no  longer  "  repudiate  a  wife  ?”  Further,  dis¬ 
inter,  disinterment,  misstate,  and  unnoticed 
should  go  out  with  inter,  interment,  state,  and 
notice. 

§  Perhaps  Mr.  Bryant  would  ignore  this 
phrase  only  when  used  adverbially  ;  his  sub 
stitute,  "  before,"  being  ambiguous  But  even 
the  adverbial  prior  to  is  supported  by  respect¬ 
able  authority. 

I  We  are  instructed  to  say  we  mistake  in,  as 
if  the  other  were  not  far  better. 

^  Interrogatively,  also  ?  And  may  we  not 
say,  "  I  do  not  know  which  man  you  allude 
to”  ?  We  are  left  quite  in  the  dark  here. 

•*  Put  "  seems,”  enjoins  Mr.  Bryant.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  almost  incredible  contempt  here 
shown  for  the  sanction  of  the  best  writers,  a 
man  must  be  musing  who  does  not  at  once  feel 
the  difference  between  seems  and  would  seem. 
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But,  b<;/ore  going  farther,  we  wish  to 
note  a  fact  of  literary  history,  make  a 
few  quotations,  and  pro])ose  a  query  or 
two.  Some  years  ago,  then,  Mr.  Bryant 
put  forth  a  moderate-sized  volume  called 
“  Letters  of  a  Traveller.”  Its  contents 
are,  manifestly,  the  result  of  great  care 
and  elaboration.  And,  in  that  volume, 
we  find  the  author  practically  neglectful 
of  the  following  articles  from  his  list  of 
evitanda  :  call  attention  for  direct  at- 
tehtion '‘''claimed,  for  asserted;" 
"cotemporary,  for  contemporary 
"numerous,  as  applied  to  any  noun 
save  a  noun  of  multitude  "past  two 
weeks,  for  last  two  weeks,  and  all  similar 
expressions  relating  to  a  definite  lime 
"quite,  prefixed  to  good,  large,  etc.;”* 
‘‘  talent,  for  talents  or  ability  "  tariff, 
for  rates  of  fare  or  schedule  of  rates 
"those  who,  for  those  persons  who;" 
"wharves,  lor  wharfs." 

Among  Americanisms  which  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant  forbids  are  "bogus;"  "donate ;" 
“  loafer  ;"  "  loan  or  loaned,  for  lend  or 
lent;"  "  on  yesterday  ;"  "over  his  sig¬ 
nature  "posted,  for  informed ;"  "pri¬ 
maries,  for  primary  meetings  ;"  “  section, 
for  district  or  region."  None  of  these 
peculiarities  are  seen  in  his  ”  Letters," 
where,  however,  we  find,  and  uncon¬ 
demned  by  his  later  crticism  : 

At  evening  we  arrived  at  Canada — p.  45. 
And  at  p.  16. 

I  look  upon  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
at  the  South  as  an  event  of  the  most  favorable 
promise  for  that  part  of  the  country — p.  349. 

Back  o/the  bluffs  extends  a  fine  agricultural 
region— p.  58.  At  pp.  250,  273,  285,  321,  329, 
389,  also. 

If  the  new  tariff  obliges  them  to  sell  it  for 
considerable  less,  they  will  still  make  money — 
pp.  318.  319. 

I  went  on  deck,  and  saw  one  of  the  Faro 
Island  ponies,  which  had  given  out  during  the 
night,  stretched  dead  upon  the  deck — p.  423. 

We  passed  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
interspersed  with  towns  which  had  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  activity  and  thrift — p.  201.  And  at 
pp.  321,  329,  also. 

We  meet,  besides,  with  dry-goods  mer¬ 
chant  ;  dutiable  ;  floor,  for  pave  ;  molas¬ 
ses,  for  treacle ;  parlor,  for  drawing¬ 
room;  sidewalk,  for  pavement;  spool, 
for  reel.  Mr.  Bryant  also  improves  the 

*  This  wording  would  apply  to  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  “  not  quite  large  enough.”  But 
quite  targe,  unqualified  by  a  negative,  is,  in 
many  contexts,  good  English,  as  even  Mr. 
Bryant  ought  to  have  recollected. 


railroad-car  of  his  countrymen  into  rail¬ 
way-wagon. 

Even  in  what  precedes,  we  have  am¬ 
ple  data  from  which  to  construct  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Bryant  as  a  verbal  critic. 
His  decisions  as  to  admissible  English 
are  attributable  to  what  our  forefathers 
now  and  then  grandly  called  opsima- 
thy,  “  late  culture  and  Cicero's  re¬ 
minder,  AxpifsaOeig  quam  sint  insolentes 
non  ignoras,  can  only  by  accident  not 
have  been  forestalled  by  Solomon.  We 
have  seen,  from  his  register  of  unlawful 
expressions,  that,  in  drawing  it  up,  he 
must  have  had  in  his  contemplation,  with 
others,  his  former  self,  as  exhibited  in 
his  “  Letters.”  .And  we  have  further 
seen  that  his  ”  Letters”  contain  very 
strange  things  which  his  register  passes 
by  unnoticed.  Did  he  suppose  these 
Americanisms  to  be  good  English  ? 
That  he  would  have  disallowed,  in  the 
currently  written  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  words  and  phrases  w’hich  he 
would  have  allowed  in  a  volume  destined 
for  more  leisurely  perusal,  and  for 
greater  duration,  than  the  issues  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  is  not  to  be 
presumed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  his 
category  of  exclusion.  He  lays  under 
ban:  "  action,  lor  proceeding  ;"  "aggre¬ 
gate,  for  altogether  or  total ;"  "  average, 
for  ordinary ;"  "beat,  for  defeat;” 
"  conclusion,  for  close  or  end  ;*  "  couple, 
for  two  "decade,  for  ten  years;” 
”  decease,  as  a  verb  ;  ”  ”  endorse,  for  ap¬ 
prove  ;"  "  graduates,  for  is  graduated  ; ' ' 
"issue,  ioT  question  or  subject;"  "  leni¬ 
ency,' ior  lenity;"  "majority,  relating 
to  places  or  circumstances,  for  most ;' 
"materially,  for  largely  ox  greatly 
"partially,  lor  partly ;"  "portion,  for 
part;”  "  progress, %  for  advance  or 
growth;"  "realized,  for  obtained;” 
"spending,  for  passing;"  "start,  for 
begin  or  establish  ;"  ”  the  United  States, 
as  a  singular  noun.”|  Nor,  if  he  could 

•  Why  not,  then,  restrict  conclude  to  the 
sense  of  “  infer  ”? 

f  Yet  he  saw,  somewhere,  “  a  pair  of  mango 
trees”  !  “  Letters,"  etc.,  p.  374. 

^  Would  he  have  demurred  to  material  'm  ”  a 
material  difference”  ? 

^  On  the  verb  progress  he  is  silent. 

I  Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  Let¬ 
ters.”  etc.,  p.  335,  write  “  Bellows  Falls  is"  ? 

In  the  sequel,  we  shall  try  some  points  of 
Mr.  Bryant’s  fastidiousness  by  the  standard  of 
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help  it,  were  his  fellow-citizens  to  speak 
of  greenbacks,  but  treasury-notes,  or  of 
the  fall  of  the  year,  or  of  a  freshet ;  and 
yet  he  himself  used  the  provincial  slut, 
for  bitch,  with  the  Scotticisms  winded, 
for  wound,  and  sparse.  The  austerity  of 
taste  which  would  have  effaced  Brother 
Jonathan  and  John  Bull  could  not, 
of  course,  permit  that  a  negro  should 
ever  be  called  a  darkey.  And  there  is  to 
be  no  toleration  of  “  Wall  Street  slang 
generally  :  bulls,  bears,*  long,  short,  flat, 
corner,  tight,  moribund,  comatose,  etc.” 
In  the  interest  of  something  undeclared, 
and  not  easy  of  conjecture,  afterwards 
is  never  to  show  itself,  but  the  quaint 
and  not  over-euphonious  afterward. 
As  to  ”  banquet,  for  dinner  or  supper,” 
”  indebtedness,  for  debt,”  and  ”  lengthy, 
for  long,”  who  ever  misuses  them  thus  ? 
Here,  however,  as  often  elsewhere,  it 
may  be  that  Mr,  Bryant,  with  his  bewil¬ 
dering  obscurity  of  drift,  meant  to  inter¬ 
dict  words  absolutely,  and  did  not  trou¬ 
ble  himself  about  exactness  of  definition. 
But,  for  brevity,  we  must  leave  unsaid 
much  that  we  should  like  to  say. 

Of  Mr,  Bryant’s  own  ventures  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  to  the  end  undisclaimed,  we  shall 
presently  give  some  specimens,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  those  produced  already. 
On  his  practical  authority,  as  will  be 
seen,  or  as  would  be  seen  from  vouchers 
for  which  we  have  no  room,  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  in  spite  of  what  will  strike 
English  readers  as  its  singularities, 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  quite  faultless  : 

I  am  from  America,  where  ray  home  is  at 
the  North  ;  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  so 
many  Englishmen  dislike  me  on  that  account. 


Lord  Macaulay.  With  reference  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  of  idiom,  however,  he  contrasts  to  ad¬ 
vantage  with  that  celebrated  stylist.  '*  Eight 
dollars  A  monlYi  is  the  common  rate.”  (“Let¬ 
ters,”  etc.,  p.  137.)  Lord  Macaulay  has : 
"  Four  shillings  a  week,  therefore,  were,  ac 
cording  to  Petty’s  calculation,  fair  agricultural 
wages.”  (“  History,”  etc.,  chap,  iii.)  “  Ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  sent  for  outfit.” 
i/hid.  chap.  X.)  And  so  often.  Yet  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay  is  not  consistent.  “  The  ambassador 
told  his  master  that  six  thousand  guineas  was 
the  smallest  gratification  that  could  be  offered 
to  so  important  a  minister.”  (Ibid.  chap,  vi.) 
And  who  does  not  prefer  was  here,  appealing 
in  its  defence,  to  Coleridge’s  dictum  about 
“the  inward  and  metaphysic  grammar  resisting 
successfully  the  tyranny  of  formal  grammar”?) 

*  Can  Mr.  Bryant  really  have  supposed  finan¬ 
cial  bulls  and  bears  to  be  peculiar  to  Wall 
Street.  New  York  ? 


For  some  time,  my  circumstances  have  been 
better  with  every  year  ;  and  I  have  laid  by  thou¬ 
sands  after  thousands  annually.  So,  having 
a  good  sum  of  money  beforehand,  enough  nut 
to  give  out  suon,  I  have  come  to  make  England 
a  visit.  Before  my  late  voyage,  I  had  never 
been  on  the  main  ocean  ;  and  it  took  me  with 
surprise.  At  morning  and  evening,  I  could  not 
but  observe  the  appearance  of  the  brine,  which. 
to  inspection,  appeared  to  be  tinged  0/ a  peculiar 
color.  I  am  much  subject  to  sea-sickness  ;  and 
I  took  a  severe  attack.  But  the  ship- surgeon’s 
supply  of  remedies  were  all  at  my  disposal  ; 
and  he  put  me  by  the  danger  of  being  weak¬ 
ened.  I  landed  at  Queenstown  in  due  time, 
and  after-ward  proceeded  on  the  railro<ul.  I 
was  glad  to  find  myself  in  a  railway-wagon 
once  more,  though  1  took  an  unpleasant  jolting, 
and  though  my  travelling  companions  were 
very  disagreeable  individuals ;  these  parties 
being  a  pair  of  squalid  females  and  two  equally 
unwelcome  personages  of  the  male  sex.  I  was 
at  Dublin  a  week,  and  each  day  was  more  in¬ 
terested.  The  lower  Irish  are  curious  for  the 
costume.  The  number  of  them  enjoying 
thrift,  though  wasteful,  is,  as  compared  with 
Americans,  very  few.  Your  climate  is  trying  ; 
but  I  have  already  began  to  take  a  seasoning. 
During  a  week  as  a  visitor  to  Malvern,  I  every 
day  ascended  a  steep  declivity  near  by  there. 
The  orchards  of  the  apple  and  pear  in  your 
western  counties  excited  my  admiration.  Here 
in  London,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  either  the 
hotels  I  tried  at  first :  and  I  shall  not  remain 
long  where  I  am  now.  They  are  flooring  the 
sidewalks  on  either  side  of  the  street ;  and  the 
din  is  incessant.  Day  after  day  have  passed, 
and  there  are  no  signs  of  its  discontinuance. 
Besides  this,  just  back  of  me  is  a  house  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  where,  by  the  bye,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  at  church  several  times.  Its  rector  is, 

I  judge,  a  considerable  able  and  energetic  man. 
He  has  a  good  record.  I  am  told,  and  preaches 
to  acceptance  ;  and  I  hear  that  his  parishioners 
held  a  meeting  the  other  day,  to  his  honor,  and 
voted  him  a  testimonial.  But  I  have  arrived  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  constant  bell-ringing  is 
too  much  for  me.  Consequently,  as  I  am  of  that 
nature  that  I  love  quiet,  1  keep  without  mv 
lodgings  as  much  as  possible.  But  I  have  not 
inclination  to  the  telling  of  any  more  of  my 
discomforts. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  offer  a  para¬ 
graph  wholly  inadmissible,  because  of 
the  expressions  in  it  which  are  italicized, 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  daily 
journal : 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  London.  Its  items 
are  numerous  enough  ;  and  some  few  of  them 
are  worth  noticing.  The  progress  of  the  Turco- 
Russian  contest  is  very  slow.  The  Russians 
have  beaten  the  Turks  again  ;  but  we  are  not 
to  base  hopes  of  immediate  peace  on  the  fact. 
The  aggregate  loss  of  the  Turks  was  only  two 
thousand  men  ;  and  this  cannot  cripple  them 
materially.  It  would  seem  that  we  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  Conservatives  purpose 
intervention.  Several  of  their  leading  men  re 
pudiate  the  idea.  The  Liberals  are  of  course 
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jubilant.  Their  desire  to  see  the  war  brought 
to  a  conclusion  will  probably  be  realised  before 
very  long.  Attention  has  again  been  called  to  the 
continued  imprisonment  of  certain  Fenians  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  the  release  of  a  couple 
of  them.  During  the  past  week,  two  well- 
known  authoresses,  one  of  them  a  poetess,  have 
iied.  Neither  of  them  was  interred  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  It  is  stated  that  the  panic 
about  hydrophobia  is  decreasing.  General 
Grant  intends  to  spend  several  months  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  That  he  is  a  man  of  only 
average  ability  as  a  statesman,  or  even  of  less, 
may  Ik  quite  true  ;  but  he  showed  true  genius 
as  a  soldier.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with 
the  telephone,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards 
at  Dover.  The  majority  of  them  were  success¬ 
ful^!  In  London  and  its  vicinity,  snow  has 
scarcely  been  seen  this  winter.  The  moon  has 
been  partially  eclipsed.  Just  subsequently  to 
the  eclipse,  the  wind  was  unusually  high.  Bull 
Ram  Choose  has  made  his  appearance  as  an 
aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Choochoo  ;  but  the 
proximity  of  powerful  tribes  favorable  to  its 
present  occupant  threatens  to  defeat  his  am¬ 
bition.* 

What  Mr.  Bryant  believed  to  be  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  excerpts  from  his  “  Letters,” 
here  following,  bear  speaking  evidence. 
Nine  tenths,  at  least,  of  the  sentences 
which  we  marked  for  extraction  must, 
however,  be  omitted. 

These  are  all  curious  for  the  costume— p.  53. 

They  tell  you  very  quietly,  that  everybody 
who  comes  to  live  there  must  taie  a  seasoning 

“E: 

They  are,  in  fact,  becoming  better  with  every 
year—p.  loy.f 

*  Among  recent  writers  of  note,  no  one,  per¬ 
haps.  has  been  more  fastidious  than  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay.  And  yet.  in  turning  over  some  of  his 
pages,  we  have  fallen  in  with  proof  that  even 
be,  if  living,  would  have  had  to  mend  his  ways. 
In  order  to  pass  muster  as  a  penny-a-liner  on 
the  staff  of  the  blew  York  Evening  Post.  For, 
by  his  use  of  afterwards,  aggregate,  aspirant- 
average,  banquet,  beat,  call  atttention  to,  com¬ 
mence,  conclusion,  graduate,  inter,  interment, 
issue,  materially,  nominee,  notice,  numerous, 
oration,  partially,  portion,  progress,  quite,  raid, 
realise,  spend,  state,  subsequently,  talent,  tariff, 
those  who,  try  an  experiment,  vicinity,  and  would 
seem,  he  has  infringed  Mr.  Bryant’s  dictates  ; 
and  he  has  also  "above  seventy,”  "above  five 
thousand  men,”  “  a  year*”  etc.,  in  which 
phrases,  accoMing  to  that  gentleman,  above, 
for  more  than,  is  bad  English. 

Lord  Macaulay  uses  freely  both  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  make  an  experiment,  and  in  one  and 
the  same  sense  :  but  he  has  the  former  at  least 
twice  as  often  as  the  latter.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  Try  an  experiment  is  almost  an  instance 
of  what,  in  Latin  grammar,  is  known  as  the 
cognate  accusative,  of  which  we  have  a  fair 
number  of  samples  in  older  English. 

f  This  Germanism  is  becoming  very  common 


Turning  out  of  the  main  road,  we  began  to 
ascend  a  steep  green  declivity — p.  157.  And  at 

p.  33a- 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  at  one  of  the 
churches — p.  179, 

By  my  side  was  a  square-built,  fresh-colored 
personage,  who  had  travelled  in  America,  and 
whose  accent  was  almost  English— p.  203. 

He  carried  it  to  a  large  pond  near  his  house, 
the  longest  diameter  of  which  is  about  a  mile — 
p.  250. 

Five  years  ago,  the  number  was  very  few — p. 
259. 

Among  them  I  saw  a  face  or  two  quite  famil¬ 
iar  in  Wall  Street— p.  277. 

A  single  stroke  of  the  paddle,  given  by  the 
man  at  the  prow,  put  us  safely  by  the  seeming 
danger — p.281. 

It  is  about  ten  miles  from  either  the  hotels  to 
the  summit— pp.  332,  333. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  mountain  region  .  .  . 
took  me  soith  surprise  and  astonishment — p.  333. 

Commonly  the  dead  are  piled,  without 
coffins,  one  above  the  other,  in  the  trenches — 
p.  366. 

I  saw  a  group  of  children,  of  different  ages, 
all  quite  pretty. — p.  379. 

Here  are  broad  wo<^s,  large  orchards  of  the 
apple  and  pear — p.  430. 

A  fine  piece  of  old  Etruscan  wall  .  .  .  built 
of  enormous  uncemented  parallelograms  of 
stone — p.  439. 

We  find,  moreover,  such  old  words 
as  depasture,  disfurnish,  ministers,  and 
haunt  as  a  verb  neuter  ;  together  with  ”  a 
dense  umbrage  of  leaves,  and  “  the  leaves 
jffO'N sere."  Emigrants  is,  from  fear  of  a 
most  useful  modernism,  made  to  do  duty 
for  immigrants.  Impend  is  often  pref'erred 
where  good  taste  would  dictate  hang ; 
and  we  have  ”  looms  from  which  two 
unfinished  mats  were  depending."  *  Yet 
Mr.  Bryant  cashiers,  as  intolerable  Lat- 
inisms,  inter,  jubilant,  oration,  proxim¬ 
ity,  repudiate,  subsequently,  and  vicinity. 
But  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  any 
judgment,  or  at  any  crotchet,  how  eccen¬ 
tric  soever,  as  regards  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  from  a  man  who  ascends  a  decli%>- 
ity  ;  who  meets  with  a  pond  of  at  least 
three  diameters  of  different  lengths,  and 
a  wall  built  of  parallelograms,  figures  of 
only  two  dimensions  ;  and  who  can 
write  :  “To  use  a  phrase  very  common 
in  England,  they  are  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  pictures  I  ever  saw.”  f 


in  the  United  States.  Compare  mit  jedem 
Jahre,  mit  jedem  Tage.  mit  jedem  Augenblicke, 
etc.  Another  Germanism  often  heard  there  is 
“  what  for  a,”  was  fiirein. 

*  “  Letters.”  etc.,  p.  292. 
f  “  Letters,”  etc.,  p.  165 
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As  lately  as  1873  Mr.  Bryant  brought 
out  a  volume  entitled  “  Orations  and 
Addresses,”  of  his  own  composition. 
To  give  all  desirable  completeness  to 
our  body  of  evidence  as  to  what  this 
gentleman,  afterward  so  severe  a  censor 
of  the  language  of  others,  was  then  ca¬ 
pable  of,  in  the  way  of  sinning  against 
good  English,  we  remit  the  curious  to 
PP-  3.  45.  50.  70,  99.  »04,  112,  163, 
t64,  168,  169,  i9t,  202,  228,  247,  275, 
3r7,  39 1  of  the  volume  in  question, 
where  will  be  found  “  of  that  nature 
that,”  “  a  public  dinner  to  his  honor,” 

“  conclusions  to  which  he  arrived,” 

”  booked  for  a  pleasantry,”  ”  written  to 
such  acceptance,”  “with  no  enemy  to 
lay  the  axe  at  its  root,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  violations  of  idiomatic  propriety, 
with  the  occasional  bad  grammar  and 
vulgarity,  observable  in  the  passages  re¬ 
ferred  to,  speak  abundantly  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  particular,  it  is,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  a  writer’s  appropriate  choice  of 
prepositions,  quite  as  much  as  anything 
else,  that  evidences  conclusively  his 
genuine  familiarity  with  the  tongue  he  is 
using  ;  and  herein  the  punctilious  Mr. 
Bryant  failed  most  egregiously.  It  is 
instructive,  also,  to  see,  in  the  case  of 
many  things  which,  eventually,  he  would 
not  suffer  in  his  newspaper,  how  soon 
before  he  was  unconvinced  of  their  dis¬ 
reputableness.  In  the  volume  under 
notice,  though  he  employs  afterward 
twelve  times,  he  employs  aftenvards, 
which  he  later  came  to  turn  his  back  on, 
eight  times.  Parties,  when  not  techni¬ 
cal  for  persons,  at  last  was  ostracized,  and 
with  reason  ;  but,  at  p.  1 16,  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  and  the  lady  he  would 
have  married  are  spoken  of  as  ”  both 
parties.”  Further,  at  p.  320,  he  has 
“  for  nearly  half  a  century  past  ”  at  p. 
186,  poetess  ;  at  p.  357,  the  substantive 
progress  ;  at  p.  70,  the  verb  state  ;  at  p. 
*59.  “years  had  been  spent;”  at  pp. 
221,  223,  tariff ;  at  p.  telegram  ;  at 
p.  1 1 6,  try  an  experiment.  ”  His  party 
record,”  exemplifying  an  American  in¬ 
novation  which  he  subsequently  repudi¬ 
ated,  occurs  at  p.  282.  Indeed,  the 
very  title  of  his  took  contains  a  word 
which  was  forbidden  to  his  contributors, 
orations.  How  any  literary  assistant  of 
his  could  have  obeyed  the  law  laid  down 
for  him,  if  he  had  taken  this  book  as  the 
subject  of  a  review,  passes  our  conjec- 
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ture.  But  enough  of  this,  if  not  more 
than  enough. 

Here,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  rather 
startling  portrait  of  a  verbal  critic,  as 
outlined  by  himself.  Who  can  now 
question,  that,  in  the  function  which  he 
arrogated,  the  artist  had  vastly  more  to 
learn  than  to  teach  ?  Not  only  Ger¬ 
mans,  Hollanders,  Danes,  Russians, 
Italians,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  and  Finns, 
but  divers  Hindus,  Parsees,  and  Japa¬ 
nese,  distinctly  better  versed  than  Mr. 
Bryant  in  the  employment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  have,  from  first  to  last, 
crossed  our  path.  Fully  regardful  of 
the  claims  to  venerable  memory  which 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  a  high-minded, 
energetic,  and  altogether  estimable  man, 
who  lived  to  weather  more  than  four¬ 
score  winters,  we  submit  for  considera¬ 
tion  whether  he  has  not  exhibited  him¬ 
self  as  a  very  novice  in  the  management 
of  our  mother-tongue.  To  speak  within 
compass,  his  qualifications  to  pose  as  an 
Aristarchus  were,  for  the  most  part, 
barely,  if  at  all,  short  of  ludicrous. 
Living,  as  he  did,  among  a  people  among 
whom,  in  the  case  of  all  but  a  very  few 
writers  and  speakers,  our  language  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  de¬ 
praved,*  he  is  not  to  be  refused  praise 
for  having  exerted  himself,  according  to 
his  lights  and  opportunities,  to  prevent 
the  diffusion  of  unquestionable  inaccura¬ 
cies  and  vulgarisms  ;  for  of  these  there 
are,  in  his  catalogue  of  unpermitted  ex¬ 
pressions,  many,  not  remarked  on  in 
this  paper,  which  every  one  would  do 
well  to  avoid.  But  why,  it  is  obvious 

*  While  preparing  this  paper,  we  have 
chanced  to  run  through  “  Edgar  Huntly,”  by 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  an  American  novel¬ 
ist  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning 
of  this.  ”  Edgar  Huntly”  was  finished  and 
published  in  1799.  Despite  its  occasional 
oddities  and  inaccuracies  of  expression,  it  sel¬ 
dom  reminds  one  of  its  author’s  nationality. 
Whoever  compares  it  with  Mr.  Bryant’s  ”  Let¬ 
ters,”  the  English  of  which  is  not  much  worse 
than  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
of  his  college-bred  compatriots,  will  very  soon 
become  aware  to  what  degree  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  our  language  has  declined  among  educated 
Americans. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Bristed.  ”  the  ad¬ 
mitted  classics”  of  American  literature,  ”  such 
as  Irving  and  Bryant,  for  example,  use  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  most  fastidious  would  be 
puzzled  to  detect  any  deviation  from  the  purest 
English  models.”  —  “Cambridge  Essays,” 
1855,  p.  63. 
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to  ask,  did  he  pass  by  scores  of  such 
things,  including  a  large  number  of 
Americanisms,  which  contributors  to 
his  journal  must  have  been  just  as  likely 
to  trespass  into  as  into  those  which  he 
has  particularized  ?  Was  it,  as  his 
silence  and  his  own  practice  lead  us  to 
infer,  because  they  had  his  approval  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  seen  to  have 
stigmatized  an  abundance  of  forms  and 
modes  of  speech  against  which  there  is 
no  rational  objection  whatever,  as  must 
be  clear  to  all  w'ho  know  what  is,  in 
England,  deemed  unexceptionable  Eng¬ 
lish. 

And  whence  did  he  derive  his  opin¬ 
ions  as  regarded  impure  English  ?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  hazarding  a  sur¬ 
mise  on  this  point.  The  consensus  as 
to  words  and  uses  of  words,  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  perusing  the  best  English 
writers  of  this  century,  can  have  counted, 
in  his  estimation,  as  only  most  unim¬ 
portant.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
we  suppose  as  possible  an  amount  of 
consentaneous  whimsicality  bordering 
on  a  miracle,  the  unweighed  judgments 
of  the  criticasters  whose  noxious  sway 
we  set  out  with  deploring,  were,  to  him, 
so  many  laws,  and  laws  precluded  from 
all  reversal.  Nor  was  he  peculiar,  in  this 
respect,  among  Americans.  He  was 
simply  an  exponent  of  an  enormous  class 
of  them.  Independence  of  determina¬ 
tion  touching  what  is  good  English,  or 
bad,  founded  on  observation  of  the 
usage  of  the  most  creditable  modern 
authors,  they,  with  rare  exceptions,  ap¬ 
parently  acknowledge  to  be  beyond  their 
competence.  To  the  decisions  of  sundry 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  mainly 
shallow  pretenders,  whom  they  are 
pleased  to  take  for  deep  philologists, 
they  defer,  however,  with  uninquiring 
submission.  These  decisions  are  re¬ 
issued  and  countersigned  among  them, 
with  amplifications,  in  books,  and  mag¬ 
azines,  and  newspap>ers,  by  persons  who, 
for  no  more  solid  reason  than  their  pos¬ 
itiveness  in  asserting,  are  recognized  as 
of  authority ;  and  misconceptions  of 
the  grossest  and  most  absurd  cast  are 
thus  obtruded  upon  all  who  can  read. 
Something  of  this  kind  of  result  is  seen 
in  England  ;  but  in  the  United  States 
the  evil  of  which  we  speak  is  far  more 
conspicuous.  So  influential  there  are 
the  lessons  of  prejudice  and  caprice,  in¬ 


culcated  by  indigenous  teachers,  that, 
for  instance,  afterwards,  instead  of 
afterward,  is  usually  accounted  an 
error  quite  unpardonable.  As  to  im¬ 
perfect  passive,  like  is  being  built,*  to 
say  that  they  have  been  reprobated  as 
seemingly  on  a  plane  with  moral  turpi¬ 
tude,  is  not  to  exaggerate  facts.  Again, 
Professor  William  C.  Fowler,  in  his 
English  Grammar,  rules  that  any  manner 
of  means,  demoralize,  first-rate,  foggy, 
full  sunng,  goings-on,  humbug,  on  to,  out 
of  sorts,  snooze,  to  stave  off,  etc.,  etc., 
are  Americanisms.  The  doings  of 
American  philologasters  are,  in  truth,  a 
curious  study.  On  the  aversion,  enter¬ 
tained  by  so  many  Americans  who  affect 
immaculate  English,  to  reputable  words 
of  recent  introduction,  or,  where  the 
words  are  old,  to  current  senses  of  them 
which  lack,  or  are  thought  to  lack,  the 
countenance  of  long  prescription,  we 
forbear  to  dilate.  Yet  we  may  note, 
that,  as  a  type  of  the  rest,  Mr.  Bryant, 
while  he  disdained  certain  of  these  words 
and  senses,  patronized  still  more,  prob¬ 
ably  from  being  unaware  of  .their  com¬ 
parative  novelty.  Nor  shall  we  dwell 
on  other  salient  features  of  the  misplaced 
precisianism  of  Americans,  of  which  the 
greater  share  is  to  be  attributed  where 
not  to  ignorance  at  least  to  misapprecia- 
tion  of  those  precedents  of  usage  which 
Englishmen  are  content  to  abide  by. 
And  as  these  characteristics  of  unwisdom 
and  bad  taste  have  been  illustrated  suf¬ 
ficiently,  so,  it  will  be  granted,  we  have 
given  a  full  measure  of  attention  to  Mr. 
Bryant  and  his  fantastic  and  parcel- 
learned  ambition  to  render  aesthetic  aid 
and  comfort,  in  the  province  of  speech, 
to  the  upward  or  to  the  downward  career 
of  the  American  ochlocracy. 

Common-sense,  if  duly  exercised, 

*  Lord  Macaulay,  we  are  informed  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  reproved,  as  sole- 
cistic,  ■*  the  tea  is  being  made.”  Yet,  at  differ¬ 
ent  dates,  beginning  with  1826,  he  himself,  in 
familiar  letters,  did  not  scruple  at  “  while  it  is 
being  read”  “  all  the  Edinburgh  Reviews  are 
being  bound,”  "  measures  are  being  taken.” 
See  “  Life,”  etc.  (ist  ed.),  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  354  ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  124,  footnote 

That  impedects  passive  were  creeping  into 
use  upward  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  now 
ascertained.  James  Harris,  the  philologist, 
wrote  in  ryyg,  “  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  .  .  . 
being  examined and  his  wife  wrote,  ten  years 
earlier.  “  there  (V  a  good  opera  .  .  .  novi  being 
aeted.” 
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would  assuredly,  avail  to  put  an  end  to 
false  philology.  In  every  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  whose  literature  has  reached  us, 
we  can  clearly  mark  an  era  when,  in 
the  combined  articles  of  expressiveness, 
perspicuity,  and  other  qualities  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  it  was  eminently  at  its  best. 
This  era  we  call  classical ;  and  locu¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  a  posterior  era  we 
are  taught  to  look  upon  with  a  certain 
contempt  ;  as  if  Tacitus,  and  even  St. 
Augustine  and  the  first  Pope  Gregory, 
among  the  later  developments  with 
which  they  abound,  did  not  offer,  in 
many  a  normal  derivative,  and  in  many 
a  terse  and  pregnant  phrase,  genuine  im¬ 
provements  on  Ciceronian  circumlocu¬ 
tion  and  diffuseness.  Nevertheless,  not 
to  award  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  Roman 
writers  who  flourished  just  before  and 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  would  be 
preposterous.  With  the  strictest  pro¬ 
priety,  we  may  speak  of  the  golden  age 
of  Latin  ;  only  it  is  for  a  reason  which 
forbids  that  we  should  speak  of  a  golden 
age  of  English.  Latin  has  a  finished 
history  ;  whereas  it  may  still  be  early, 
twenty  centuries  hence,  to  tell  how  Eng¬ 
lish  rose,  culminated,  and  gradually 
parted  with  its  identity.  And  yet  there 
are  many,  at  this  day,  as  there  probably 
have  been  from  time  out  of  mind,  so  un¬ 
thinking  as  to  the  bewail  the  decadence 
of  our  mother-tongue.  It  has  likewise 
been,  and  it  still  is,  the  express  wish  of 
these  visionaries,  with  Dean  Swift  as 
their  spokesman,  “  to  settle  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continu¬ 
ance.”  *  Heedless  that  new  discover¬ 
ies,  inventions,  and  speculations,  con¬ 
verse  with  foreign  nations  and  their  lit¬ 
erary  productions,  and  various  other 
causes  tending  to  modify  human  speech, 
have  always  been  working  changes  in 
English,  our  linguistic  conservatives  un¬ 
consciously  demand,  for  the  realization 
of  their  insensate  chimera  of  fixity,  that 
the  course  of  nature  should  be  sus-' 
pended,  and,  withal,  that  the  mind  of 
man  should  be  reduced  to  complete 
stagnation.  Page  after  page  might  be 
filled  with  absurdities  conceived  in  the 


*  If  we  may  believe  Lord  Macaulay,  the  con¬ 
summation  here  wished  for  has  been  attained  ; 
for.  referring  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  time  “  long  after  our  speech 
had  been  fixed.”  (**  Essays,”  vol.  1.  p.  405, 
7th  ed.) 


same  spirit  as  that  of  these  rhymes  of 
Robert  Gould,*  dated  in  the  year  1687  . 

Our  language  is  at  best ;  and  it  will  fail. 

As  th’  inundation  of  French  words  prevail. 

Let  Waller  be  our  sundard  :  all  beyond. 

Tho*  spoke  at  court,  is  foppery  and  fond. 

To  turn  to  dreamers  of  another 
species,  not  a  whit  behind  Gould,  on  the 
score  of  irrationality,  is  Gilbert  Wake¬ 
field  with  his  idolatry,  whatever  its  con¬ 
sequences,  of  analogy  and  grammar. 
These  being  in  his  contemplation,  not 
in  their  real  character,  as  things  in  per¬ 
petual  flux,  but  as  though  they  possessed 
the  constancy  of  space,  or  of  the  folly  of 
the  wise,  he  thus  delivers  himself :  f 
“  It  is,  certainly,  high  time  for  our  un¬ 
constructed  and  solecistic  style  to  be 
modelled  by  the  rectitude  of  their  immu¬ 
table  and  applicable  standard,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  called  in  to  our 
assistance,  and  will  then  essentially  im¬ 
pair  the  beauties  and  diminish  the  ultili- 
ties  of  our  noblest  writers,  in  prose  and 
verse,  to  future  generations.”  Jupiter 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  give  ourselves 
to  the  worship  of  Wakefield’s  false  gods, 
and  incur  the  retribution  for  it  which  is 
so  frigidly  presaged  !  Nor  shall  we  ; 
but,  to  the  very  end,  we  shall  do  as 
countless  generations  have  done  before 
us.  When  it  shall  come  to  be  at  all 
patent  that  the  English  nation,  whether 
from  luxury,  neglect  of  mental  culture, 
or  any  other  moral  or  intellectual  can¬ 
cer,  has  entered  on  the  downhill  road  to 
barbarism,  or  to  some  like  calamity,  the 
day  will  have  arrived,  and  not  till  then, 
to  view  the  later  fortunes  of  our  speech 
with  misgiving.  In  the  mean  time,  de- 
spondents  and  small  critics  would  evince 
a  discretion  beyond  expectation,  by  the 
modesty  of  silence,  and  by  being  satis¬ 
fied  with  following,  instead  of  aiming  to 
lead.  To  the  small  critics,  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  what 
Dr.  Johnson J  frivolously  speaks  of  as 
”  the  more  airy  and  elegant  studies  of 
philology  and  criticism,”  are  not  things 
on  which,  without  long  and  patient 
preparation,  it  is  otherwise  than  rash  to 
trust  one’s  self  as  a  legislator.  They 
may  rest  assured  that  we  of  the  nine- 


*  Prefixed  to  Fairfax’s  ”  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
loigne.” 

f  See  his  ”  Memoirs,”  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 
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teenth  century,  who  have  worked  our 
way  to  so  much  that  is  good,  have 
shaped  our  English  to  a  fashion  which 
harmonizes,  and  more  fitly  than  any 
other  fashion  of  it  could  harmonize, 
with  the  grand  total  of  our  complex  en¬ 
vironment.  In  the  vigor  and  intrepid¬ 
ity  which  signalize  our  time,  there  is 
something  wholly  alien  to  an  apprehen¬ 
sive  and  emasculate  finicalness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Having  ceased  largely  to 
think  as  our  fathers  thought,  we  can  no 
longer,  with  justice  to  the  change  which 
has  passed  on  us,  write  as  they  wrote. 


For  the  rest,  given  in  combination  those 
disciplines  which,  as  a  whole,  alone  de¬ 
serve  to  be  entitled  education,  one  will 
hardly  select  the  most  appropriate  ves¬ 
ture  for  one’s  ideas,  if  one  makes  it  a 
subject  of  harassing  inquisition.  And, 
on  the  part  of  the  world  at  large,  we 
shall  not,  it  is  likely,  see  in  it  anything 
better  than  reminders  of  the  pharisaic 
tithe-paying  and  slight  of  matters  much 
weightier,  as  the  fruit  of  deferring  to  the 
conceits  and  the  counsels  of  a  piddling 
and  nibbling  philology. — The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 


THE  BAYARD  UF  THE  EAST.* 


The  character  of  a  Bayard  can  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  its  fullest  significance  only 
by  an  age  of  chivalry.  In  the  lips  of 
men  of  our  own  generation  the  phrase 
at  best  only  conveys  half  a  compliment. 
The  qualities  which  made  the  good 
knight  of  the  days  of  Froissart  and 
Monstrelet  are  more  cheaply  rated  by 
the  nineteenth  century,  unless  backed 
up  by  attributes  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  more  solid.  “  Sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche"  is  as  noble  a  legend  as 
ever  was  borne  on  a  shield,  yet  it  would 
produce  but  a  moderate  impression  upon 
either  the  Horse  Guards  or  the  War 
Office.  In  modem  warfare  personal 
bravery  has  declined  in  value,  personal 
recklessness  is  altogether  at  a  discount ; 
while  personal  action,  unless  it  is 
directed  along  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
the  orders  of  the  day,  is  altogether  con¬ 
demned.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
military  machine  gets  out  of  joint  or 
cannot  be  worked,  and  then  we  must 
look  to  pluck  and  cold  steel  for  decid¬ 
ing  the  issue.  At  such  limes  we  are 
ready  enough  to  applaud  valor,  and  to 
reward  it  with  Victoria  Crosses  or 
Stars  of  India  and  of  the  Bath  ;  but  we 
do  not  hold  that  these  decorations  carry 
with  them  a  title  to  the  more  solid  guer¬ 
dons  of  staff  appointments  and  brigade 
commands.  But  so  long  as  war  is  war, 
whatever  changes  overtake  the  way  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  the  soldier’s 
readiness  to  hazard  his  own  life  for  the 


*  James  Outram  :  A  Biography.  By  Major- 
General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  :  1880. 


chance  of  killing  his  enemy  must  ever 
be  the  main  foundation  for  confidence 
of  victory  ;  and  we  cannot  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  think  that  army  administrators 
would  be  less  successful  if  they  kept  this 
fact  more  steadily  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  Bayard 
tied  up  by  the  bonds  of  the  Queen’s 
Regulations,  and  to  conceive  how,  fet¬ 
tered  by  such  incumbrances,  he  could 
have  maintained  his  character.  The 
necessity  of  perfect  subordination  must 
often  war  against  not  only  the  desire  of 
personal  distinction,  but  even  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  generous  and  chivalrous 
qualities  which  made  up  the  better  side 
of  medieval  knighthood.  To  a  strong- 
minded  man  it  is  an  easier  duty  to  hazard 
his  life  than  to  sacrifice  his  judgment  to 
the  carrying  out  of  commands  which  he 
believes  to  be  wrong  in  themselves,  or 
which 'he  is  convinced  could  be  more 
nobly  and  successfully  carried  out  after 
his  own  fashion.  It  is  only  the  man 
who  can  make  circumstances  his  own, 
however,  that  may  venture  on  such  re¬ 
volt.  Success  may  compel  disobedience 
to  be  condoned  ;  failure  only  aggravates 
the  original  offence,  however  praise¬ 
worthy  the  intention  may  have  been. 

The  career  of  Sir  James  Outram  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  instances  in 
our  own  day  of  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  exert^  in  the  teeth  of  authority, 
forcing  its  way  to  recognition  and  high 
reward.  His  contemporaries  styled  him 
the  “  Bayard  of  the  East and  he 
owed  the  title  even  more  to  his  chival¬ 
rous  defiance  of  the  authority  of  Govern¬ 
ment  when  he  conceived  its  policy  to  be 
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wrong  or  unsuitable,  than  to  the  daunt¬ 
less  courage  which  never  failed  hiin  in 
the  held  or  in  the  hunting-ground. 
Glorious  as  Outram’s  career  was,  even 
his  admiring  friends  would  never  have 
recommended  it  for  general  imitation. 
Not  a  man  in  a  hundred  could  have  ex¬ 
ercised  the  same  independence,  and  have 
secured  the  same  condonation  for  splen¬ 
did  disobedience.  Time  after  time  he 
set  aside  his  written  instructions,  and 
even  the  special  orders  of  his  superiors  ; 
and  as  often  the  Government  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  own  that  he  had  done  right  in 
the  main,  although  it  was  obliged  to 
qualify  its  approbation  by  reflections 
upon  his  mode  of  action.  Not  that 
Outram  was  always  right  :  indeed,  in 
our  rapid  sketch  of  his  history  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  not  a  few  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  we  conceive  him  to  have 
been  seriously[in  error  ;  but  his  mistakes 
were  those  which  a  strong  and  generous 
nature  that  has  spurned  aside  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  subordination  and  official 
routine  is  peculiarly  li.nble  to  commit. 
The  part  which  Outram  played  in  the 
great  events  amid  which  his  life  in  the 
East  was  spent,  has  been  the  turning- 
point  of  much  controversy  and  hot  polit¬ 
ical  feeling,  from  which,  even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  it  is  difficult  to  wholly  dissever 
our  judgment.  And  if  his  biographer 
has  failed  to  present  us  with  an  altogether 
impartial  estimate,  he  has  at  least  illus¬ 
trated  the  debated  points  in  Outram's 
conduct  with  such  fulness  that  the 
reader’s  task  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
his  own  is  greatly  simplified. 

Believers  in  heredity  will  trace  most 
of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  Outram’s 
character  to  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Dr.  James  Anderson,  a  distinguished 
Scotch  horticulturist  and  savant,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  George  Washington,  and 
the  editor  of  the  “  Bee,”  the  Liberal 
politics  of  w’hich  got  him  into  trouble 
with  the  Crown  officers,  although  he  was 
also  the  friend  of  Lord  Melville,  and  an 
active  coadjutor  in  that  nobleman’s 
projects  for  developing  industries  on 
the  wild  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland. 
Mrs.  Outram  was  possessed  of  all  her 
father’s  natural  vigor  and  resolution  ; 
and  when  the  failure  of  her  husband’s 
affairs,  followed  by  his  death,  left  her  a 
widow  with  five  young  children,  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 


relatives,  she  faced  her  position  ”  with 
characteristic  spirit  and  independence,” 
as  her  son’s  biographer  justly  terms  it. 
Her  own  account  of  her  visit  to  Lord 
Melville  gives  a  better  insight  into  this 
lady’s  character  than  a  volume  of  biog¬ 
raphy  could  do  : 

“  My  spirit  rose,  and  in  place  of  meanly 
supplicating  his  favor  like  a  pauper  soliciting 
charity,  1  addressed  him  like  a  responsible 
being,  who  had  misused  the  power  placed  in 
his  hands  by  employing  my  father’s  time  and 
talents  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to 
meet  his  own  wishes  and  ends,  then  leaving 
him  ignobly  to  suffer  losses  he  could  not  sus¬ 
tain,  but  which  his  high-toned  mind  would  not 
stoop  to  ward  off  by  solicitations  to  those  who 
had  used  him  so  unjustly.  1  then  stated  my 
own  situation,  my  dependence  and  involved 
affairs,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  I  could 
not  brook  dependence  upon  friends  when  1 
had  claims  on  my  country,  by  right  of  my 
father,  adding,  ‘  To  you,  my  lord,  I  look  for 
payment  of  these  claims.  If  you  are  an  honest 
or  honorable  man,  you  will  see  that  they  are 
liquidated  ;  you  were  the  means  of  their  being 
incurred,  and  you  ought  to  be  answerable  for 
them.  In  making  this  application,  I  feel  that 
1  am  doing  your  lordship  as  great  a  favor  as 
myselt,  by  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
deeming  your  character  from  the  stigma  of 
holding  out  promises  and  not  fulfilling  them.’ 
All  this  I  stated,  and  much  more,  in  strong 
language,  which  was  so  different  from  anything 
his  lordship  expected  or  was  used  to  meet  with, 
that  he  afterward  told  me  he  was  never  so 
taken  by  surprise  or  got  such  a  lecture  in  his 
life.’’ 

The  heroine  of  this  scene,  with  its 
spirit,  temper,  and  feminine  logic,  might 
have  sat  to  Thackeray  for  the  portrait 
of  Madame  Esmond,  the  mother  of  the 
Virginians.  Svich  a  woman  was  likely 
to  bring  up  manly  boys  ;  and  from  his 
childhood  Outram  showed  all  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  resolution  that  marked  his  lat¬ 
ter  years.  His  mother’s  circumstances 
did  not  permit  of  her  giving  her  family 
what  would  now  pass  for  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  but  he  seems  to  have  laid  in  a  fair 
stock  of  learning  at  an  excellent  parish 
school  in  Aberdeenshire,  whither  his 
mother  had  gone  to  reside,  and  after¬ 
ward  at  an  academy  in  the  county  town. 
His  elder  brother  Francis,  whose  career 
in  the  Bombay  engineers  afterward  came 
to  so  melancholy  a  termination,  had  got 
a  nomination  to  Addiscombe  and  was 
preparing  for  India ;  and  his  uncle. 
Archdeacon  Outram,  seems  to  have  rec¬ 
ommended  his  sister  to  educate  James 
for  the  Church.  But  for  this  calling 
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the  young  Bayard  felt  no  vocation. 
“  You  see  that  window,”  he  said  to  his 
sister  ;  “  rather  than  be  a  parson  I’m 
out  of  it,  and  I’ll  ’list  for  a  common 
soldier.”  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Outram 
had  kind  friends  in  the  county,  who  in¬ 
tervened  to  save  the  lad  from  a  career 
for  which  he  had  so  little  relish  ;  and 
through  Captain  Gordon,  the  member 
for  Aberdeenshire,  he  was  nominated 
to  a  cadetship  in  the  Bombay  in¬ 
fantry,  and  sailed  for  the  Ea.st  in  May, 
1819.  He  was  then  only  in  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  but  the  Lords  of  Leaden- 
hall  Street  knew  that  boys  often  did 
them  good  service.  It  was  on  record 
that  when  the  directors  were  disposed 
to  demur  at  the  childish  ap{}earance  of 
John  Malcolm,  to  whose  nature  that  of 
Outram  was  much  akin,  a  spirited 
answer  speedily  removed  their  scruples. 
“  Why,  my  little  man,”  said  one  of  the 
directors  to  young  Malcolm,  as  Sir  John 
Kaye  tells  the  story,  “  what  would  you 
do  if  you  were  to  meet  Hyder  Ali  ?” 
“  Do,  sir  ?”  replied  Malcolm  ;  “  I  would 
out  with  my  sword  and  cut  off  his 
head  and  the  directors  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  would  do.  Like  Mal¬ 
colm,  Outram  was  childish  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was,  when  he  joined  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  “  the  smallest  staff  officer  in  the 
army.”  He  was,  however,  posted  to  the 
ist  Grenadier  Native  Infantry,  but  was 
almost  immediately  transferred  to  the 
4th  N.  1. 

There  is  little  to  record  of  Outram’s 
early  days  as  a  subaltern  of  native  in¬ 
fantry.  Drills,  duty,  hog-hunting,  and 
munshis  made  up  the  story  of  the  lives 
of  most  of  his  class.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  diligent  soldier,  for  he  was  able 
in  the  course  of  a  year  to  act  as  adjutant 
of  his  corps.  He  had  his  fair  share  of 
the  maladies  of  the  Deccan  and  Gujerat, 
and  doubtless  the  usual  pecuniary  strug¬ 
gles  which  a  subaltern  has  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  increasing  thoughtfulness  of 
his  character  is  manifested  by  the  regard 
which  he  began  to  show  for  his  mother’s 
circumstances,  and  by  the  plans  which 
he  laid  for  allowing  her  a  portion  of  his 
income.  “You  used  to  say  you  were 
badly  off,”  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in 
the  cold  weather  of  1822  ;  “  but  as  I 
had  been  used  to  poor  Udney,”  the 
parish  school  where  he  bad  been  edu¬ 
cated,  “  I  thought  we  were  very  com¬ 


fortable  at  our  humble  home.  Now 
when  I  see  how  many  privations  you 
had  to  put  up  with,  I  think  you  made 
wonderful  sacrifices  for  your  children, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  you  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  they  possibly  can.” 

A  wider  career  was  soon  to  open  up 
to  Outram  than  the  routine  duties  of  his 
regiment,  varied  by  an  occasional  ex¬ 
pedition  to  quell  local  disturbances  in 
some  of  the  districts  which  had  not  yet 
begun  to  take  kindly  to  the  rule  of  the 
Company.  I'he  Mahratta  power  had 
fallen  in  r8r8,  and  we  had  entered  into 
the  inheritance  of  the  Peishwar.  The 
following  year  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
became  Governor  of  Bombay  ;  and 
never  was  a  statesman  better  qualified  by 
natural  talents  and  training  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  foreign  rule  into  conquered 
territories.  Among  other  countries  to 
be  broken  in  was  the  vast  territory  of 
Khandesh,  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
Sautpoora  range  and  the  Nerbudda.  It 
is  now  a  settled  and  prosperous  district, 
paying  a  good  revenue,  and  inhabited 
by  law-abiding  and  industrious  culti¬ 
vators.  But  in  1825,  when  James 
Outram  was  sent  into  the  country, 
Khandesh  included  some  of  the  wildest 
portions  of  India.  I'he  deep  ravines  of 
the  Sautpoora  Mountains,  shrouded  in 
dense  forests,  gave  cover  to  a  savage 
race,  to  whom  the  name  of  law  was  un¬ 
known,  who  had  no  avocation  except  the 
pursuit  of  plunder,  and  whom  both 
Hindoo  and  Muhammadan  had  agreed 
in  considering  as  irreclaimable  to  civili¬ 
zation.  Khandesh  had  been  the  seat  of 
a  Muhammadan  kingdom  established  by 
revolted  viceroys  of  Delhi,  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  until  Akhbar,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reunited 
it  to  the  empire.  It  had  afterward  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahratta 
conquerors  ;  but  neither  Mussulman  nor 
Mahratta  had  been  able  to  tame  the 
tribes  of  the  highland  country,  and  had 
been  content  to  treat  them  as  wild  beasts, 
ruthlessly  destroying  them  when  caught 
out  of  their  jungles,  and  punishing  them 
by  retributive  expeditions  into  their  fast¬ 
nesses.  These  tribes  were  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Bhil.  They  were  non- 
Aryans,  and  had  been  less  influenced  by 
the  northern  immigration  than  any  of 
the  other  Indian  tribes  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  as  aboriginal. 
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The  same  attributes  which  distinguished 
them  in  Outram’s  days  had  been  their 
characteristic  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Indian  history.  In  the  Mahabharata, 
Drona  refuses  to  teach  archery  to  the 
son  of  the  Rajah  of  the  Bhils,  saying, 

“  The  Bhils  are  robbers  and  cattle-lift¬ 
ers — it  would  be  a  sin  to  teach  them  to 
use  weapons  and  the  same  legend 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  for  the 
use  of  the  bow  the  Bhils  had  been  in¬ 
debted  to  their  Aryan  enemies.  Pent 
in  their  mountain  ravines,  and  held  at 
enmity  by  all  their  neighbors  from  pre¬ 
historic  times,  it  was  no  wonder  though 
administrators  considered  it  as  ^a  hope¬ 
less  task  to  reduce  the  Bhils  to  order, 
and  reclaim  them  from  their  thievish 
propensities.  Yet  this  was  the  duty 
which  was  now  prescribed  to  Outram. 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  anxious  to 
restore  Khandesh  to  the  prosperity  which 
it  had  enjoyed  under  Muhammadan 
rule  ;  and^to  promote  this  plan  it  was 
necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  to  keep  the  Bhils  in  order.  With 
his  usual  judgment  Elphinstone  pitched 
upon  the  right  men  though  two  young 
and  comparatively  untried  officers,  for 
the  work  which  he  had  in  view.  Outram 
he  called  his  “  sword,"  and  Captain 
Charles  Ovans  was  to  be  his  “  plough.” 
A  fair  idea  of  the  services  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  from  each  of  them  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  these  epithets  ;  but  if  Out¬ 
ram  was  to  be  the  sword,  he  was  speed¬ 
ily  to  prove  himself  a  blade  of  the  finest 
temper.  'I'he  Scotch  governor,  remem¬ 
bering,  possibly,  the  policy  by  which 
Chatham  had  broken  in  the  Highlanders 
of  his  own  country,  intrusted  Outram 
with  the  duty  of  raising  a  Bhil  corps 
among  the  robber  tribes.  The  town  of 
Dharangaon  was  to  be  his  headquarters, 
and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  avast 
tract  of  country  running  up  into  the. 
glens  of  the  Sautpooras,  where  the 
fiercest  and  most  irreclaimable  tribes  of 
the  Bhils  were  harboring.  Outram  at 
this  time  was  only  two-and-twenty  ;  but 
he  applied  himself  to  his  work  with  a 
real  and  wisdom  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  an  officer  of  double  his  age 
and  experience.  His  first  aim  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Bhils  ;  and 
this  he  achieved  by  fearlessly  living  in 
their  villages  unattended  by  a  guard, 
and  by  convincing  them  of  his  courage 


in  desperate  encounters  with  their  enemy, 
the  tiger.  He  had,  however,  to  com¬ 
mence  by  hostilities,  and  the  nucleus  of 
the  future  corps  was  formed  out  of  a 
handful  of  outlaws  captured  by  his 
troops.  “  I  thus  effected  an  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  leading  Naicks” — 
chieftains — "  went  alone  with  them  into 
their  jungles,  gained  their  hearts  by 
copious  libations  of  brandy,  and  their 
confidence  by  living  unguarded  among 
them,  until  at  last  I  persuaded  five  of 
the  most  adventurous  to  risk  their  for¬ 
tunes  with  me,  which  small  beginning  I 
considered  insured  ultimate  success.” 

The  young  Bayard  was  now  in  his 
element.  He  had  a  great  work  to  do  ; 
he  was  not  tied  down  by  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  ;  he  had  no  superiors  on  the  spot 
to  whom  to  account  strictly  for  his  mode 
of  action  ;  his  life  was  one  of  peril  and 
adventure  :  and  the  signal  success  which 
soon  attended  his  efforts  would  have 
stimulated  even  a  less  zealous  nature  to 
increased  exertions.  The  doubts  which 
the  Bhils  were  at  first  disposed  to  feel 
speedily  wore  off.  As  soon  as  he  was 
sure  that  his  recruits  felt  confidence  in 
himself,  Outram  returned  their  trust. 
He  had  no  guards  except  his  Bhils  :  he 
gave  them  arms  ;  he  shared  in  their 
amusements  ;  and  he  convinced  them 
that  obedience  and  good  conduct  would 
insure  for  them  promotion  and  reward. 
They  willingly  took  the  field  against  the 
plundering  bands  of  their  own  race,  and 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months  he 
had  together  so  respectable  a  corps  that 
he  felt  no  shame  in  marching  them  into 
the  Maligaon  to  take  their  place  beside 
his  own  regiment  of  the  native  line.  The 
reception  which  the  Bhils  met  with  from 
the  Bombay  Sepoys  at  once  crowned 
Outram’s  efforts  with  sucess.  The  Sepoy 
had  always  been  looked  upon  by  the 
Bhil  as  his  natural  enemy.  There  were 
the  great  barriers  of  caste  and  no-caste 
between  the  two,  and  their  natural  re¬ 
pugnance  must  have  been  equal.  But 
discipline  kept  the  Sepoy’s  prejudices  in 
check,  and  he  surprised  the  Bhil  by 
meeting  him  on  the  footing  of  a  fellow- 
soldier.  "  Not  only  were  the  Bhils 
received  by  the  men  without  insulting 
scoffs,”  says  Outram,  ”  but  they  were 
even  received  as  friends,  and  with  the 
greatest  kindness  invited  to  sit  among 
them,  fed  by  them,  and  talked  to  by 
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high  and  low.  .  .  .  The  Bhils  re^ 

turned  quite  delighted  and  flattered  by 
their  reception,  and  entreated  me  to 
allow  them  no  rest  from  drill  until  they 
became  equal  to  their  brother-soldiers  !” 
Let  those  who  undervalue  the  ends 
which  English  influence  is  working  out 
in  India  think  how  much  was  implied 
in  such  a  meeting.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Mahabharata,  some 
two  or  three  and  twenty  centuries  back, 
the  Bhils  had  been  received  on  a  footing 
of  equality  by  their  fellow-creatures, 
treated  as  men,  and  not  as  vermin  of  the 
jungle.  It  was  not  much  wonder,  though, 
they  were  deeply  impressed,  and  that 
when  Outram  went  back  to  Dharangaon 
he  had  no  want  of  recruits  for  his  corps. 

P'rom  1825  to  1835  Outram  was  em¬ 
ployed  among  the  Bhils  ;  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  people,  underwent  a 
marked  change  under  his  rule.  Raids 
from  the  Sautpooras  became  more  rare, 
for  the  outlaws  were  speedily  made  to 
understand  that  when  Outram  and  his 
Bhils  got  on  their  trail,  no  hiding-place 
was  too  remote,  no  jungle  too  dense,  to 
save  them  from  capture.  Although  only 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  seven-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  found  himself  in 
1830  commander-in-chief  of  a  force 
some  fifteen  hundred  strong,  with  which 
he  subdued  the  lawless  tribes  of  the 
Dang  country,  and  earned  the  special 
thanks  of  government.  He  opened 
schools  for  the  children  of  his  Bhil  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt 
which  not  a  few  felt  for  th  s  attempt  to 
educate  a  race  that  had  ever  been  igno¬ 
rant  of  reading  and  writing,  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  laitly  successful,  and  had  at 
all  events  the  good  effect  of  raising  the 
Bhil  in  his  own  self-respect.  Amid  all 
this  ruling,  educating,  and  fighting,  Out¬ 
ram  contrived  to  distinguish  himself 
among  the  tigers  in  the  Khandesh  jun¬ 
gles  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  daunt¬ 
lessness  with  which  he  sought  out  and 
encountered  the  fiercest  man-eating 
tigers  raised  him  more  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Bhils  than  all  his  other  exploits. 
His  game-bag  for  the  ten  years  of  his 
sojourn  among  the  Bhils  will  raise  a  sigh 
of  envy  among  sportsmen  of  the  present 
day  : 

“  From  1825  to  1834  inclusive,  he  himself 
and  associates  in  the  chase  killed  no  fewer  than 
*35  tigers,  wounding  22  others ;  25  bears, 


wounding  14  ;  12  buffaloes,  wounding  5  ;  and 
killed  also  16  panthers  or  leopards.  Of  this 
grand  total  of  329  wild  animals.  44  tigers  and 
one  panther  or  leopard  were  killed  during  bis 
absence  by  gentlemen  of  the  Khandesh  Hunt ; 
but  Outram  was  actually  present  at  the  death 
of  191  tigers,  15  panthers  or  leopards,  25  bears, 
and  12  buffaloes.” 

His  lieutenant,  Douglas  Graham,  who 
was  as  entertaining  a  writer  as  he  was  a 
bold  shot,  has  recorded  many  remarka¬ 
ble  adventures  which  we  would  gladly 
repeat  if  our  space  allowed.  We  must, 
however,  content  ourselves  with  one  an¬ 
ecdote,  which  Captain  Stanley  Scott,  in 
recent  times,  found  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  Bhils. 

■'  In  April  or  May,  1825,  news  having  been 
brought  in  by  his  shikari,  Chima,  that  a  tiger 
had  t^en  seen  on  the  side  of  the  hill  under  the 
Mussulman  temple  among  some  prickly-pear 
shrubs.  Lieutenant  Outram  and  another  sports¬ 
man  proceeded  to  the  spot.  Outram  went  on 
foot,  and  his  companion  on  horseback. 
Searching  through  the  bushes,  when  close  on 
the  animal,  Outram's  friend  fired  and  missed, 
on  which  the  tiger  sprang  forward  roaring, 
seired  Outram,  and  they  rolled  down  the  side 
of  the  hill  together.  Being  released  from  the 
claws  of  the  ferocious  beast  for  a  moment, 
Outram.  with  great  presence  of  mind,  drew  a 
pistol  he  had  with  him,  and  shot  the  tiger 
dead.  The  Bhils,  on  seeing  that  he  had  been 
injured,  were  one  and  all  loud  in  their  grief 
and  expressions  of  regret ;  but  Outram  quieted 
them  with  the  remark,  ‘  What  do  1  care  lor  the 
clawing  of  a  cat !  ’  This  speech  was  rife 
among  the  Bhils  for  many  years  afterward, 
and  may  be  so  until  this  day.” 

These  ten  years  among  the  Bhils  were 
the  making  of  Outram.  They  matured 
his  courage,  taught  him  self-reliance — a 
lesson  which  he  was  ever  too  apt  to  learn 
— afforded  him  an  experience  in  com¬ 
mand  which  he  could  never  have  acquir¬ 
ed  in  his  regiment,  and  brought  his  ca¬ 
pacity  and  talent  prominently  before  the 
Bombay  Government.  Both  .Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm  could  fully  appreciate  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  Outram  had  to  contend, 
and  both  were  well  content  that  he 
should  be  left  to  take  his  own  way.  It 
was  when  thus  freed  from  official  lead¬ 
ing-strings  that  Outram  was  sure  to  do 
his  work  best.  By  the  time  he  left 
Khandesh,  although  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  he  had  made  a  reputation 
for  ability  that  was  recognized  far  l>e- 
yond  his  own  presidency  ;  and  he  left 
such  memories  of  himself  among  the 
Bhils  as  Cleveland  had  left  among  the 
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K.ols,  or  Macpherson  among  the  Khonds, 
or  John  Nicholson  among  the  wild  clans 
of  the  Peshawur  border.  ToOutram,  as 
well  as  to  these  latter  officers,  divine 
honors  were  paid  after  his  departure. 
“  A  few  years  ago  some  of  his  old  Sepoys 
happened  to  light  upon  an  ugly  little 
image.  Tracing  in  it  a  fancied  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  old  commandant,  they 
forthwith  set  it  up  and  worshipped  it  as 
‘  Outram  Sahib.’  ” 

When  the  time  came  for  Outram  to 
take  leave  of  the  Bhils,  he  found  a  gov¬ 
ernor  ruling  in  Bombay  who  was  not  the 
most  likely  man  to  appreciate  his  special 
gifts  and  turn  them  to  the  best  account. 
Sir  Robert  Grant  was  a  well-meaning  but 
weak  governor,  more,  anxious  to  earn  a 
character  as  a  philanthropic  administra¬ 
tor  than  to  take  the  steps  which  were 
necessary  to  enforce  order,  in  the  outly¬ 
ing  parts  of  his  presidency.  When  Out¬ 
ram  was  sent  to  the  Mahi  Kanta,  a 
native  State  in  Gujerat,  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  cavil  with  his  instructions,  and 
to  bluntly  tell  the  government  that  they 
did  not  go  far  enough.  But  though  re¬ 
buked  for  his  frankness,  Outram  was  not 
deterred  from  taking  his  own  way  ;  an 
the  Bombay  Government  was  sorely  ex¬ 
ercised  in  hnding  language  which  would 
at  once  congratulate  him  on  the  success 
he  had  achieved,  and  condemn  the  mode 
in  which  he  had  acted.  We  need  not  go 
into  details  of  these  Mahi  Kanta  troubles, 
which  have  no  interest  for  us  except  so 
far  as  they  illustrate  Outram’s  predilec¬ 
tion  for  modifying  his  orders  to  suit  his 
own  views,  which  w’ere  certainly  always 
conceived  in  the  higher  interests  of  the 
State  and  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  concerned.^  His  spirited  conduct 
in  the  Mahi  Kanta  earned  the  commend¬ 
ation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  but  this 
also  was  qualihed  by  a  reminder  that  they 
were  not  "forgetful  of  the  fact  that  on 
several  occasions  he  had  shown  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  act  in  a  more  peremptory  man¬ 
ner,  and  to  resort  sooner  to  measures  of 
military  coercion,  than  the  Bombay  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  approved.  ’  ’  Outram  was  not 
the  man  to  bear  such  a  remark  in  silence, 
and  he  drev;  up  a  memorandum  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  career,  which  the  Bombay 
Government  answered  by  soothing  en¬ 
comiums.  He  was  too  good  an  officer  for 
government  to  lightly  quarrel  with,  and 
his  consciousness  of  his  own  powers  en- 
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abled  him  to  address  the  secretariat  in  a 
tone  which  would  have  insured  certain 
suspension  in  the  case  of  any  less  quali¬ 
fied  officer.  But  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  he  had  begun  to  indulge  in  those 
contests  with  government  which,  more 
or  less  all  his  life  through,  retarded  his 
advancement  and  interfered  with  the  dis¬ 
position  of  his  superiors  to  employ  him 
on  service  worthy  of  his  abilities. 

In  the  interval  between  his  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  bhils  and  his  mission 
to  the  Mahi  Kanta,  Outram  had  married  ; 
and  the  union,  in  spite  of  many  separa¬ 
tions  arising  from  his  wife’s  ill  health  and 
his  own  absences  on  duty,  was  in  every 
way  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness. 
But  sickness  compelled  Mrs.  Outram 
and  her  infant  son  to  return  to  England 
in  1837  ;  and  Outram  himself  had  then 
purposed  to  take  leave  and  follow  her  in 
1840.  But  meantime  the  Afghan  war 
had  broken  out,  and  Outram  was  among 
the  first  to  send  in  his  name  as  a  volun¬ 
teer. 

Sir  John  Keane,  commanding  the 
Bombay  column,  appointed  him  an  extra 
aide-de-camp,  and  Outram  accepted  the 
appointment,  apparently  more  because  it 
would  give  him  admission  into  the  cam¬ 
paign,  when  he  would  be  able  to  find  other 
opportunities  of  making  himself  use¬ 
ful,  than  that  he  cared  much  for  a  place 
in  the  general’s  household.  Outram’s 
peculiar  talents  soon  found  adequate 
employment  in  his  new  position.  The 
position  of  the  Talpur  Ameers  of  Sind, 
lying  across  the  line  of  communications 
of  the  Bombay  column,  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  that  an  understanding  should  be 
come  to  w’ith  them.  Outram  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Eastwick  were  dispatched  to 
Haiderabad  to  obtain  the  Ameers’  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  draft  treaty  prepared  by 
Colonel  Pottinger,  the  Resident  ;  and 
this  mission  was  the  commencement  of 
that  intercourse  with  the  Talpur  families 
which  subsequently  ripened  to  a  warm 
friendship,  and  which  brought  so  much 
trouble  and  worry  upon  Outram’s  after¬ 
career.  On  this  occasion  his  mission  was 
unsuccessful, and  it  required  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  from  the  north  to  make  the  Ameers 
listen  to  reason.  Shortly  after,  Outram 
was  sent  on  to  Shikarpur,  where  the 
king,  Shah  Sujah-ul-Mulk,  and  Mr. 
MacNaghten,  the  Envoy,  then  were,  to 
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arrange  about  the  commissariat  and 
transport  for  the  advance  of  the  Bombay 
column.  The  success  with  which  Out- 
ram  accomplished  this  mission  marked 
him  out  as  the  most  suitable  officer  for 
keeping  up  communication  between  Sir 
John  Keane  and  the  Envoy’s  headquar¬ 
ters  ;  and  into  this  work — involving,  as 
it  did,  long  and  dangerous  rides  through 
wild  passes  and  unfriendly  tribes,  perils 
from  ambush  and  from  mutinous  escorts, 
fatigue,  and  scanty  fare — Outram  threw 
himself  with  all  his  heart.  The  employ¬ 
ment  carried  with  it  the  valued  advan¬ 
tage  that  it  took  him  to  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  whenever  anything  of  importance 
was  going  on.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
but  instead  of  lying  up  until  recovery, 
he  travelled  with  the  colunr>n  in  a  palan¬ 
quin.  At  the  storming  of  Ghuzni — from 
the  official  accounts  of  which  Outram’s 
name  was  omitted,  probably  from  the 
provincial  jealousy  which  characterized 
the  Bengal  and  Bombay  armies  so  strong¬ 
ly  in  the  first  Afghan  wars — Outram  was 
present,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  a  gallant  exploit  on  the  eve  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  with  a  small  party  of  the  Shah’s  con¬ 
tingent,  capturing  the  holy  banner  of 
white  and  green,  and  routing  a  strong 
party  of  the  Afghans.  But  his  great  ex¬ 
ploit  in  the  Afghan  campaign  was  his 
pursuit  of  Dost  Mohammed,  which, 
though  it  failed  to  capture  the  Ameer, 
was  a  feat  of  derring-do  which  the  earlier 
Bayard  might  have  been  proud  to  num¬ 
ber  among  his  enterprises.  On  the  fall 
of  Ghuzni,  Dost  Mohammed  made  for 
Bamian,  wsth  the  evident  intention  of 
falling  back  upon  Balkh,  then  as  now  the 
natural  refuge  of  every  discomfited  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  Afghan  throne.  A  flying 
force  of  2000  Afghans  and  too  of  our 
own  cavalry,  the  whole  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Outram,  were  to  endeavor  to 
hunt  down  the  flying  Ameer  ;  and  a 
number  of  young  officers,  most  of  whom 
were  destined  to  attain  after-distinction 
n  the  service,  volunteered  to.accompany 
him.  There  was  Wheeler  of  the  Bengal 
cavalry,  Colin  Troup,  Christie,  George 
Lawrence,  Broadfoot,  Keith  Erskine, 
and  others  ;  and  Bayard  could  not  have 
^wished  for  a  braver  following.  The 
hopes  founded  on  Afghan  assistance  were 
delusive.  The  cavalry  supplied  by  the 
Shah  were  a  badly*  mounted  rabble.  The 


guide,  an  old  melon-seller,  who  had  risen 
to  high  rank  by  changing  sides  in  the 
Afghan  troubles,  was  utterly  untrust¬ 
worthy.  He  wished  to  follow  the  trail 
of  the  Ameer,  while  Outram’s  desire 
was  to  make  his  way  across  the  hills  and 
intercept  his  flight.  The  native  guide, 
however,  contrived  to  lead  them  by  such 
routes  as  would  waste  time  and  give  the 
Ameer  an  opportunity  of  getting  beyond 
the  Paropamisus.  At  every  halting- 
place  the  native  forces  were  falling  off  ; 
and  when  they  came  within  a  day’s 
march  of  “  the  Dost,”  as  Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid  designates  the  Ameer,  he  had 
barely  fifty  Afghans  to  support  him,  and 
his  supplies  were  exhausted. 

“  But  Hajji  Khan  urged  a  halt,  on  the  plea 
that  the  force  at  their  disposal  was  insufficient 
to  cope  with  the  enemy.  Outram  insisted  on 
moving,  and  (Managed  in  the  course  of  the 
afteinnon  to  get  together  some  750  Afghans  of 
all  sorts,  whom  he  induced  to  accompany  his 
own  particular  party.  Through  accident  or 
design,  the  guides  went  astray,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  way  was  lost  ‘  amid 
interminable  ravines,  where  no  trace  of  a  foot¬ 
step  existed  ;  ’  so  that  Yort  was  not  reached 
until  next  morning,  when  Dost  Mohammed 
was  reported  to  be  at  Kharz^r,  sixteen  miles 
distant  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Cabul  to 
Bamian.  No  inducement  could  get  the 
Afghans  to  advance  another  stage  until  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  August  7th  ; 
and  in  the  interim  fheir  leader  attempted  by 
every  available  means,  and  including  even 
threats,  to  dissuade  Outram  from  proceeding 
any  further,  strongly  representing  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  for  his  men  and  the  numerical 
superiority  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  en¬ 
counter.  He  was  unable  however,  to  carry 
his  point ;  for  he  pleaded  to  one  who  went 
onward  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  When  the 
pursuers  arrived  at  Kharz4r  they  ascertained 
that  the  Ameer  had  gone  to  Kalu,  whither, 
leaving  behind  their  Afghan  adviser,  they 
pressed  on  the  same  afternoon,  over  the  Hajji 
Guk  (or  Khak),  a  pass  12,000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  whence  they  saw  the  snow  1500  feet  be¬ 
low  them.  At  Kalu  they  were  again  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Dost  Mohammed  had  left 
some  hours  previously,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  already  surmounted  the  Kalu  Pass, 
the  highest  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Here  Outram 
an'd  his  comrades  were  compelled  to  remain 
the  night,  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Kuh-i-Baba, 
the  ‘  Father  Mountain,’  monarch  of  that  mighty 
range,  and  22,000  feet  high  ;  they  had  been 
nine  hours  in  the  saddle,  and  horses  and  men 
were  knocked  up.  The  next  day  they  were 
overtaken  by  Captains  Taylor  and  Trevor, 
with  30  troopers,  and  about  300  Afghans — 
which  reinforcement,  though  it  seems  to  have 
inspired  Hajji  Khan  with  courage  to  rejoin  his 
headquarters,  did  not  a  whit  diminish  his  ardor 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  British  com- 
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mandant  to  delay  the  pursuit.  He  tried  by 
entreaty,  menace,  and  withholding  guides,  to 
keep  back  this  dauntless  soldier,  even  when 
mounting  his  horse  and  in  the  act  of  depart¬ 
ure,  but  in  vain  ;  before  nightfall  Outram  had 
crossed  the  steep  Shutargardan  (Camel-neck), 
a  pass  some  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  the 
Hajji  Guk,  and  after  dark  he  halted  at  a  de¬ 
serted  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghat,  ...  on 
the  banks  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Oxus.  Briefly,  after  six  days’  hard  riding  and 
roughing,  he  reached  Bamian,  to  miss  again 
the  object  of  his  search,  and  to  certify  that 
with  such  a  guide  and  in  such  a  country,  it  would 
be  madness  to  continue  the  chase.” 

Fruitless  as  this  expedition  was,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  gallant  achievements 
in  the  whole  of  the  first  Afghan  war  ; 
and  the  fact  that  an  officer  of  Outram’s 
standing  should  have  been  chosen  to 
lead  it,  showed  that  his  native  aptitude 
for  such  enterprises  had  already  been  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  military  authorities  and 
by  the  Envoy,  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
spite  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  which  they  were  engaged  in  car¬ 
rying  out,  was  anixous  to  procure  Out¬ 
ram’s  transfer  to  the  political  depart¬ 
ment.  He  was,  however,  next  sent  to 
reduce  the  Ghilzai  country — a  duty 
v’hich  he  performed  with  characteristic 
energy  and  success,  capturing  their  lead¬ 
ers  and  dismantling  or  blowing  up  their 
forts.  He  took  part  in  General  Will- 
shire’s  capture  of  Kelat,  where  he  so 
specially  distinguished  himself  as  to  be 
selected  to  carry  the  dispatch  to  the 
Bombay  Government — a  hazardous  duty, 
as  the  general  desired  him  to  return  to 
India  by  the  direct  route  to  Sonmiani 
Bundar,  and  report  u{)on  its  practicabil¬ 
ity  for  the  passage  of  troops.  Disguised 
as  an  Afghan,  accompanied  by  one  ser¬ 
vant  and  guided  by  two  Syuds,  Outram 
made  his  way  by  Nal  to  Sonmiani,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  355  miles,  in  eight  days,  sup¬ 
porting  the  character  of  a  Pir  or  holy 
man  on  the  road  with  much  skill  ;  and 
he  astonished  his  brother-in-law.  Gene¬ 
ral  Farquharson,  by  bursting  into  his 
quarters  at  Kurrachee  in  Afghan  cos¬ 
tume,  armed  with  sword  and  shield.  He 
learned  afterward  that  the  Chief  of  Wadd 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  jour¬ 
ney,  and  had  followed  him  hot-foot 
down  through  the  passes  to  Sonmiani, 
with  a  view  to  intercept  and  slay  him. 

The  immediate  reward  of  Outram’s 
Afghan  services  was  the  political  agency 
of  Lower  Sind,  in  succession  to  Colonel 


Pottinger,  although  the  appointment  was 
shorn  of  the  title  of  Resident,  by  which 
the  latter  officer  had  been  distinguished. 
Outram  had  scruples  about  this  change, 
but  Sind  presented  a  field  for  a  man  of 
action  which  he  could  not  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  Afghanistan  was  far  from  settled, 
and  Sind  must  be  the  basis  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  Beluchistan.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Talpur  Ameers  was  then 
growing  more  and  more  critical ;  and 
though  Outram  was  by  no  means  well 
calculated  to  practise  the  diplomacy 
which  the  Government  of  India  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  exercise  in  their  case,  he  was 
yet  alive  to  the  prospects  of  distinction 
which  the  situation  in  Sind  presented. 
He  was  never  a  “  political”  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  sense  of  the  term.  He  drew  a 
somewhat  fanciful  distinction  between 
his  obligations  in  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ploy,  which  was  a  prolific  source  of  em¬ 
barrassment  to  him  in  the  former  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  entertained  the  idea  that 
while  the  soldier  ought  to  yield  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
superiors,  the  political  officer  might  be 
permitted  the  greater  latitude  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  policy  of  government  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  Such 
feelings  were  to  Outram’s  credit  as  a 
man,  but  they  naturally  detracted  from 
his  utility  as  an  agent  of  government, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  painful 
controversy  regarding  the  annexation  of 
Sind  in  which  he  subsequently  became 
involved,  and  which  for  many  years  cast 
a  heavy  cloud  over  his  life.  We  cannot 
now  go  into  the  details  of  this  unprofita¬ 
ble  discussion.  Of  the  necessity  for  an¬ 
nexing  Sind  we  do  not  entertain  a  doubt, 
and  the  prosperity  which  British  rule 
has  brought  to  that  province  must  more 
than  condone  the  irregularity  of  the  steps 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  took  against  the  Ameers. 
Outram  seems  to  have  exaggerated  in  his 
own  mind  the  obligations  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  under  to  the 
Talpur  dynasty.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Nur  Muhammad  Khan,  and 
had  solemnly  accepted  the  guardianship 
of  his  children  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
considered  that  this  pledge  affected  his 
personal  honor  as  well  as  his  political 
capacity.  At  the  same  time  Outram,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  political  agency,  dis- 
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played  an  independence  of  the  supreme 
government  yv-hich  naturally  drew  down 
upon  him  Lord  Ellenborough’s  displeas¬ 
ure.  That  nobleman  was  unpopular 
with  all  branches  of  the  service  ;  he  was 
constantly  finding  his  orders  thwarted 
by  the  personal  views  of  the  officers  who 
ought  to  have  carried  them  out ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  at  his  feeling  that  so  pro¬ 
minent  a  case  as  that  of  Outram  required 
to  be  made  an  example,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  work  and  brilliant  services  which 
the  governor-general  readily  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  iMjlitical  agent  took  the 
extreme  step  of  maniainlng  Lieutenant 
Hamniersley  in  his  post  at  Quetta,  “  on 
the  plea  of  urgent  requirements,”  after, 
that  officer  had  been  remanded  to  his 
regiment,  in  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  supreme  government  ; 
and  though  the  motives  which  actuated 
Outram  were  generous  to  Quixotry,  he 
himself  was  conscious  of  the  risk  which 
he  was  incurring.  “  See  this  corre¬ 
spondence  about  Hammersley, '  ’  he  writes 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Govern¬ 
ment,  ”  which,  I  take,  will  end  in  his 
lordship  sending  me  to  my  regiment.” 
With  an  officer  who  thus  takes  his  own 
way  with  his  eyes  open,  we  cannot  sym¬ 
pathize  very  much  when  his  worst  anti¬ 
cipations  are  realized.  'I'he  first  punish¬ 
ment  that  befell  him  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Nott  to  the  chief  poli¬ 
tical  as  w’ell  as  military  power  in  Lower 
.Afghanistan,  Sind,  and  Beluchistan, 
which  interposed  that  officer  between 
himself  and  the  supreme  government. 
Outram  felt  the  slight,  but  it  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  generous  nature  that  he 
was  resolutely  resolved  that  his  sore 
feelings  on  this  point  should  not  be  al- 
allowed  to  affect  this  zeal  in  co-opeiating 
w’ith  his  new  superior.  But  Outram  threw 
too  much  personal  feeling  into  the  affairs 
amid  which  he  was  moving  to  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  assistant  in  a  course  of  p)olicy  so 
tortuous  as  that  which  Lord  Ellenbor- 
ough  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  was  friendly  to  the  Sind  Am¬ 
eers,  and  he  obstinately  shut  his  eyes  to 
their  hostile  disposition,  which  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  Lord  Ellenborough’s  govern¬ 
ment  He  had  a  great  liking  for  the 
young  Khan  of  Kelat,  whom  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  been  the  means  of  bringing  into 
the  British  alliance  ;  and  he  restored  to 
him  the  territory  of  Shawl  almost  on  his 


own  responsibility,  and  certainly  w’ith  a 
precipitation  that  could  not  but  be  dis¬ 
pleasing,  and  might  well  have  been  em¬ 
barrassing,  to  the  supreme  government. 

On  the  w’hole,  we  cannot  say  that 
I.ord  Ellenborough  was  altogether  to 
blame  because,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  to  assume  the  chief  mil¬ 
itary  and  political  power  in  Sind,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  sending  Major 
Outram  back  for  a  season  to  his  regi¬ 
ment.  The  comparison  between  the  rep¬ 
utations  of  Outram  and  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  has  naturally  made  their  dis¬ 
sensions  reflect  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter  ;  but  a  dispassionate  review  of 
Outram's  proceedings  in  the  Sind  agency 
will  convince  any  impartial  judge  that  he 
took  more  upon  him  than  his  subordinate 
position  warranted  ;  and  that  unless  the 
governor-general  was  prepared  to  have 
his  policy  dictated  by  his  political  offi¬ 
cers,  he  had  no  alternative  except  to  re¬ 
move  so  wilful  a  diplomatist  to  a  field  of 
action  where  his  temperament  would  be 
less  liable  to  bring  him  into  collision 
with  the  dominant  policy.  In  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  many  competent  Anglo-Indian 
politicians,  it  might  have  been  well  for 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  he  followed 
Outram’s  counsels.  On  this  w’e  offer  no 
opinion.  We  simply  maintain  that  the 
governor-general,  holding  the  views 
which  he  did,  wa*  perfectly  justified  in 
removing  Outram  for  following  the 
course  which  he  had  chosen. 

By  this  time  Outram’s  character  was 
thoroughly  established  in  the  eyes  of  all 
India.  His  bravery,  his  zeal,  and  his 
capacity  as  a  leader  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  question  in  the  Cabul 
campaign  ;  and  his  chivalrous  loyalty  to 
his  f  riends,  his  modesty  of  his  own  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  his  hatred  of  untruth  had 
come  forcibly  before  the  public  in  the 
course  of  his  contests  with  the  supreme 
government.  It  is  probable  that  the 
independence  which  he  displayed  did 
much  to  enhance  his  popularity  p  for 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  government  w’as 
generally  disliked,  and  opposition  to  it 
was  accounted  a  cardinal  virtue  both  in 
the  services  and  among  non-officials. 
When,  therefore,  at  the  farewell  dinner 
given  to  Outram  on  his  departure 
from  Sind,  Sir  Charles  Napier  proposed 
his  health  as  the  “  Bayard  of  India,  sans 
peur  et  san\  reproche”  the  epithet  was 
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adopted  by  acclamation  throughout  the 
country  ;  and  the  compliment  had  no 
small  influence  on  Outram's  after-career. 
The  government,  too,  although  it  could 
not  help  regarding  him  as  an  impractica¬ 
ble  political,  was  yet  fully  convinced  of 
his  capacity  for  doing  it  excellent  ser¬ 
vice,  and  had  no  intention  of  shelving 
him  for  good  in  his  native  infantry  regi¬ 
ment  ;  nor  was  he  long  destined  to  be 
absent  from  the  scene  of  his  former 
labors.  Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  sail 
for  England  on  leave,  at  the  end  of  1842, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  desired  his  services 
as  commissioner  for  arranging  the  details 
of  the  revised  treaty  with  the  Talpur 
Ameers,  and  the  supreme  government 
acceded  to  the  request.  Outram  was 
dis{>osed  to  quarrel  with  the  curt  way  in 
which  his  appointment  was  communi¬ 
cated,  but  his  desire  to  be  back  in  Sind 
was  stronger  than  his  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment.  In  the  events  which  followed, 
the  position  of  Outram  freed  him  from 
all  ulterior  responsibility  for  the  meas¬ 
ures  which  were  ultimately  taken.  The 
treachery  of  the  .Ameers  put  an  end  to 
his  functions  as  a  negotiator,  and  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life  but  for  his  gallant 
defence  of  the  Haiderabad  Residency. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
alienated  Outram’s  sympathies  from  the 
Talpur  family,  or  to  have  relieved  his 
conscience  of  what  he  considered  due  to 
his  pledge  to  Nur  Muhammad.  The 
course  of  events  is  very  succinctly  and 
justly  summed  up  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  the  queen,  which  we 
prefer  to  quote,  as  giving  the  reader  a 
more  correct  account  of  the  principles 
upon  which  Sind  was  annexed  than 
either  Outram’s  letters  or  his  biog¬ 
rapher’s  comments  : 

“  The  new  treaty  proposed  to  the  Ameers, 
justified  by  their  violation  of  the  existing  treaty 
and  by  various  acts  of  intended  hostility,  would 
have  given  to  the  British  Government  in  India 
practical  command  over  the  Lower  Indus. 
Between  acquiring  that  command  and  retiring 
at  once  from  the  Indus  there  was  no  safe 
course.  The  retirement,  following  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  armies  from  Cabul,  would 
have  given  credit  to  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  studiously  circulated  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  withdrawal 
took  place  ;  and  it  would  have  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  leading  to  the  violation  in 
all  its  details  of  the  commercial  treaty  which 
Secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Indus. 

"  The  position  in  which  the  Government  of 
India  would  have  stood  had  the  new  treaty 


been  acceded  to,  and  at  first  faithfully  earned 
out,  would  not  have  been  without  its  embar¬ 
rassments.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the 
Ameers  would  have  at  all  times  quietly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  provisions  they  had  accepted  with  re¬ 
luctance,  and  war  would  have  been  forced 
upon  us  hereafter  at  an  inconv'-nient  moment. 

"  It  cannot  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the 
treachery  of  the  Ameers  should  have  obliged 
the  British  Government  to  take  at  once  a  more 
decided  course,  and  to  establish  its  own  au¬ 
thority  in  all  such  pans  of  Sind  as  it  may  be 
desirable  to  hold  in  our  hands. 

“  To  attempt  to  enter  into  terms  with  the 
defeated  Ameers  would  have  been  an  act  of 
weakness  and  self-destruction.  No  faith  could 
be  expected  from  them  ;  and  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to  adhere  to  their  engagements,  the 
barbarous  violence  of  their  follwers  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  advisable  course  of  policy  but  that  of  at 
once  taking  possession  of  the  country  which 
had  been  thus  thrown  into  our  hand,  and  so 
using  our  power  as  to  make  our  conquest  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  people.”  * 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
conquest  of  Sind,  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Outram  should  have 
plunged  into  controversy  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  own  share  in  the  troubles  of 
Sind  had  never  been  seriously  reflected 
upon,  and  his  reiterated  vindications  of 
his  own  conduct  were  even  more  un¬ 
called  for  than  his  criminations  of  the 
officers  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  annexation.  Of  his  quarrel  with 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Outram’s  biogra¬ 
pher  wisely  says  very  little.  Both  were 
hot-temjjered,  outspoken  men,  alike  too 
ready  to  seize  the  pen  when  their  feel¬ 
ings  were  warm  ;  and  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  that  we  could  come  to  from  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  quarrel  would  be  that 
there  were  right  and  wrong  on  both 
sides,  and  that,  if  Outram’s  course  was 
the  more  generous.  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 
was  the  more  statesmanlike. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  succeeding 
years  of  Outram’s  life,  nor  linger  over 
the  testimonials  to  his  merits  which 
poured  from  all  quarters — a  sword  worth 
300  guineas  from  the  people  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Presidency,  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Pope,  and  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  from 
the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  who  felt  himself 
debarred  from  contributing  to  the  more 
warlike  present.  He  visited  England  a 
lieutenant-colonel  and  a  C.B.  in  1843, 


*  ”  The  Indian  Administration  of  Lord 
Ellenborough.”  Edited  by  Lord  Colchester. 
Pp.  70-72. 
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and  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  Sind 
controversy  which  was  then  raging 
fiercely  in  Parliament  and  at  I.eadenhall 
Street.  But  the  time  had  passed  for  al¬ 
tering  the  Sind  policy,  and  all  that  Out- 
ram  could  do  was  to  widen  the  breach 
between  himself  and  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough’s  party.  Naturally,  on  his  return 
to  India,  the  government  showed  no 
disposition  to  provide  him  with  an  ap¬ 
pointment  adequate  to  his  services  and 
merit.  The  only  post  offered  him  was 
the  Nimar  agency  in  Central  India,  the 
salary  of  which  was  inferior  to  what  he 
had  drawn  in  the  Mahi  Kanta  ;  and  the 
duties  were  merely  of  a  routine  charac¬ 
ter.  The  disturbances  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  breaking  out  soon 
after,  found  him  active  employment 
again  ;  .and  he  served  in  a  half-military, 
half-political  capacity  in  the  Kolapore 
and  Sawant  Wari  States,  doing  brilliant 
service  in  the  attacks  upon  the  insur¬ 
gents’  forts,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  in¬ 
curring  frequent  expostulations  from  the 
government  for  the  very  free  interpre¬ 
tation  which  he  frequently  put  upon  its 
instructions. 

In  1845  we  find  Outram  filling  the 
post  of  Resident  of  Satara,  an  easy  but 
not  over-lucrative  appointment.  Al¬ 
though  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Bath,  Outram’s  substan¬ 
tive  rank  in  the  army  was  still  only  that 
of  captain,  and  his  pay  suffered  in  con¬ 
sequence.  But  though  not  free  from 
the  pinchings  of  poverty,  he  scornfully 
refused  to  touch  an  anna  of  the  Rs.  29,- 
941  (nearly  JE30C0)  which  came  to  him 
as  his  share  of  the  Sind  prize-money. 
Bayard  would  not  participate  in  what  he 
looked  upon  as  plunder,  and  would 
have  restored  his  portion  to  the  son  of 
his  old  friend,  the  Ameer  Nur  Muham¬ 
mad,  who  had  been  committed  to  his 
charge.  But  there  were  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  such  benevolence,  and  Outram 
got  rid  of  the  money  by  dividing  it 
among  the  military  and  missionary  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  education  of  European 
children.  He  would  fain  have  taken 
part  in  the  exciting  events  that  soon 
took  place  in  the  Punjab,  but  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Government  refused  to  spare  him. 
The  Residency  of  Baroda,  then  the  great 
prize  in  the  Bombay  political  depart¬ 
ment,  was  soon  to  fall  vacant,  and  the 
reversion  of  this  post  was  Outram’s  by 


right  of  natural  selection,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  May,  1847,  he  was  gazetted  to 
his  new  appointment. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  by 
this  time  Outram’s  Quixotic  feelings 
would  have  been  well  tamed  down  by 
the  varied  experiences  through  which  he 
had  passed,  and  the  troubles  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  breaking 
through  the  bonds  of  routine.  He  was 
now  in  middle  life,  with  matured 
experience,  and  with  a  reputation  which 
gave  him  a  firm  hold  of  the  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  prizes  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service.  It  was  his  interest  to 
avoid  further  sourcQ3  of  unpleasantness 
with  his  government  and  with  the  board 
of  directors.  But  while  Outram  was  as 
yet  beholding  Baroda  only  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  he  had  already  planned  out  a 
work  for  which  he  had  every  reason  to 
know  his  government  would  give  him 
scanty  thanks.  In  Baroda,  as  in  almost 
every  other  native  State,  there  reigned 
the  demon  of  Khatpat,  which  presides 
over  bribery,  corruption,  the  malversa¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  official  oppression 
generally  ;  but  there  was  this  difference, 
that  Khatpat  had  a  stronger  hold  on 
Baroda  than  on  any  other  native  State 
of  the  day.  Outram  had  long  eyed  the 
evil  from  afar,  as  if  he  fain  would  grap¬ 
ple  with  it  ;  and  even  when  in  the  Mahi 
Kanta.  he  had  made  use  of  his  limited 
opportunities  to  denounce  the  system. 
On  his  arrival  at  Baroda  he  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  work  of  beating  down  cor¬ 
ruption  wherever  he  could  detect  it,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  he  soon  had 
the  whole  State  in  a  ferment.  The 
government  and  the  board  of  directors 
knew  as  well  as  Outram  the  corrupt 
condition  of  the  Gaikwar's  court  and 
administration  :  but  they  knew  also  that 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  they 
would  have  to  strike  at  the  Gaikwar 
himself,  and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  so  extreme  a  measure  could  be 
ventured  upon.  The  resident  had 
plenty  of  hints  to  be  moderate  in  the 
measures  which  he  was  taking  to  un¬ 
earth  and  hunt  down  corruption  ;  but 
he  was  too  high-minded  to  allow  pru¬ 
dential  advice  to  stand  between  him  and 
what  he  saw  to  be  the  clear  line  of  his 
duty,  or  to  lend  his  official  assistance  to 
gloss  over  evils  which  were  discreditable 
to  the  honor  of  British  rule.  Revela- 
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tion  after  revelation  of  the  grossest  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  palace,  in  the  residency, 
in  every  department  of  the  Gaikwar’s 
administration,  aroused  the  public  mind, 
both  in  India  and  in  England,  to  the 
Baroda  abuses  ;  and  the  court  of  direct¬ 
ors  could  no  longer  stifle  the  subject. 
Investigations  were  ordered,  and  the 
results  did  not  always  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  resident.  He  had,  of 
course,  perjury  and  falsehood  to  con¬ 
tend  with  at  every  step  ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  warm  temperament 
had  led  him  to  entertain  extreme  views 
of  the  corruption  with  which  he  was 
warring,  and  of  the  cas;s  which  he  had 
championed.  In  December,  1851,  the 
Bombay  Government,  at  the  head  of 
which  Viscount  Falkland  then  was, 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain  Outram 
longer  at  Baroda  without  Committing 
itself  to  the  extreme  measures  which 
would  have  been  the  natural  action  to 
have  taken  upon  his  reports  :  and  a  fet¬ 
ter  was  sent  to  him  announcing  its  reso¬ 
lution  to  remove  him,  but  leaving  it  to 
him  “  to  withdraw  in  the  manner  least 
offensive  to  his  own  feelings,  and  least 
calculated  to  embarrass  government  or 
affect  their  amicable  relations  with  H.H. 
the  Gaikwar.”  The  court  of  directors 
wrote  even  more  harshly  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  and  although  a  large  number  of 
its  members  sympathized  with  Outram’s 
aims,  a  dispatch  was  sent  out  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  tone  of  Outram’s 
reports  and  of  the  character  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  subject  was  ventilated 
in  Parliament  with  very  little  result,  and 
two  huge  blue-books  were  laid  before 
the  Houses,  which  had  put  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  public  opinion.  People  gener¬ 
ally  felt  that  the  course  taken  by  Out¬ 
ram  had  been  a  noble  and  disinterested 
one,  and  that  if  he  had  sinned  at  all,  he 
had  sinned  from  excess  of  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  honor  of  his  government.  His 
time,  thus  placed  at  his  own  disposal, 
was  employed  in  revisiting  England  ; 
but  it  was  fated  that  his  holidays  at 
home  were  always  to  be  marred  by  his 
Indian  quarrels.  He  persisted  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Baroda  corruption  in 
England,  with  but  little  expectation  of 
obtaining  so  unanimous  a  verdict  in  his 
favor  as  might  compel  the  court  of  di¬ 
rectors  to  reverse  its  harsh  sentence. 
But  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  re¬ 


turn  to  India,  the  court  addressed  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  governor- 
general,  expressing  a  hope  that,  as  there 
was  no  position  under  the  Bombay  Gov¬ 
ernment  equal  in  importance  to  the  one 
from  which  Outram  had  been  removed,’ 
his  claims  to  employment  under  the 
supreme  government  might  be  favorably 
considered.  Meanwhile  the  troubles  in 
the  East  which  ended  in  the  Crimean 
war  had  broken  out,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  was  disposed  to  take  advantage  of 
Outram’s  services  ;  but  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  could  hold  out  no  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  employment,  and  so  he 
went  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  He  was 
now  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a 
chief  who  ’could  appreciate  his  peculiar 
disposition  and  utilize  his  powers  ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  transfer  of  the  Baroda 
Residency  from  the  Bombay  to  the  su¬ 
preme  government  was  completed,  Out¬ 
ram  was  replaced  in  his  old  appoint¬ 
ment.  At  Baroda  he  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  removing  from  office  some  of  the 
worst  of  his  old  antagonists,  and  his 
conduct  called  forth  the  warm  approba¬ 
tion  ot  the  governor-general.  Had  he 
been  backed  by  a  ruler  like  Lord  Dal¬ 
housie  during  the  eventful  years  of  his 
first  residence  at  Baroda,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  would  have  been 
able  to  purge  the  Gaikwar’s  court,  and 
have  earned  commendation  instead  of 
rebuke  for  his  exertions.  “  The  mingled 
sternness  and  consideration  with  which 
you  have  treated  the  Gaikwar,”  wrote 
the  governor-general,  ”  will,  I  hope, 
have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  Gaikwar 
himself,  and  will  teach  both  him  and  those 
about  him  that,  while  the  supreme  gov¬ 
ernment  is  desirous  of  upholding  him,  it 
must  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  . 

You  must  accept  my  personal  congratu¬ 
lations  and  thanks  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  your  return  to  Baroda.” 

Lord  Dalhousie’s  aim  in  sending  Out¬ 
ram  back  to  Baroda  had,  however,  rather 
been  a  generous  desire  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  removing  the 
effects  which  the  harsh  judgment  of  the 
Bombay  Government  and  the  court  of 
*  directors  had  produced,  and  that  the 
Gaikwar  might  be  shown  that  the  su¬ 
preme  government  was  not  disposed  to 
put  up  with  the  corruption  which  had 
unhappily  characterized  his  administra¬ 
tion,  than  that  he  had  any  intention  of 
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continuing  Outram  in  the  post.  To  have 
maintained  him  longer  than  this  end  was 
accomplished  would  not  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  upon 
which  the  feudatory  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  is  conducted  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing!)',  when  the  residency  and  com¬ 
mand  at  Aden  fell  vacant,  Outram  was 
selected  to  fill  it.  The  short  period 
which  he  occupred  this  office,  coupled 
with  his  shattered  health,  di(^  not  admit 
of  his  leaving  his  impress  upon  this  un- 
genial  station,  but  it  gave  him  an  insight 
into  Arabian  affairs  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  useful  in  his  Persian  command. 
He  gladly  received  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
summons  to  take  up  the  residency  at 
Lucknow  from  Colonel  Sleeman,  who 
was  retiring  at  the  close  of  a  long,  use¬ 
ful,  and  honorable  career.  Here  Out¬ 
ram  was  destined  to  take  part  in  the 
crowning  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie’s  In¬ 
dian  administration,  upon  which  history 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  able 
to  adopt  a  unanimous  opinion.  Had 
any  possibility  remained  of  preserving 
Oudh  as  an  indej>endent  State,  by  a  vig¬ 
orous  exercise  of  the  influence  which 
the  company’s  government  were  en¬ 
titled  to  exert  by  treaty,  by  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  knife  to  the  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Lucknow  court,  and  by  the 
entire  remodelling  of  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  Outram  was  of  all 
others  the  man  to  carry  such  a  work  to 
a  successful  termination.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
upon  very  sufficient  grounds  that  the 
Court  of  Oudh  was  past  the  aid  of  polit¬ 
ical  surgery,  and  Outram  was  called  in 
to  kill  and  not  to  cure.  By  the  time 
that  he  was  sent  to  Lucknow  annexation 
may  be  looked  upon  as  having  become 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  mission 
to  deal  with  reform.  But  no  fitter  man 
could  have  been  found  to  hold  the  helm 
while  so  important  a  revolution  was  be¬ 
ing  effected,  and  of  this  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  well  aware.  Had  his  duty  lain  in  a 
different  direction,  we  can  scarcely  sup¬ 
pose  that  Outram  would  have  succeeded 
any  better  than  Low  and  Sleeman  had 
done.  But  his  presence  in  Oudh  un¬ 
questionably  maintained  peace  while  the 
arrangements  of  the  annexation  were  be¬ 
ing  effected,  and  postponed  for  eighteen 
months  the  outbreak  which  was  destined 


to  put  an  end  to  the  company’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  turn.  From  a  Calcutta  news- 
pajjer  of  the  day  we  get  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  Outram’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance  as  he  made  his  splendid  entrance 
into  Lucknow.  “  Everybody  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  Colonel  looking  so 
well,  and  many  an  anxious  glance  was 
turned  to  behold  the  Bayard  of  India. 
He  is  a  small  man,  with  dark  hair  and 
mustache,  and  the  eyes  of  a  falcon, 
with  gentleman  and  soldier  stamped  in 
every  feature.”  In  addition  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  honors,  his  services  in  Oudh 
brought  him  a  civil  K.C.B.  at  the  same 
time  that  a  similar  decoration  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  John  Lawrence  for  his  services 
in  the  Punjab.  To  Outram  this  honor 
was  enhanced  by  the  farewell  letter  from 
Point  de  Galle,  in  which  his  retiring 
chief  annou’nced  the  distinction.  "  It  is 
some  comfort  to  me  for  other  mortifica¬ 
tions,”  wrote  Lord  Dalhousie,  “  that  I 
am  able  by  the  Gazette  which  I  found 
here,  to  hail  you  as  Sir  James  Outram 
before  I  cease  to  sail  under  the  com¬ 
pany’s  flag.  ...  As  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  remember  with  genuine  pleasure 
our  official  connection,  and  shall  hope  to 
retain  your  personal  friendship.  A  let¬ 
ter  now  and  then  when  you  can  find  time 
would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me.” 
The  strain  of  his  duties  in  Oudh  told  se¬ 
verely  upon  a  constitution  already  shat¬ 
tered  by  hard  service  and  climate,  and 
Outram  had  again  to  take  leave  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  hot  weather  of  1856.  He 
had  learned  wisdom  from  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  and  kept  aloof  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  discussions  of  the  India 
House.  He  had  risen  greatly  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  the  directors  since  his  late 
successes  in  Baroda  and  Oudh,  and 
might  calculate  upon  the  best  things  the 
court  had  to  bestow.  But  his  health 
was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
and  he  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been 
doubtful  whether  he  would  again  be  able 
to  return  to  the  East.  His  cure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  said  to  have  been  effected  in  this 
fashion  : 

“  On  the  determination  of  the  government 
to  declare  war  against  Persia,  Colonel  Sykes, 
then  an  East  Indian  Director,  went  to  Outram, 
who  was  lying  ill  at  Brighton.  *  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.’  said  the  sick  man.  ‘  for  it  may  be  the 
last  time.’  '  I  am  sorry  for  that,’  said  the 
Colonel.  ‘  for  1  had  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
had  decided  to  offer  you  the  command  of  the 
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expedition  against  Persia.*  ‘What!  Persia?’ 
exclaimed  Outram  ;  ‘  I’ll  go  to-morrow.’  ” 

The  anecdote  is  at  least  ben  trovato ; 
and  Outratn’s  ailments  were  certainly 
soon  forgotten  in  ‘the  bustle  of  prepara¬ 
tions  for  taking  up  his,  command.  The 
story  of  Outram’s  Persian  campaign  has 
been  already  told  at  legth  in  the  columns 
uf  this  magazine  by  one  of  his  brave 
companions,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  that  paper*  for  a  just  and  suc¬ 
cinct  summary.  He  was  preceded  in 
the  field  by  General  Stalker,  who  had 
carried  Bushire  and  destroyed  the  maga¬ 
zine  at  Chalikota  before  his  chief  could 
arrive.  Outram’s  biographer  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  General  was  anx¬ 
ious  that  his  old  friend  should  have  the 
credit  of  reducing  Bushire  before  he 
himself  appeared  on  the  field.  The  other 
magazine,  Borasjun,  awaited  Outram’s 
arrival.  His  march  against  this  village 
resulted  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  bat¬ 
tle  of  Kooshab,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  Outram  was  stunned  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  when  his  place  was  ably 
supplied  by  Colonel  Lugard,  his  chief  of 
the  staff,  until,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  governor-general,  “  the  noise  of  the 
commencement  of  the  contest  brought 
me  to  my  senses.”  Havelock,  whose 
name  was  destined  to  be  coupled  with 
that  of  Outram  in  a  still  more  memora¬ 
ble  campaign,  joined  the  force  with  his 
division  in  the  middle  of  February  ;  and 
’the  attack  was  then  carried  out  upon 
Mohummra,  which  Outram  had  resolved 
to  make  from  the  time  that  he  assumed 
the  command  This  strong  position, 
which  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Shatel-Arab,  was  attacked  by  steamers 
and  sloops  of  war  ;  and  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  that  could  prevent  Outram  from 
exposing  himself  in  the  leading  ship  was 
the  plea  that  his  presence  might  deprive 
the  Commodore  and  the  Indian  Navy 
of  their  due  share  of  credit.  The  Scin- 
dian,  in  which  he  sailed  came,  how¬ 
ever,  under  heavy  fire,  and  a  musket-ball 
was  prevented  from  striking  his  foot  by 
a  hookah  which  fortunately  happened  to 
be  in  the  way.  Although  the  Persians 

*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  xc.,  September 
i86i — “  The  Persian  War  of  1856-57.”  by  the 
late  Lieutenant-General  J.  A.  Ballard,  C.B., 
whose  lamented,  death,  within  the  present 
year,  deprived  the  Royal  (Bombay)  Engineers 
of  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  cultured  officers. 


numbered  nearly  four  to  one,  the  batter¬ 
ies  were  carried,  and  their  force  entirely 
routed,  with  a  very  trifling  loss  on  our 
side.  The  Persians  halted  at  Ahwaz, 
a  town  a  hundred  miles  up  the  Karun 
River,  whence  a  force  under  Captain 
Hunt  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Highlanders 
quickly  dislodged  them.  Outram  him¬ 
self,  writing  in  testimony  of  the  gallant¬ 
ry  of  his  troops  on  this  occasion,  says  : 

“  A  more  dating  feat  is  not  on  record,  per¬ 
haps,  than  that  of  a  party  of  300  infantry, 
backed  by  three  small'  river  boats,  following 
up  an  army  of  8000  men,  braving  it  by  opening 
fire,  and  deliberately  landing  and  destroying 
the  men,  magazines,  and  capturing  one  of  his 
guns  in  face  of  his  entire  anny,  and  actually 
compelling  that  army  to  fly  before  them,  and 
occupying  for  three  whole  days  the  position 
they  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  vacate  !” 

This  daring  feat,  at  which  Outram  was 
as  much  elated  as  if  it  had  been  carried 
out  by  himself,  really  closed  the  Persian 
war.'  The  news  ol  peace  reached  the 
general  along  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  success,  at  Ahwaz.  Victorious  as 
we  had  been,  the  war  had  closed  for  us 
not  a  minute  too  soon,  for  the  elements 
of  mutiny  were  already  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Northern  India,  and  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  men  as  Outram  in  their 
own  provinces  could  save  British  rule 
in  the  East  from  extinction. 

Outram  returned  in  all  haste  to  Bom¬ 
bay  on  the  summons  of  government. 
He  was  covered  with  fresh  honors,  and 
now  \vore  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath  ; 
but  we  may  readily  believe  that  the 
tidings  which  reached  him  before  sailing 
from  Bushire,  of  the  narrow  escape  of 
his  wife  and  son  from  the  mutineers  at 
Allyghur,  was  a  more  heartfelt  source  of 
congratulation  ;  but  he  was  still  on  “  the 
tenter-hooks  ”  to  hear  if  they  continued 
in  safety  at  Agra. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  Out¬ 
ram’s  career  which  it  would  be  needless 
to  recapitulate  in  detail.  His  name, 
with  those  of  Lord  Clyde  and  Havelock, 
occupies  the  central  point  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sepoy  war ;  and  if  his  ser¬ 
vices  met  with  a  less  meed  than  befell 
those  of  his  distinguished  chief,  we  are 
to  remember  that  Outram  enjoyed  even 
the  greater  honor  of  having  sacrificed 
his  own  chances  to  swell  the  glory  of 
Havelock.  But  looking  back  to  the 
whole  campaign,  from  the  day  that  he 
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took  up  his  command  at  Dinapore  down 
to  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow,  it  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  no  single  offi¬ 
cer  contributed  more  to  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny  than  Sir  James  Outram. 
He  brought  to  the  task  ail  the  qualities 
of  an  experienced  and  successful  gen¬ 
eral  ;  his  personal  daring  wanned  into 
enthusiasm  all  the  troops  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  while  his  native  energy 
successfully  battled  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  With  marvellous  celerity 
he  put  Bahar  in  a  position  of  safety,  and 
pushed  on  to  assist  Havelock  in  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Luck¬ 
now.  In  those  days  he  was  as  hot  for 
vengeance  as  Neill  himself,  though  his 
views  subsequently  veered  to  the  other 
extreme.  “  Proclaim  at  Cawnpore,” 
he  writes  to  Havelock  on  his  march  up, 
“  that  for  every  Christian  woman  and 
child  maltreated  at  Lucknow  an  Oudh 
noble  shall  be  hanged.”  He  had  al¬ 
ready  informed  Havelock  ,that  he  did 
not  design  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of 
relieving  the  residency,  but  would  join 
him  in  his  capacity  of  chief  commission¬ 
er  and  serve  as  a  volunteer.  It  was  not 
once  or  even  twice  that  Outram  had 
made  similar  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
his  brothers-in-arms,  but  this  splendid 
instance  of  self-denial  eclipsed  all  the 
others.  The  episode  has  been  worthily 
chosen  for  the  central  device  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  shield  presented  to  him  by  his 
own  presidency. 

The  meeting  between  Havelock  and 
Outram  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
September  isth,  and  the  first  charge  of 
the  Utter  was  to  demit  his  rights  as  se¬ 
nior  officer.  The  governor-general 
had  heard  of  the  proposal,  and  expressed 
himself  ”  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admi¬ 
ration.”  We  cannot  say,  however,  that 
the  necessary  division  of  responsibility 
and  of  views  was  not  without  its  disad¬ 
vantages  ;  but  this  arose  more  from  the 
nature  of  things  than  from' any  wish  that 
Outram,  had  to  influence  the  other  gen¬ 
eral.  As  the  chief  of  the  volunteer  cav¬ 
alry,  Outram  was  in  his  element,  and  he 
led  the  charge  at  Mangalwar,  which  ma¬ 
terially  aided  Havelock  in  making  good 
his  position  after  crossing  the  Ganges, 
with  a  stout  cudgel  in  his  hand.  On 
the  advance  from  Alum  Bagh,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Lucknow  ”  mainly,  if  not  solely. 


enabled  the  column  to  thread  its  way 
through  the  streets,  especially  intricate 
near  the  residency.  The  final  attack 
had  not  been  ventured  on  without  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the  generals, 
but  Outram  gallantly  did  his  best  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  success  of  the  day.  Out¬ 
ram  would  have  halted  at  the  Chattar 
Munzil  when  night  fell,  but  Havelock 
w’as  impatient  to  carry  the  goal,  and 
the  other  would  not  balk  him.” 

"  Onward  went  the  gallant  and  devoted  band 
— Highlanders  and  Sikhs — with  Havelock  and 
Outram  at  their  head.  Neill  and  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  followed,  charging  through  a  very 
tempest  of  lire  The  Baillie  Guard  was 
reached,  the  garrison  was  saved  ;  but  the  cost 
was  heavy.  Neill  fell  like  a  true  soldier,  shot 
through  the  head,  while  of  the  entire  force  of 
about  2000,  one  fourth  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed.  The  rear-guard,  with  many  wounded,  re¬ 
mained  at  the  MoU  Mahal,  beyond  which  they 
were  unable  to  pas  suntil  extricated  by  a  force 
sent  out  the  following  day.  In  the  words  of 
the  dispatch,  ‘  Sir  James  Outram  received  a 
flesh-wound  in  the  arm  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action  near  Char  Bagh,  but  nothing  could  sub¬ 
due  his  spirit ;  and  though  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  action 
to  sit  on  his  horse,  which  he  only  dismounted 
at  the  gate  of  the  residency.’  ” 

Thus  was  the  residency  relieved,  or 
rather  re-enforced,  for  the  masses  of  reb¬ 
els  soon  again  closed  round  the  British 
position,  which  but  for  its  strength  in 
numbers  and  store  of  provision  and  tna- 
t<friel,  would  soon  have  been  in  as  great 
straits  as  the  glorious  little  garrison.. 
Retirement  in  the  presence  of  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  hostile  force  as  that  which 
hovered  about  them  was  hopeless,  and 
from  September  25th  to  November  2 2d 
Outram  had  to  hold  his  ground  against 
a  constant  series  of  attacks  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  having,  by  his  ur¬ 
gent  representations,  hurried  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  away  from  Cawnpore,  and  thus 
prevented  the  previous  dispersion  of  the 
Gwalior  contingent.  Upon  this  point 
we  may  possibly  receive  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  when  Major-General  Shadwell’s 
forthcoming  “  Life  of  Lord  Clyde  ”  ap¬ 
pears.  But  that  the  Lucknow  garrison 
was  critically  placed  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  Outram*s  last  gun-bullock  was 
killed  on  the  day  he  and  Campbell  met 
at  the  Moti  Mahal.  His  letters  also  re¬ 
but  the  charge  that  he  had  placed  the 
safety  of  his  position  before  the  dispei- 
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sion  of  the  Gwalior  force.  On  the  com- 
mander-in-chief’s  arrival,  the  residency 
was  silently  evacuated  by  a  movement 
which  Lord  Clyde  pronounced  to  be  a 
model  of  discipline  and  exactness,  but 
Outram  afterward  publicly  disclaimed 
the  credit  in  favor  of  his  chief.  “  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,” 
Outram  himself  says,  ”  the  credit  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Sir  James,  was 
planned  by  Lord  Clyde,  and  effected  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  troops  immedi¬ 
ately  under  his  lordship’s  command.  Sir 
James  Outram  merely  carrying  out  his 
chief’s  orders.”  Lord  Clyde,  in  his  dis- 
spatches,  has  on  his  part  given  Outram 
the  honor  of  both  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  the  evacuation  ;  so  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  the  credit  of  the  movement 
is  divisible  between  them. 

With  regard  to  the  course  to  be  next 
followed  the  generals  were  divided. 
Outram  wished  to  attack  the  Kaiser 
Bagh  and  town,  and  hold*  the  city  after 
turning  out  the  rebels.  Sir  Colin  pre¬ 
ferred  to  move  to  an  open  j)Osition  outside 
the  town  without  further  loss  of  life. 
The  governor-general,  to  whom  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  bv  telegraph,  took  Sir 
Colin’s  view,  and  Outram  was  conse¬ 
quently  left  at  the  Alum  Bagh,  to  hold 
the  city  in  check,  from  November  27th 
to  the  end  of  the  following  February. 
We  need  not  go  over  the  incidents  of  his 
gallant  stand  upon  this  position,  or  of 
his  subsequent  "movements  across  the 
Goomtee,  which  have  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  Sir  Hope  Grant’s  Journals. 
We  shall  better  employ  our  remaining 
space  to  give  the  following  personal  re¬ 
miniscence  of  him  while  at  the  Alum 
Bagh  : 

“His  care  for  the  soldiers,  consideration  for 
brother-officers,  and  abnegation  of  self,  were 
then,  as  throughout  his  career,  proverbial  ; 
and  anecdotes  no  doubt  abound  in  illustration 
of  these  prominent  features  in  his  character  at 
this  period.  At  the  residency,  we  are  told 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  for  the  mere  sustenance  of  life 
necessitated  a  strict  frugality  on  the  part  of  all 
ranks,  his  indignation  was  aroused  at  the  un¬ 
expected  offer  of  an  exceptionally  luxurious 
meal.  The  soldier-butcher  had  begged  his 
acceptance  of  the  heart  and  liver,  or  other  deli¬ 
cate  portions  of  the  internal  economy,  of  a  bul¬ 
lock,  in  addition  to  the  ration  of  meat  for  the 
day.  Now,  such  a  proposal  was,  in  his  opinion, 
simply  outrageous  ;  the  idea  that  he,  of  all 
others  in  the  camp,  should  be  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  a  kind  of  modified  Khatpat,  was  too 


horrible  to  contemplate  ;  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  to  place  the  culprit  under  arrest !  But 
a  little  after  inquiry  into  the  matter  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  proffered  dainties  were  the  legiti¬ 
mate  perquisites  of  the  well-inclined  butcher, 
who  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
liked,  and  had  as  much  right  to  offer  them  to 
the  general  commanding  as  to  the  junior  sub¬ 
altern  among  his  officers.  The  poor  man  was 
therefore  released  with  a  kindly  apology.” 

There  was  always  a  thorough  feeling 
of  camaraderie  between  Outram  and  his 
troojfs,  which  enabled  him  to  call  out 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  whenever 
there  was  occasion  ;  and  though  at  times 
he  could  be  a  severe  disciplinarian,  he 
gratified  them  by  showing  an  unusual 
amount  of  confidence  with  regard  to 
what  was  going  on  around  them. 

“  A  general  officer  thus  illustrates  this  latter 
trait :  ‘  Nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  Sir  James  to  all  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  of  whatever  rank.  While  in  camp  at 
Alum  Bagh,  when  we  visited  the  outlying 
pickets,  who  do  not  turn  out  to  pay  compli¬ 
ments,  the  men  would  all  come  forward  to 
meet  the  general  and  salute  him.  They  would 
come  up  and  pat  his  charger,  and  ask  him  if 
he  had  any  news.  On  one  occasion  a  cossid 
had  brought  him  some  welcome  intelligence. 
He  said  to  me,  ‘  I  will  tell  you  shortly  ’ — and 
•we  galloped  off.  When  surrounded  by  the 
men  he  pulled  the  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
read  out  to  us  all  the  report  of  one  of  Sir 
Colin’s  victories  over  the  rebels.  He  then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  ‘  I  wanted  to  be  the 
first  to  let  these  fine  fellows  have  the  good 
news.’  His  kindness  and  attention  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  very  great.’  ” 

The  appointment  of  military  member 
in  the  Viceroy’s  Council  called  Outram 
away  to  Calcutta  before  the  campaign 
was  fairly  over,  and  he  was  destined  to 
take  part  in  the  great  questions  that  were 
being  discussed  affecting  the  transfer  of 
the  government  from  the  company  to 
the  crown.  He  filled  this  post  for  two 
years,  from  May,  1858,  to  July,  i860, 
but  all  the  time  he  was  struggling  with 
failing  health  and  against  a  constitution 
worn’out  with  toil,  care,  and  hardships. 
He  returned  home  to  be  literally  crushed 
with  honors,  for  he  had  scarcely  strength 
to  appear  in  public  to  make  acknowledg¬ 
ments  forithe  addresses,  testimonials,  and 
thanks  which  were  proffered  to  him.  He 
moved  about  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  restored  strength,  but  he  was  worn 
out.  An  attack  of  bronchitis  at  Nice 
hastened  his  end,  and  he  died  peacefully 
in  his  chair  on  March  11,  1863.  His 
mother  had  only  predeceased  him  by  a 
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few  weeks,  having  lived  to  witness  the  sans peur  et sans  reproche.  It  is 

full  fruition  of  her  son’s  triumphs.  noteworthy  that  on  his  last  departure 

A  character  like  that  of  Outram  is  from  India,  when  he  broke  up  his  little 
much  more  easily  summed  up  than  his  stock  of  books  among  the  soldiers’  li- 
career.  He  died  a  comparatively  braries,  he  carried  away  with  him  his 
young  man,  but  he  had  enjoyed  the  copies  of  Froissart  and  Monstrelet. 

“  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life,”  which  We  share  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid’s  re¬ 
requires  volumes  to  describe  it  ade-  gret  that  Sir  John  Kaye  did  not  live  to 
quately.  Outram’s  nature,  however,  fulfil  his  purpose  of  writing  a  life  of  Out¬ 
lay  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  read  at  a  ram.  Since  Kaye’s  death,  Anglo-Indian 
glance.  Brave  to  recklessness  where  he  biography  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  evil 
was  personally  concerned,  cautious  and  days.  No  career  in  the  present  century 
prudent  where  the  lives  of  others  were  in  affords  ampler  materials  for  a  pictu- 
question  ;  self-sacrificing  for  himself,  rcsque  memoir  than  that  of  Outram.  But 
hotly  jealous  in  behalf  of  the  interest  of  _  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid  has  given  us  a 
his  friends  and  followers  ;  animated  by '  biography  which,  but  for  its  subject, 
high  ideas,  which  he  often  carried  to  the  would  certainly  have  been  tedious  read- 
verge  of  Quixotry,  and  which,  as  we  ing,  and  of  w’hich  the  chief  value  is  the 
have  seen,  brought  him  too  frequently  ample  material  it  affords  for  forming  an 
into  collision  with  the  authorities  and  independent  opinion  apart  from  the 
with  routine  ;  a  gallant,  loving,  and  gen-  biographer’s  reflections.  It  would  re- 
erous  nature — James  Outram  stands  quire  the  pen  of  the  genial  Canon  of  Chi- 
forth  in  our  days  as  the  true  representa-  may  or  of  Sir  VV’alter  Scott  to  write  a 
tive  of  the  chevalier  whose  name  has  life  qf  Outmjn  worthv  of  such  a preux 
been  added  to  his  own.  He  was  indeed  chevalier. — Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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To  Jerome  Cardan,  the  celebrated  by  him  who  has  it  not,  while  he  who 
physician,  mathematician,  and  astrolo-  has  it  should  regard  it  as  a  jewel  pur- 
ger,  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  remark  chased  at  a  great  price,  and  only  to  be 
at  least  in  which  he  appears  to  have  sac-  preserved  with  constant  care  and  danger, 
rificed  a  familiar  truth  to  an  ambition  From  the  time  of  Homer,  if  we  may  be- 
of  epigrammatic  exactitude.  In  his  lieve  in  his  existence,  to  that  of  Chatter- 
“  Treatise  on  Wisdom  ”  the  Milan  doc-  ton — from  the  days  of  the  old  vagrant, 
tor  tells  us  that  the  wise  man  is  happy,  blind  and  a  beggar,  to  those  of  the  in- 
and  the  h^ppyman  w-ise.  Both  parts  of  digent  and  afflicted  poet  who  poisoned 
this  apophthegm  seem  equally  open  to  himself  before  he  was  eighteen  with  a 
exception.  The  former,  indeed,  is  con-  dose  of  arsenic,  history  has  never  been  at 
tradicted  not  only  by  scriptural  au-  a  loss  for  examples  of  the  calamities  of 
thority,  but  by  his  own  example.  Solo-  a  learned  life.  Numerous  as  the  leaves 
mon,  or  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  or  who-  in  Vallambrosa’s  plain  are  the  names  of 
ever  wrote  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  men  who  have  found  much  study 
found  much  wisdom  to  be  much  grief,  something  more  than  a  weariness  of  the 
and  laia  it  down  as  a  general  proposition  flesh.  Are  they  not  written  in  the 
that  he  who  increases  knowledge  in-  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  Valeria^  and 
creases  sorrow.  The  most  cursory  ex-  Cornelius  Tolli,us,  of  Gabriel  Naud  6and 
amination  of  Cardan’s  biography  will  Isaac  Disraeli  ?  Ancients  and  moderns, 
show  this  first  of  astrologers  to  have  poets,  philosophers,  orators,  and  his- 
been  himself  the  victim,  mainly  in  con-  torians,  over  and  over  again  their  weep- 
sequence  of  his  learned  labor,  of  slander  ing  ghosts  are  summoned  to  warn  us  of 
and  conspiracy,  of  poverty  and  impris-  the  evils  attached  to  a  literary  life.  We 
onment,  of  insult  and  exile.  Surely  at  learn  that  Pythagoras  was  burned  or 
last  must  he  have  learned  of  the  familiar  starved,  that  Empedocles  cast  himself 
demon  by  whom  the  enlightened  public  into  yEtna,  or  was  taken  up  into 
of  his  time  supposed  him  ever  attended,  heaven  like  Enoch,  or  translated  alive 
that  erudition  is  a  thing  not  to  be  desired  like  Elijah,  without  any  warning;  that 
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Euripides  was  tom  to  pieces  by  dogs  or 
women  set  on  him  by  the  envy  of  his  ri¬ 
vals  ;  that  Aristotle,  il  maestro  di  color 
che sanno,  drowned  himself  in  the  Euri- 
pus,  owing  to  his  inability  to  explain  the 
causes  of  its  currents  ;  that.Demosthenes 
drank  poison  in  order  to  escape  slavery  ; 
that  Lucretius  was  maddened  by  a  love- 
potion  of  Hippomanes  administered  by 
a  too  devoted  wife  ;  that  Tully  had  his 
head  cut  off  ;  that  Seneca  and  Lucan 
died  from  excessive  self-inflicted  phle¬ 
botomy,  and  that  Terence  when  a 
young  man  pined  away  from  grief  at  a 
loss  by  sea  of  his  Translations  of  Me¬ 
nander.  Such  men  as  these  are  the 
coryphaei  of  old,  the  moons  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  how  many  of  the  lesser  lights  have 
untimely  died,  blown  out  by  the  rude 
gusts  of  circumstance  ?  What  a  fry  of 
literary  folk  has  perished  by  fire  or  fam¬ 
ine,  poison  or  the  sword,  whose  meaner 
names  are  all  too  numerous  to  be  enroll¬ 
ed  in  Libitina’s  records  of  the  famous 
dead  !  Nor  are  the  modern  writers  a 
whit  more  lucky.  The  ordeal  of  flame, 
the  mighty  purifie*  of  books  and  men  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  has  burned  more  than 
Savonarola  and  Urban  Grandier  ;  sui¬ 
cide  seduced  more  than  Carey  and 
Creech  ;  madness  befooled  more  than 
Collins  and  Cowper  ;  imprisonment  fet¬ 
tered  more  than  Davenant  and  De  Foe. 
The  innumerous  victims  of  poverty  and 
her  family  in  every  age  among  the  herd 
of  learned  moderns,  those  who  have 
fought  with  famine  and  wrestled  with  dis¬ 
ease,  and  contended  with  jnsult,  show, 
whatever  Dryden  may  have  supposed  to 
the  contrary,  that  it  has  never  been 
enough  for  any  one  age  to  have  “  neg¬ 
lected  its  Mr.  Cowley  and  starved  its 
Mr.  Butler.”  He  who  runs  may  read  of 
the  leanness  of  Edmund  Castell,  and  of 
the  rats  that  battened  on  his  Polyglot 
Bible  ;  of  Robert  Greene,  who  was  only 
saved  by  a  chance  charity  from  starva¬ 
tion  in  the  public  street ;  of  Simon  Ock- 
ley,  dating  his  letters  from  Cambridge 
Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt  ; 
and  of  Sale,  the  well  known  translator  of 
the  Koran,  borrowing  alternately  a  shil¬ 
ling  and  a  shirt.  Many  more  than  Tol- 
and  have  found  philosophy  an  unprofita¬ 
ble  study  ;  many  more  than  Churchyard 
poetry  barren  of  reward.  Toland,  the 
English  Lope  in  fertility  of  production, 
and  a  greater  than  Lope  in  variety  of  tal¬ 


ent,  died,  we  are  told,  in  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tress  in  a  room  he  rented  of  a  poor  car¬ 
penter  at  Putney.  Tom  Churchyard, 
Spenser’s  Palaemon,  singing  until  he  grew 
hoarse  while  alive,  made  lilile  money  by 
it,  but  when  dead  pointed  an  .excellent 
moral  in  the  following  ragged  rhyme, 
which  composed  his  epitaph  : 

Poverty  and  poetry  his  tomb  doth  inclose  ; 
Wherefore,  good  neighbors,  be  merry  in  prose. 

Those  afflicted  with  poverty  among  the 
learned  are  not  so  scarce  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son  need  have  coupled,  in  his  two  in¬ 
stances  in  the  “  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,”  Lydiat  with  Galileo.  Lydiat 
was  a  man  so  Ititle  known  that  the  prin¬ 
ters  seem  to  have  substituted  Lydia,  and 
we  read  in  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  of 
a  correspondent  asking  for  information 
about  Lydia's  life.  The  allusion  to  this 
learned  scholar  was,  according  to  Dis¬ 
raeli,  a  matter  of  mystery  to  Boswell 
himself.  Poverty  is,  indeed,  so  common 
a  color  in  the  patchwork  of  woes  which 
is  often  the  only  coat  of  the  wise  for 
themselves  not  wise,  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  their  lives,  and  has  been,  there¬ 
fore,  not  incongruously  called  Learning’s 
Sister. 

Besides  the  greater  evils  of  suicide  and 
exile,  poverty  and.  imprisonment,  sor¬ 
rows  worthy  of  the  tragic  buskin,  we  read 
of  the  exposition  of  authors  to  the  minor 
miseries  of  injustice,  mockery,  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Their  works  are  admired,  but 
they  themselves  are  dishonored.  When 
they  ‘ask  for  bread,  they  are  presented, 
after  some  little  indignant ‘delay,  with  a 
stone.  Mellow  fruts  are  offered  to  their 
manes,  but  they  themselves  dine  on  bit¬ 
ter  herbs.  An  ungrateful  public,  careless 
as  the  revellers  of  ancient  Egypt,  wor¬ 
ships  the  gods,  while  the  gaunt  god- 
makers  are  spurned  from  their  marble 
thresholds.  To  these  unhappy  ones  for¬ 
tune  behaves,  we  are  told  like  a  terrible 
step-mother,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
preparing  for  them  a  potion  of  lurid 
aconite,  assiduously  persecutes  them  with 
the  arrows  of  calumny  and  abuse.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
learned  which  books  record.  But  in 
these  things,  as  in  all  others,  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  !  There 
is  disagreement  even  in  books.  Aristo¬ 
tle,  for  instance,  according  to  some  of 
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these,  so  far  from  committing  suicide  in 
despair  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
currents  of  the  Euripus,  died  of  a  chro¬ 
nic  disorder  in  his  ^stomach  ;  and  our 
tears  are  scarcely  dried  from  off  our 
faces  after  reading  in  one  volume  how 
the  hungry  Otway  choked  himself  with 
the  first  bite  of  a  penny  roll — a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  for  some  reason,  as  mys¬ 
terious  as  his  ultimate  employment  of 
orange  peel.  Dr.  Johnson  was  unwilling 
to  mention — when  we  read  in  another, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Doran,  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  cup  of  cold  water,  inju¬ 
diciously  drank  by  him  when  overheated. 
Pope  says  the  poet  died  of  a  fever  oc¬ 
casioned  by  his  exertions  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  thief.  And  yet  another  version  of  the 
story  declares,  with  at  least  equal  likeli¬ 
hood  of  unequal  politeness,  that  Otway 
was  not  the  pursuer  but  the  pursued. 

The  deaths  of  literary  men  have  often 
met  with  a  poetical  treatment,  in  which 
such  discordant  accounts  are  given  by 
various  artists  as  remind  the  perplexed 
reader  of  the  series  of  contradictory  cir¬ 
cumstances  represented  as  attendant 
upon  the  funeral  of  Dryden.  To  take  a 
single  instance.  French  and  Italian  his¬ 
tories  of  men  of  letters  owe  no  trifling 
debt  to  Goldsmith  for  some  information 
about  authors  of  their  respective  nations 
of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  gross¬ 
ly  ignorant.  In  his  "  Citizen  of  the 
World”  he  informs  his  reader  that 
Vaugelas  was  surnamed  the  Owl  from  his 
being  obliged  to  keep  in  all  day  and  dar¬ 
ing  to  venture  out  only  at  night,  through 
fear  of  his  creditors,  and  that  he  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  honest  enough  to  order  his 
body  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  He  is 
represented  as  saying,  ”  If  I  could  not 
while  living,  at  least  when  dead  I  may 
be  useful.”  Not  a  word  of  all  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  best  Fernch  biographies. 
Equally  oblivious  have  Italian  editors 
been  of  Bentivoglio’s  ultimate  mishap. 
'*  Bentivoglio,  poor  Bentivoglio  !” — so 
mourns  the  man  of  whom,  says  Macau¬ 
lay,  strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  the 
virtues — chiefly  demands  our  pity.  The 
author  whose  comedies,  we  are  informed, 
will  last  with  the  Italian  language,  dissi¬ 
pated,  according  to  honest  Goldsmith, 
whom  Boswell  loved  to  hear  talking 
away  carelessly,  a  noble  fortune  in  acts 
of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  but,  falling 
into  misery  in  his  old  age,  was  refused 
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admittance  into  a  hospital  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  erected. 

What,  however.  Goldsmith  says  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Francois  Cassandre,  the  translator  of 
Aristotle’s  “  Rhetoric,”  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  supported.  Cassandre  was  Boi- 
leau’s  Damon,  the  great  author  who 
amused  for  so  long  both  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  but  at  last,  tired  of  losing  in  rhym¬ 
ing  both  his  labor  and  his  means  of  liv¬ 
ing,  of  borrowing  everywhere  and  earn¬ 
ing  naught,  without  clothes,  money,  or 
resources,  made  his  exit  overwhelmed 
with  misery.  The  deathbed  scenes  of 
such  men  as  ^Voltaire  and  Paine  are  not 
invariably  drawn  in  the  same  way.  The 
philosophic  version  represents  them  pass¬ 
ing  quietly  in  contemplative  repose  ;  in 
the  religious  tract  they  utter  wild  cries 
for  a  clergyman,  and  end  their  infidel 
existence  in  raging  convulsions  of  unut¬ 
terable  horror  and  remorse.  Many  a  lit¬ 
erary  sceptic  has  been  stuck  up  in  the 
garden  of  the  true  believer  as  a  theologi¬ 
cal  scarecrow  or  Aunt  Sally  who  died,  it 
may  be,  with  more  placidity  than  the 
most  pious  and  orthodox  of  Christians. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  did  not  use  his  last 
breath  in  denouncing  Hobbes’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  Even  the  expiring  exclamation  of 
Pitt  is  considered  a  fable  by  Macaulay. 
The  affecting  “  O  my  country!”  is  re¬ 
legated  by  that  historian  to  the  region 
of  Grub  Street  elegies  and  after-dinner 
speeches,  prize  declamations  and  acad¬ 
emic  poems.  The  lives  no  less  than  the 
deaths  of  men  of  letters  have  been 
embroidered  by  the  hand  of  the  artist. 
Their  fame  has  brought  into  bold  relief 
such  evils  as  are  to  no  class  of  men  ex¬ 
clusively  peculiar.  The  motes  of  dust 
which  are  universal  are  seen  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  sunbeam. 

"  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and 
the  jail,”  including  the  ”  garret,”  for 
which  the  ”  patron”  was  substituted  by 
Johnson  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
Chesterfield,  assail  other  lives  than  that 
of  the  scholar.  These  ills  are  unhappily 
not  confined  to  men  of  letters.  They 
are  of  the  thousand  shocks  to  which  all 
human  flesh  is  heir.  They  are  the  com¬ 
mon  calamities  to  which  the  universal 
race  of  man  is  born.  It  is  not  the 
author  alone  who  is  subject  to  defama¬ 
tion.  Other  laborers  than  those  in  the 
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field  of  letters,  as  worthy  or  worthier, 
are  defrauded  of  their  hire.  Disease 
and  despair  are  the  lot  of  fools  as  well 
as  of  philosophers.  There  is  no  reason, 
because  a  man  has  written  a  book  that  he 
should  be  exempt  any  more  than  the  peer 
and  the  peasant,  the  king  and  the  cob¬ 
bler,  from  ache,  penury,  imprisonment, 
and  other  whips  and  scorns  of.  time,  or 
be  released  from  the  unalterable  condi¬ 
tions  of  suffering  humanity.  In  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  sorrows  of  a  literary 
man  as  opposed  to  other  men,  only  those 
should  enter  which  naturally  arise  from 
the  profession  of  letters  and  are  beyond 
his  own  control.  Not  of  .this  kind  are 
his  most  frequent  assailants— the  blind¬ 
ness  of  pride,  the  infection  of  envy,  the 
sting  of  ambition,  the  sickness  of  evil¬ 
speaking,  the  weight  of  avarice,  and  the 
deformity  of  strife. 

Particular  trades  have  certain  well- 
defined  injurious  tendencies,  arising  from 
the  absorption  into  the  artisan’s  system 
of  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  mole¬ 
cules,  from  constrained  posture,  from 
insufficient  exercise  of  the  body,  or  too 
great  use  of  any  portion  of  it.  The 
plumber’s  colic  is  traceable  to  the  action 
of  the  white  lead  with  which  he  works  ; 
the  painter’s  cough,  the  grinder’s  rot,  the 
chimney-sweep’s  cancer  or  soot-wart, 
originate  in  nothing  but  their  respective 
professions.  ’I'he  amaurosis  of  the 
founder  and  the  watchmaker’s  myopia 
are  the  result  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred  of  the  flaming  forge  and  the 
magnifying  lens.  The  chief  ills  which 
appear  necessarily  to  result  from  a  con¬ 
stant  devotion  to  literature  may  be  re¬ 
duced  ultimately  to  a  want  of  exercise 
or  of  fresh  air,  to  a  confined  position  of 
the  body,  or  a  too  ardent  exercise  of  the 
brain.  But  the  three  first  of  these  in¬ 
conveniences  are  also  common  to  the 
tailor  and  the  cobbler,  and  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  city  clerk.  There  are  not, 
then,  any  ills  exclusively  proper  to  the 
literary  man.  No  sole  right  has  he  in  any 
bodily  or  mental  suffering.  The  calam¬ 
ities  of  the  man  of  letters  are  those  of 
the  individual,  not  of  the  occupation.  It 
is  scarcely  fair  to  attribute  Prynne’s  crop¬ 
ped  ears  to  his  numerous  citations  on  the 
unloveliness  of  love-locks.  Toland’s 
“  Pantheisticon”  and  his  “  Tetrady- 
mus,”  with  all  his  other  numerous 
publications,  cannot  be  convicted  of 


bringing  him  to  his  death  in  the  poor 
carpenter’s  room  at  Putney,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  the  carpenter’s,  for  there 
are  who  say  the  whole  house  was  his 
own.  The  spirit  which  promoted  his 
very  first  work,  “  Christianity  not  Mys¬ 
terious,”  might  have  brought  him  to 
equal  or  greater  grief  had  he  never  writ¬ 
ten  a  line.  It  was  desistance  from 
study,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
led  to  the  madness  of  Swift.  Was 
Steele’s  distress  the  result  of  his  ”  Chris¬ 
tian  Hero,”  or  his  “  Conscious  Lovers,” 
rather  than  the  natural  consequence  of 
his  speculative  scheming  and  careless 
generosity  ?  The  morbid  tone  and  dis¬ 
sipated  habits  of  Collins,  and  not  the 
composition  of  the  ”  Ode  to  the  Pas¬ 
sions,”  or  the  “  Dirge  in  Cymbeline,” 
conducted  him  to  his  sad  state  of  men¬ 
tal  imbecility.  Henry  Carey,  whether 
or  no  he  had  written  the  ballad  of  “  Sal¬ 
ly  in  our  Alley,”  which  was  praised  by 
Addison,  and  the  music  of  ”  God  Save 
the  Queen,”  which  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  Gemminiani,  would  probably 
have  been  unable  to  procure  for  the  day 
its  daily  bread.  If  he  had  been  neither 
dramatist,  poet,  nor  musician,  his  head 
would  have  been  still  houseless.  •  It  were 
a  sleeveless  tale  to  say  that  the  drama  of 
”  Chrononhotontologos”  caused  him  to 
cast  forth  his  hated  life  by  hanging  him¬ 
self  in  his  house  at  Coldbath  Fields. 

Minerva,  said  an  able  etymologist,  is 
so  called,  quia  minuat  nenm.  Excess  of 
study  is,  of  course,  like  any  other  ex¬ 
cess,  prejudicial  to  the  system.  The  pur¬ 
suit  of  letters,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  is,  like  other  pursuits,  attended 
by  physical  inconveniences.  These, 
which  have  been  greatly  magnified,  ulti¬ 
mately  result,  as  has  been  already  said, 
from  one  of  tw’O  causes — too  mudh  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind,  or  too  little  exercise  of 
the  body.  Insanity  or  indigestion,  a  dis¬ 
ordered  head  or  a  disordered  stomach, 
are  the  avenging  Erinnyes  of  the  lucu¬ 
brations  of  literary  libertinism.  But  the 
belly  suffers  far  more  often  than  the 
brain.  How  many  men  sit  before  their 
books  day  after  day,  immovable  as  the 
unhappy  Indian  Fakirs  before  their 
gods,  deranging  their  animal  economy 
without  any  advantage  to  themselves  or 
society  !  How  many  of  these  sedentary 
victims  lose  their  appetite  without  in¬ 
creasing  their  intelligence !  How 
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many,  without  improving  their  discern¬ 
ment,  destroy  their  digestion  !  These  are 
they  whom  Melancholy  follows  like  a 
shadow,  having  marked  them  for  her 
own.  No  need  for  them  to  drink  the 
bloodless  cumin.  The  least  intemperate 
of  them,  from  excessive  sensibility,  serves 
as  a  living  barometer,  and  is  purged  of 
bile  at  much  less  seldom  intervals  than 
Horace.-  The  most  intemperate  is  a 
martyr,  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  to 
sleeplessness  and  somnambulism,  to  con¬ 
vulsions  and  catalepsy.  These  men 
have  been  known  to  sink,  in  a  compara¬ 
tive  short  period,  from  a  voluminous 
constitution  to  a  nonagenarian  caducity. 
Nay,  they  will  even  die  away  like  a  lamp, 
from  wasting  their  light  of  life  solely  in 
the  service  of  an  ungrateful  public. 
From  time  to  time  learned  receipts  have 
been  given  regarding  a  scholar’s  diet. 
But  these  bookworms  will  have  none  of 
them.  They  will  not  even  follow  the 
example  of  Aristotle,  and  bear  about 
constantly  on  their  belly,  in  order  to 
assist  digestion,  a  bladder  of  aromatic 
oil.  They  will  not  confine  their  food  to 
milk  and  rice,  eggs,  and  oysters,  fruit 
and  farina.  Illustrious  examples  are 
theirs,  if  they  would  but  follow  them. 
Anacreon  is  said,  during  his  latter  years, 
to  have  lived  on  a  regimen  of  raisins  ; 
Newton  on  bread  and  water,  with  wine 
and  boiled  chicken  on  some  infrequent 
opportunity  of  festal  cheer.  But  at  least 
let  the  student  beware  of  bacon,  and 
cream,  and  cider.  Nor  are  sheep’s  trot¬ 
ters  ordinarily  adapted  to  his  digestive 
powers.  Tea  is  little  likely  to  lengthen 
literary  days  ;  and  a  sucking-pig,  espe¬ 
cially  with  mustard  and  pepper,  is  a  very 
Pandora’s  box  of  ills,  in  which  not  even 
Hope  remains  behind. 

Wealth  is  not  the  exclusive  appanage 
of  fools,  nor  want  only  to  be  found 
among  the  wise.  Nor  is  the  latter  alto¬ 
gether  that  night  without  a  dawn.  The 
res  angusta  domi  has  not  seldom  been  an 
occasion  of  wide  reputation  abroad. 
Riches,  we  know  on  good  authority, 
rather  slacken  virtue  than  urge  it  to  do 
aught  may  merit  praise.  They  certainly 
abate  the  edge  of  intelligent  endeavor, 
and  wisdom  is  more  often  the  result  of 
poverty,  than  poverty  the  result  of  wis¬ 
dom.  But  for  poverty,  the  hand-maid¬ 
en  of  philosophy,  the  midwife  of  ge¬ 
nius,  the  founder  of  all  arts,  as  of  the 


Roman  empire,  Horace  had  probably 
lived  like  the  summer  fly.  What  had 
the  world  known  of  his  songs  and  his 
satires,  had  he  not  been  compelled,  .as 
he  himself  avers,  to  make  verses  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  loss  of  his  hereditary 
estate  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ?  He 
whose  purse  is  full  of  cobwebs  will  be 
ready  to  sing  before  a  robber — or  pub¬ 
lisher,  if,  as  Byron  is  recorded  to  have 
done  in  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
Bible,  we  may  substitute  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  vast  cloud  of  those  who 
have  followed  Horace’s  example  cannot 
all  be  expeced  to  attain  success.  Some 
few  there  must  certainly  be  who,  like 
Maevius,  for  all  their  moiling,  merit 
rather  the  birch  than  the  bags.  Some 
few  there  must  be  to  whom  the  animad¬ 
version  of  the  fox  in  Phsedrus  may  be 
well  applied  :  O  quanta  species  cerebrum 
nonhabet.  To  insert  these  as  examples 
of  the  indigence  resulting  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  literature  seems  as  inconsid¬ 
erate  as  the  insertion  of  such  a  man  as 
Xylander,  one  particular  star  in  the 
milky  way  of  unfortunate  men  of  letters, 
whose  light  has  lately  for  a  while  shone 
with  less  feeble  lustre. 

William  Holtzmann,  who,  following 
the  fashion  of  his  time,  chose  to  call  him 
self  Xylander,  the  (ireek  equivalent  of 
his  name,  was  a  professor  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Schoolboys 
should  hold  him  in  especial  veneration, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  adorn  the  mathe¬ 
matical  amenities  of  Euclid  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  tongue.  Of  the  number,  indeed, 
of  his  translations  from  the  Greek,  as  of 
those  of  Marolles,  there  appears  no  end. 
He  translated  Plutarch  and  Polybius. 
He  translated  Dion  Cassius  and  Strabo. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  moved 
him  to  this,  wholesale  metamorphosis. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  driven 
to  it  by  any  absence  of  substantial  nour¬ 
ishment.  He  was  poor,  but  by .  no 
means  destitute.  Certainly  he  was  in 
the  condition  of  Sir  Slingsby  Bethel  in 
Dryden’s  “  Absalom  and  Achitophel,” 
“  Cold  was  his  kitchen,  but  his  brains 
were  hot,”  yet  there  was  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  having  a  fire  in  it  had  he  so 
chosen.  It  can  only  be  said  that  he  was 
infected  with  the  itch  of  writing.  He 
wearied  others  with  every  revolving  year, 
himself  he  could  not  weary.  But  he  died 
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at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Much 
sympathy  has  folded  him  about  like  a 
garment.  He  was,  far  from  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer.  He  was  a  learned  man,  says 
the  elder  Scaliger,  but  how  often  he  got 
drunk  !  His  death  was  hastened  appar¬ 
ently  in  equal  proportions  by  ardent 
labor  and  ardent  liquors.  He  left,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  nothing  behind 
him  but  his  reputation,  and  to  his  widow 
and  children,  if  he  had  either,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  debts.  Such  a  man  as  this 
seems  scaicely  a  suitable  example  to  be 
((uoted  in  the  calamities  of  authors. 
Even  granting  that  the  love  for  literature 
was  the  primary  cause  of  his  poverty, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
would  have  become  rich  in  any  other 
profession,  yet  undoubtedly  his  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances  were  made  still  more 
strait  by  his  love  of  strong  drink,  just  as 
the  painter  or  grinder  increases  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  disease  to  which  his 
trade  subjects  him  by  his  own  individual 
intemperance. 

The  reader  of  the  Iliad  of  sorrows 
which  are  supposed  to  be  attendant  on 
learning,  after  rejecting  idle  gossip,  and 
discriminating  between  coincidence  and 
cause  and  etfect,  should  remember  that 
nothing  is  on  every  side  blessed,  and 
that  the  seasons  of  sunshine  in  literary 
as  in  other  life,  though  less  noticed,  are 
not  perhaps  more  infrequent  than  those 
of  storm.  If  Camoens  died  on  a  vetchy 
bed  in  a  hospital,  and  Tasso  languished 
in  a  loathly  dungeon,  Voltaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  passed  a  happy  time  of  it 
with  his  niece  at  Ferney,  and  Goethe 
was  the  pet  of  the  court  at  Weimar. 
Against  the  list  of  ungenerous  patrons 
may  be  set  in  opposition  the  names  of 
Maecenas  and  Pollio,  of  Leo  and  the 
Medici  at  Florence,  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
France,  of  Halifax,  the  protector  of  the 
Whigs,  and  Oxford,  of  the  Tories,  in 
England.  If  Spenser  died  for  lack  of 
bread,  as  was  asserted  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Chaucer  had  his  annuity  from  the  royal 
exchequer,  besides  his  pitcher  of  wine  ; 
and  he  who  reads  of  Butler’s  death  be¬ 
ing  a  greater  scandal  than  his  poem  on 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  may  also  read 
of  Nat.  Lee  being  supported  in  Bedlam 
by  the  bounty  of  James  11.  If  the  great¬ 
est  philologist  of  his  age  earned  his  live¬ 
lihood  by  the  lowest  literary  drudgery  in 
the  time  of  Pitt,  Crabbe  profiled  by  the 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXII.,  No.  5 


liberality  of  Burke,  and  Scott  by  that  of 
his  political  enemy.  Lord  Grey.  If  the 
son  of  Chatham  left  Cowper  to  starve. 
Burns  gauged  ale  firkins  at  £70  a  year, 
owing  to  the  munificence  of  Dundas.  If 
Tonson  gave  the  sum  we  wot  of  to  Dry- 
den  for  his  10,000  verses,  Andrew  Millar, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  Maecenas  of 
literature  ;  if  Rare  Ben  Jonson  received 
only  £20  for  all  his  works,  what  was  the 
sum  received  by  Miss  Dash  for  her  last 
new  novel  !  if  Douglas  Jerrold  got  only 
£10  for  “  Black-Eyed  Susan,”  the  bril¬ 
liant  farces  of  the  present  fetch  more 
than  forty  times  that  amount  ;  if  the 
”  Paradise  Lost”  of  John  Milton  was 
sold  for  £5,  was  not  Mrs.  Rundell's 
“  Domestic  Cookery”  sold  for  £2000  ? 
Nor,  indeed,  is  the  price  paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  a  work  invariably  all  that  the 
author  gets  by  it.  Many  have  baited 
their  hook  for  subscribers,  before  and 
after  Dr.  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  having  taken  their  friends’ 
cash,  gone  their  several  ways  without 
issuing  the  object  of  their  subscription. 
A  Churchill  is  not  always  at  hand  to  per¬ 
form  the  Ctesarean  operation,  with  the 
knife  of  upbraiding  satire.  Once  ujxin 
a  time,  too,  dedications  were,  it  is  well 
known,  sold  openly.  Panegyric  was 

purveyed  by  the  pound.  Spenser  has 
no  less  than  seventeen  prefatory  sonnets 
to  his  “  Faery  Queen,”  addressed  to 
various  “  renowned  and  valiant” 

lords,  “  virtuous  and  beautiful”  ladies, 
and  "  noble  and  valorous”  knights  ,  for 
every  one  of  which  he  verily  received 
his  reward.  Dry  den,  to  make  the  most 
of  his  translation  of  Virgil,  dedicated  the 
“  Pastorals”  to  one  Lord  Clifford, 
Baron  of  Chudleigh,  in  whom  courage, 
humanity,  and  probity  were  inherent, 
besides  a  mastery  of  the  Latin  language; 
the  ”  Georgies”  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Ches¬ 
terfield,  one  of  the  least  of  whose  excel¬ 
lences  appears  to  have  been  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  all  things  which  are  within 
the  compass  of  human  understanding  ; 
and  the  ”  yFIneid”  to  John,  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  etc.,  to 
whom  Dryden  hesitates  not  to  say  such 
things  as  make  us  agree  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  Walpole,  that  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  flattery  of  a  genealogist  but  that 
of  a  dedicator.  How  much  the  poet, 
“embrowned  with  native  bronze,”  as 
Pope  said  of  Orator  Henley,  obtained 
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for  his  trumpeting  is  not  clear.  Doubt¬ 
less,  however,  a  sufficient  sum  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  I'onson’s  meagre  pay  for  his 
fables.  This  economy  of  flattery.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us,  at  once  lavish  and  dis¬ 
creet,  did  not  pass  even  at  that  time 
without  observation.  Seven  out  of  nine 
“  Night  Thoughts”  were  dedicated  to 
persons  of  position  by  a  poet  who,  pos¬ 
sessing  such  just  conceptions  of  this 
world’s  vanity,  pined  for  preferment  all 
his  life,  and  after  declaring  his  world 
was  dead,  became  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  at  four 
score. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  abnor¬ 
mal  sensibility  of  literary  men.  But  this 
is  scarcely  the  necessary  or  a  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  study.  A  great  portion  of  the 
passion  predicated  of  the  genus  irritabile 
of  poets  is  common  to  all  mankind. 
The  votarist  of  controversial  theology 
would  possibly  have  been  equally  pug¬ 
nacious  in  any  other  vocation.  Others 
than  great  geniuses  are  found  unsuited 
to  domestic  life.  Prosaic  household 
labor  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  others 
than  poets.  A  writer  of  history  cannot 
be  shown,  in  consequences  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  more  sensitive  than  a  seller  ot 
horses,  nor  is  it  self-evident  that  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  composes  poetry  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  a  pastry¬ 
cook.  The  melancholy  Cowley  wisely 
went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle  of  life 
as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way 
back,  and  Prior’s  propensity  to  sordid 
converse  is  well  known.  But  allowing 
the  greater  sensibility  of  men  of  letters, 
they  do  not  therefore  necessarily  fare, 
on  the  whtole,  the  worse.  If  they  have 
higher  pains,  they  have  also  higher  pleas¬ 
ures.  If  the  poet,  as  Isaac  Disraeli  tells 
us,  it  is  doubtful  on  what  authority, 
feels  neglect  as  an  ordinary  man  would 
feel  the  sensation  of  being  let  down  into 
a  sepulchre  and  buried  alive,  he  obtains 
as  much  dreamy  delight  from  multiply¬ 
ing  his  future  fame  as  the  Barber’s  Fifth 
Brother,  Alnaschar,  from  the  imagined 
increase  of  his  inheritance  of  a  hundred 
drachms  of  silver.  For  the  ordinary 
literary  man  is  only  sensitive  inasmuch 
as  he  is  vain. 

The  literary  constitution  seems  by 
nature  surcharged  with  black  bile.  For 
one  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  you  shall  find 
more  than  fouFscore  men  of  sorrows — in 


their  books.  But  we  know  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  printed  versions  of  their 
own  wretchedness  are  not  always  true. 
Some  of  their  Complaints,  their  Epice- 
dia,  their  In  Memoriams,  theii  Elegies’ 
their  mournful  rhymes  would  go  near  to 
break  our  hearts  for  very  sympathy’s 
sake,  were  it.not  for  nature’s  suggestion 
that  there  can  be  but  little  suffering  in 
so  loud  a  symphony,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  that  our  rhymers,  like  the  old  shep¬ 
herd  in  the  ballad,  must  sometimes  feign 
themselves  wretched  to  show  they  have 
wit.  When  Young,  from  whom,  had  he 
been  made  a  bishop,  the  world  would 
probably  have  had  no  ”  Complaint,”  on 
the  occasion  of  a  family  bereveament 
common  to  human  kind,  observed  that 
midnight  was  sunshine  compared  to  the 
color  of  his  fate,  the  exaggeration  of  his 
expression  casts  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity 
of  his  sentiment.  \Ve  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  stratagem  of  speech,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  estimate  nine  tenths  of  the  wail¬ 
ing  burden  of  his  song  at  little  more  value 
than  the  chattering  of  a  swallow  on  a 
barn.  Young,  however,  was  able  to 
suffer  in  silence.  He  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  his  footman,  describing  him  as  a 
person  of  perfect  piety,  and  lamb-like 
patience,  but  we  have  from  him  no  obit¬ 
uary  evidence  of  the  virtues  of  his  wife. 
Poets  have,  of  all  literary  personages, 
probably  suffered  the  most,  which  is.  in¬ 
deed,  only  natural,  as  they  are  least 
wanted  by  a  world  which  professes  to 
honor  them  so  highly.  But  if  it  is  their 
vanity  which  makes  the  sentence  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  press  hot  and  heavy  upon 
them,  like  a  tailor’s  goose,  it  is  also  their 
vanity  which  prevents  that  iron  instru¬ 
ment  uncurling  a  single  hair  of  their  self- 
satisfaction.  A  little  more  of  censure, 
which  another  might  easily  ford,  would 
indeed  drown  them,  were  they  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  airy  opinion  of  their  own 
merits.  Herrick  was  doubtless  made 
miserable  by  the  slow  sale  of  his  “  Hes- 
perides,”  and  mourned  the  meagre  rev¬ 
enue  of  his  rhymes  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  consoled  himself  with  his  vast 
superiority  to  his  fellow-citizens  of  De¬ 
vonshire,  boors,  rocky,  currish,  and 
churlish  as  their  seas.  What  a  crowd  of 
indignant  versifiers,  who  have  supplied 
fuel  for  many  a  kitchen  fire,  have  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  with  reflections  on 
the  gross  stupidity  of  their  age  ! 
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Curious  schemes  have  been  devised  lo 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  literary  men. 
Some  kind  people  would  feed  their  van¬ 
ity,  others  fill  their  purses,  others  build 
for  them  a  sort  of  literary  refuge  or 
scholastic  home. 

Thus,  a  proposition  was  made  in  Par¬ 
liament,  about  forty  years  ago,  that 
authors  of  merit  should  have  assigned  to 
them  a  blue  ribbon  of  distinction,  as  the 
recognition  by  a  grateful  country  of  their 
literary  service.  The  proposition  was 
opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  it  would  have  con¬ 
duced  to  the  general  advantage.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  disturbance  would  attend  the 
distribution  of  the  reward.  “  For  my¬ 
self,”  said  Southey,”  if  we  had  aGudph- 
ic  order,  I  should  prefer  to  remain  a 
(ihibelline.  ”  Goldsmith  w'ould  have  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  solemn  presentation  of  a 
pair  of  lace  ruffles  to  a  man  without  a 
shirt.  Since  then  the  idea  of  a  kind  of 
Victoria  Cross  order  of  literary  merit  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  revived  by  san¬ 
guine  enthusiasts.  It  were,  indeed,  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  Goethe  or  Cervantes, 
Tasso,  or  Camoens,  Milton  or  Voltaire, 
decorated  with  a  bit  of  colored  ribbon 
and  a  metal  disk,  like  some  master  of 
the  ceremonies  at  a  ball,  or  a  parish 
beadle. 

'Kind-hearted  folk  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  the  erection  in  our  metropolis 
of  a  hospital  for  invalided  men  of  letters, 
an  asylum  for  incurables,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  that  Attic  Bee,  Urban  VIII. 
Surely  these  have  not  considered  that 
the  Christian  charity  of  a  generous  pub¬ 
lic  has  already  nobly  testified  its  sense 
of  the  eminent  services  and  valuable 
works  of  scholars,  distinguished  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  science,  by  the  munifi¬ 
cent  sum  of,  it  is  said,  at  least,  £1000,  to 
be  divided  among  three  or  four  dozen  re¬ 
cipients.  Men  who,  by  a  scorn  of  de¬ 
lights  and  a  life  of  days  of  labor,  have 
contributed  to  the  renown  and  prosperity 
of  their  country,  are  not,  at  all  events  in 
England,  without  their  reward.  But  the 
difficulty  lies  in  inducing  men  of  genius 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  momentary 
emolument.  Th;  very  idea  of  it  distorts 
their  faces  like  the  Sardinian  herb.  You 
will  not  divert  them  from  their  one  pur¬ 
suit  of  human  good  by  a  golden  apple. 
In  their  thirst  for  others’  welfare,  drops 
of  wisdom  are  to  them  of  more  value 


than  seas  of  wealth.  They  have  taken 
learning,  not  as  a  mistress  for  delight, 
not  as  a  slave  for  profit,  but  as  a  wife  for 
generation.  Each  of  these  citizens  of 
an  ideal  republic  has  already  found,  or 
seems  to  himself  to  have  found,  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  and  cares  not  a  rot¬ 
ten  nut  for  lesser  treasure.  But  though 
the  great  heir  of  fame  will  not  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  receive  our  paltry  pit¬ 
tance,  yet  is  our  recognition  ot  literary 
desert  none  the  less  commendable.  Nor 
is  it  a  new  thing  among  us.  Erudition 
was  not  always  without  its  reward  in  the 
old  time  before  us.  The  celebrated  an¬ 
tiquary,  Stowe,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  He  spent  his  life  and  means 
in  a  learned  compilation  of  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  his  country.  In  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  deserts  he  was  actu¬ 
ally  permitted,  by  letters  patent  of  our 
most  literary  monarch,  to  collect,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  alms  for  himself.  Nor 
was  the  nation  slow  to  answer  the  appeal 
allowed  by  the  kindness  of  its  sover¬ 
eign.  t)ne  parish  alone  contributed  75. 
6//.  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  Such 
excellent  cause  had  this  patriotic  tailor 
to  thank  God  he  was  born  an  English¬ 
man.  This  happened  in  a  time  when, 
owing  to  a  want  of  reflection  rather  than 
of  good  nature  in  the  British  public,  the 
present  literary  fund  for  the  relief  of  im¬ 
pecunious  authors  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided.  Will  it  be  believed  that  to  such 
institutions  objections  have  been  raised  ? 
The  younger  Pitt  expressed  his  opinion 
that  they  were  a  mistake.  He  considered 
that  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ought  to 
be  left  to  find  their  own  price  in  the 
market,  like  sago  or  loaf-sugar.  He 
doubted  whether  the  public  money  could 
be  employed  worse  than  in  bribing 
potentially  good  haberdashers  to  become 
bad  historians,  or  in  seducing  a  citizen, 
who  served  the  State  well  as  an  excellent 
pork-butcher,  to  withdraw  his  services  to 
his  country  by  sinking  into  an  execrable 
poet.  Macaulay  also  has  placed  upon 
record  his  judgment  that  such  asylums 
are  fatal  to  literary  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  might  be  some  force 
in  this  objection  if  authors  were,  as  a 
rule,  a  venal  class  of  men.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  only  the  lowest  sort  of 
them  is  animated  by  the  desire  of  lucre. 
The  scorn  with  which  Isaac  Disraeli 
speaks  of  the  professional  author  is 
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shared  by  all  those  good  men  who,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  procure  a  price  for  their 
own  work,  see  others  prostituting  the 
Muses,  making  a  market  of  their  medi¬ 
tations,  and  lowering  the  dignity  of  lit¬ 
erature  by  selling  it  at  so  much  a  line. 
The  nobler  writers  of  every  age  and 
country  have  written  for  nothing. 
They  have  made  books  only  for  the 
pleasures  of  authorship,  and  the  humane 
desire  of  benefiting  their  race.  For 
them  literature,  like  virtue,  in  this  igno¬ 
rant  and  vicious  world,  was  its  own  re¬ 
ward.  They  turned  not  their  faces  to 
the  sight  of  gold,  as  the  sunflower  turns 
(in  poetry)  to  the  sun.  They  have  not 
debased  their  genius  by  exposing  it  for 
hire,  nor  diluted  the  benefits  they  confer 
on  a  foolish  generation  by  the  degrading 
motive  of  the  hope  of  profit. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises 
from  its  authors,  said  Dr.  John.son,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Dictionary.  In  a 
private  conversation  with  Boswell,  the 
same  great  authority  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  man  who  writes  except 
for  money  is  a  fool.  The  nobler  writers 
are  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  former, 
but  are  far  from  being  willing  to  accept 
the  latter  remark.  It  is  but  a  poor  mer¬ 
cenary  soul  at  the  best,  they  tell  us, 
which  will  condescend  to  woik  for  gold. 
That  is  not  their  promised  land.  It  may 
be  the  low  sordid  aim  and  ambition  of 
the  cold  calculating  natures  of  the  hew¬ 
ers  ot  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It 
may  requite  the  services  of  the  states¬ 
man,  the  lawyer,  the  soldier,  and  the 
priest.  But  the  literary  genius  of  the 
liest  kind  is  content  only  with  immortal¬ 
ity.  In  the  fever  of  the  desire  of  fame 
that  genius  feels  no  famine,  nay,  it  holds 
itself  blessed  by  the  accompaniment  of 
worldly  tribulation,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  n' en  veut  qu'd  la 
gloire.  Let  the  gross  and  unapprehen¬ 
sive  dullard  fall  foul  of  fame  as  a  foolish 
fire,  and  rail  at  reputation  as  an  airy 
bubble  ;  it  is  after  these  only  that  your 
men  of  genuine  literary  genius  gape. 
And  if  this  fruit  of  their  labors  is  forbid¬ 
den  them  by  the  barbarous  indifference 
or  yet  baser  detraction  of  their  age  ;  if, 
in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  the  unlucky 
author  of  the  "  Polyalbion,  the  devil 
has  drawn  a  cloud  over  the  world’s 
judgment  of  their  works,  they  console 
themselves  with  the  consciousness  of 


their  own  merit,  and  piously  regard  the 
utter  neglect  of  their  unselfish  efforts  for 
the  world’s  improvement  as  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  Providence  which  no  man 
can  understand.  Nay,  they  still  stead¬ 
fastly  believe,  with  the  strength  of  a 
lively  and  sincere  faith,  that  though  dur¬ 
ing  their  earthly  course  toil  and  loss  have 
been  their  only  portion,  yet  after  death 
their  talents  will  be  esteemed  and  their 
assiduity  admired  by  posterity.  Then 
will  their  names  be  where  they  should 
be,  engraved  on  the  northern  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Fame,  with  those  of  the 
ingenious  and  the  enlightened,  the  wise 
and  the  good.  'I'hen  at  last,  when  all 
envy  has  passed  away,  and  things  may 
be  ’seen  as  they  really  are,  will  the  high- 
souled,  though  hitherto  unappreciated, 
epic  poet,  shine  out  at  once  in  effulgent 
splendor  like  an  April  sun  from  behind  a 
dark  bank  of  cloud,  and  the  modest 
lyrist  will  incontinently  burst  the  bonds 
of  long  and  cold  neglect  as  the  humble 
violet  breaks  first  out  of  winter’s  frost 
into  purple  blossom.  If  any  good- 
natured  friend  remind  them  that  this 
possibility  of  posthumous  repute  will  at 
the  best  endure  but  a  little  while,  they 
become  deaf  as  adders  to  his  address. 
They  reck  not  that  of  the  far  greater 
majority  of  the  literary  heroes  in  Hal- 
lam’s  History  of  Europe’s  Literature, 
not  a  dozen  of  the  present  generation 
have  ever  read  a  line.  They  look  over 
the  index  of  Johnson’s  “  Lives  of  the 
Poets,”  and  chance  upon  such  unfamil¬ 
iar,  but  once  famous,  names  as  Duke 
and  Pomfret,  Broome  and  Sprat,  Stepney 
and  Golden,  but  never  dream  their 
names  too  can  ever  be  forgotten  and  out 
of  mind  like  these.  The  few  lines  in 
the  Biographical  Dictionary,  becoming 
fewer  with  every  new  edition  and  greater 
press  of  matter,  may  serve  for  others, 
but  not  for  them.  Theirs  are  not  the 
fast-fading  inscriptions  on  the  tomb¬ 
stones  in  the  intellectual  churchyard. 
Their  monuments  will  never  be  removed 
for  those  of  others,  will  never  lean  on 
one  side,  will  never  become  illegible. 
They  will  remain  constant  as  the  Polar 
Star  in  the  firmament,  and  not  like 
comets  moving  in  hyperbolic  orbits, 
glitter  only  for  a  season  and  then  fade 
away  into  distant  space  forever. 

The  very  sight  of  pens  and  ink  fills 
some  men  immediately  with  a  peculiar 
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rapture.  They'  will,  for  their  own 
amusement  or  at  the  request  of  friends 
as  well  known  as  the  “  Old  Soldier”  was 
in  charity  lists,  transcribe  what  has  been 
too  often  already  transcribed.  They  will 
translate  what  no  man  wishes  translated, 
flattering  themselves,  after  a  cruel  mur¬ 
der,  that  they  have  struck  out  the  true 
sense,  as,  indeed,  too  often  they  have  ; 
they  will  copy  what  no  man  cares  for  ; 
they  will  edit,  with  or  without  an  intro¬ 
duction,  what  no  man  understands. 
Their  malady  lends  to  make  others  mis¬ 
erable,  but  they  themselves  are  happy. 
They  are  ready  and  willing  to  write  on 
any  subject  under  the  sun.  They  pay 
little  regard  to  the  advice  of  Horace 
touching  a  nine  years’  delay,  or  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Boileau.  They  know  not, 
neither  do  they  care,  whether  their 
shoulders  are  suited  to  the  burden. 
Their  ardor  of  composition  far  out¬ 
shines  their  discretion.  They  have  the 
hundred  hands  of  Briareus,  but  less  than 
the  ordinary  allotment  of  eyes.  They 
will  trust  themselves  to  air  before  exam¬ 
ining  whether  their  wings  are  of  wax. 
They  love  their  works,  however  weari¬ 
some,  as  a  fond  mother  loves  her  baby, 
however  hideous.  The  writing  of  their 
books  begets  more  pleasure  than  the 
reading  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sleep  which  they  themselves  lost  lies  hid 
for  others  beneath  their  leaves. 

A  man  of  this  sort  never  reflects  how 
serious  a  matter  it  is  to  put  a  writing  in¬ 
to  another  man’s  hands,  nor  does  he 
consider  whether,  after  the  publication 
of  so  rfiany  volumes,  the  exigencies  of 
Church  or  State  or  the  general  public  are 
likely  to  ask  for  one  more  composed  by 
himself.  His  application  is  unwearied 
in  cooking,  in  his  own,  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  other  men’s  caldrons,  such  food 
as  it  is  given  to  few  to  devour  and  to 
none  to  digest.  The  immensity  of  his 
voluminous  folios,  littered  in  an  evil 
hour,  tires  the  most  active  imagination. 
He  longs  to  set  his  babes  by  the  columns 
of  the  Sosii,  to  see  them  advertised  for 
sale  in  Paternoster  Row.  But  such  a 
man  is  one  of  whom  it  behooves  the  bold¬ 
est  of  the  tribe  of  booksellers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  beware.  His  assiduity  will 
send  them  to  the  almshouse.  He  is  not 
of  those  of  whom  it  is  said.  They  en¬ 
riched  others — meaning  the  booksellers 
— themselves  they  cannot  enrich.  Let 


the  wary  tradesman  hesitate  before  he 
buys  his  wares.  There  is  a  tale  told  of 
Drayton’s  stationer,  who  published  eigh¬ 
teen  books  of  his  herculean  labor  known 
as  the  "  Polyalbion,”  a  work  imperfect¬ 
ly  appreciated,  that  the  poor  man  refused, 
from  sheer  want  of  resources,  to  print  the 
nineteenth.  Mark  the  action  of  the 
aggrieved  poet  ?  He  not  only  abused 
his  own  bookseller,  but  anathematized 
the  race.  He  was  not  content  to  dwell 
in  decencies.  “  They  are,”  quoth  he, 
"  a  company  of  base  knaves,  whom  I 
scorn  and  kick  at.”  Their  chief 
offence  appears  to  have  been  accepting 
works  of  other  authors  which  would 
sell,  works  which  the  good  Drajton  al¬ 
luded  to  as  beastly  and  abominable  trash. 
Tantane  animis  caUstibus  ira  ? 

The  victims  of  literary  cacoethes  will 
continue  to  write,  though  what  they 
write  be  naught.  'I’hey  vomit  empti¬ 
ness,  and  feel — to  borrow  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  great  lexicographer — the 
convulsions  of  eructation  without  its 
plenitude.  In  prolific  creation,  at  least, 
such  literary  spiders  remind  us  of  Tho¬ 
mas  .\quinas  w’ith  his  seventeen  folios, 
which  have  now,  perhaps,  scarce  seven¬ 
teen  readers  ;  of  Voltaire,  and  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  ;  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
quality  of  their  work  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  its  quantity.  They  may  be  ridiculed 
for  the  vanity  of  their  labors,  but  they 
will  wear  public  scorn  as  a  garland. 
They  will  not,  as  Anne  Bullen  did, 
think,  it  better  to  dwell  with  humble 
livers  in  content  than  to  be  perked  up  in 
a  glistening  grief  and  wear  a  golden  sor¬ 
row.  You  shall  find  those  who  will  pride 
themselves  on  such  novels  as  recall  the 
“  Cl6lie,”  in  ten  volumes,  of  Madelene 
du  Scuderi,  or  her  “  Grand  Cyrus,”  in 
twelve.  Their  publisher  will  duly  ad¬ 
monish  them  that  their  works,  if  put  into 
boards,  will  be  spoiled  for  waste  paper, 
and  not  be  suitable  even  for  the  street 
which  sells  odors  and  incense  ;  they  care 
not.  II  they  obtain  no  reputation,  they 
wish  for  none  ;  or,  if  they  do  wish  for 
it,  why  then  the  desire  is  better  than  the 
fruition.  As  Uncle  Toby,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  mimic  fortifications,  his 
banquets,  and  several  parapets  in  his 
bowling-green,  conceived  he  was  answer¬ 
ing  the  great  end  of  his  creation,  so 
these,  in  their  scribbling,  think  they  arc 
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answering  theirs.  In  this  happy  delu¬ 
sion  they  live  ;  in  this  happy  delusion 
they  die,  and,  dying,  leave  no  line  they 
wish  to  blot. 

In  the  categories  of  calamitous  authors, 
the  names  of  such  as  these  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  They  certainly  suffer 
many  things.  The  critics  review  their 
works  unfavorably,  or  never  review 
them  at  all ;  their  souls  see  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  time  and  fortune,  but  they  cannot 
despair  ;  they  dedjcate  their  books  in 
lurid  irony,  “  to  any  that  will  read 
them,”  but  no  .power  of  men  can  stop 
their  writing  them.  It  were  all  one  to 
attempt  to  make  rivers  flow  upward  or 
flames  descend.  Surely  nothing  but  an 
extreme  delight  can  lend  them  such  per¬ 
sistence  in  their  labor.  The  satisfac¬ 
tion,  too,  is  theirs  of  leaving  the  per¬ 
verse  generation  that  appreciates  them 
not  to  the  curses  of  posterity.  Poor 
Michael  Drayton  drank  deeply  of  the 
waters  of  this  fountain  of  consolation. 
In  the  thirtieth  song  of  his  “  Chorogra- 
phical  Description”  he  speaks  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  public  of  his  time  as  a  bes¬ 
tial  rout,  a  boorish  rabblenient,  stony 
dull,  and  with  brains  of  slime,  a  fry  of 
hell  defiled  in  their  own  filth. 

The  wolf  attacks  with  his  tooth,  the 
bull  with  his  horn,  and  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters  with  his  pen.  Examples  are  not 
rare.  Dryden,  being  much  disturbed  in 
mind  by  the  success  of  Settle’s  “  Em¬ 
press  of  Morocco,”  characterized  some 
part  of  that  performance  as  ”  hodge¬ 
podge,  Dutch  grout,  giblet  porridge  ;” 
while  of  another  part,  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  detected  some  confusion 
of  language,  he  elegantly  observed  that 
Settle  “  writ  these  lines,  surely,  aboard 
some  smack  in  a  storm,  and  being  sea¬ 
sick  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted 
nonsense  at  once.”  Warburton  spoke 
of  Zachary  Grey’s  notes  to  “  Hudibras” 
in  much  the  same  style.  He  had  him¬ 
self  contributed  to  them,  but  afterward 
quarrelled  with  Grey  ;  so  he  ”  hardly 
thinks  there  ever  appeared  so  execrable 
a  heap  of  nonsense  under  the  name  of 
Commentaries.”  Tom  Nash,  having 
taken  umbrage  at  Gabriel  Harvey,  the 
Hobinol  of  Spenser,  compared  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  complexion  to  reasty  bacon  or 
a  dried  skate  ;  he  spoke  of  his  father,  a 
respectable  manufacturer  of  ropes,  as  a 
halter-maker.  He  also  made  a  mock  of 


Gabriel’s  meat,  which  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  of  a  rude  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  character.  He  fed,  says  the  face¬ 
tious  Nash,  on  trotters,  sheep’s  pork- 
nells,  and  buttered  roots,  in  a  hexame¬ 
ter  meditation.  The  generous  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate- worded  Smollett  dis¬ 
dained  not  to  satirize  Akenside  in  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dinner  after  the  ancients 
in  ”  Peregrine  Pickle.”  .Some  amiable 
critic — the  poet-priest  Milman,  or  Sou¬ 
they,  or  Barrow — cut  up  Keats  in  the 
Quarterly.  The  results  were  untoward, 
if  Shelley  was  not  mistaken  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  If,  however,  with  Byron,  we  think 

’Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  he  snuffed  out  by  an  article, 

and  attribute  the  death  of  the  author  of 
“  Endymion”  to  consumption  rather 
than  criticism,  we  may  yet  regard  the 
Review  as  contributing  in  no  very  great 
degree  to  his  comfort.  Pope,  who 
placed  Theobald  at  the  head  of  his 
‘  Dunciad”  for  the  sole  crime  of  having 
revised  Shakspeare  more  happily  than 
himself,  when  attacked  in  his  turn  by 
Cibber,  used  to  say,  “  These  things  are 
my  diversion.”  But  we  all  remember 
how  Richardson  one  day,  observing 
Pope’s  features  writhing  with  anguish  on 
the  perusal  of  a  sarcastic  pamphlet  of  his 
antagonist,  devoutly  prayed  to  be  pre¬ 
served  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 
on  that  occasion  the  lot  of  Pope. 

The  Haying  of  the  Phrygian  piper 
Marsyas  by  Apollo  is  perhaps  but  a  fig¬ 
ure  to  represent  the  scathing  effects  of 
the  scorn  of  the  superior  player  on  the 
nervous  sensibility  of  Marsyas,  over¬ 
come,  in  open  day,  in  sight  of  all  the 
Dryad  maids  of  Nysa.  But  this  is  the 
action,  not  only  of  literary,  but  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  The  potter  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  his  good-will  to  his  brother- 
potter,  nor  the  carpenter  to  his  brother- 
carpenter  :  as  little  the  scribe  to  his  bro¬ 
ther-scribe.  Men  of  letters,  as  in  other 
professions,  reciprocally  make — willingly 
on  the  one  side,  unwillingly  on  the 
other — each  other’s  misery.  Sometimes 
one  writer  of  a  little  reputation  intro¬ 
duces,  with  many  kind  and  complimen¬ 
tary  observations,  another  of  less  to  an 
editor  or  publisher  of  discernment.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  introduced,  by 
his  superior  sagacity,  outshines  the  in¬ 
troducer.  The  introducer  does  not 
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thereupon  always  embrace,  the  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  congratulations  of  sincere 
delight  upon  his  well-merited  success  ; 
he  IS  not  invariably  pleased  with  the 
praises  of  his  friend  and  protigi.  The 
unhappy  introduced  having  written  a 
good  book,  and  justified  the  kind  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  introducer,  innocently  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  links  of  their  amity  will 
become  stronger.  This  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  usual  result.  Cases  have  been 
known  in  which  such  a  work  has  turned 
the  milk  of  friendship  into  gall,  changed 
the  amiable  intercourse  of  affectionate 
letters  into  libels  teeming  with  virulent 
invective,  and  made  out  of  a  boon  com¬ 
panion  an  enemy  for  life.  The  writer, 
solely  on  account  of  his  success,  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  man  of  his  own 
house— his  own  familiar  friend — lifting 
up  his  heel  against  him.  The  smell  of 
his  good  fame  drives  that  other  to  dis¬ 
traction,  as  a  cat,  according  to  Plutarch, 
is  driven  mad  by  the  smell  of  ointments. 
He  is  accused  by  his  former  benefactor 
of  the  basest  ingratitude.  He  might 
have  broken  the  aged  neck  of  his  bene¬ 
factor’s  father,  and  welcome,  but  his 
present  offence  is  unpardonable  His 
meat  is  seasoned  with  the  reproaches  of 
his  associate.  He  bears  it  all,  for  a 
while,  in  silence  ;  but  even  the  literary 
worm  will  turn  at  last.  For  a  time  he 
takes  no  notice,  till  the  nipping  taunts 
of  his  famous  work — like  currents  of 
cold  air,  or  the  tedious  buzzings  of  an 
idle  gnat — have  grown  into  personal  cal¬ 
umny,  touching  himself  or  his  blameless 
ancestors  ;  then  he  turns.  Then  a 
mighty  contest  commences — such  a  fight 
as  was  once  fought  between  Dryden  and 
Rlkanah  Settle,  or  between  Theobald 
and  Pope,  or  between  Addison  and 
Dennis — fights,  formerly  fashionable, 
which  have  long  been  relegated  by  liter¬ 
ary  men  as  productive  of  dishonor  both 
to  their  profession  and  themselves. 
Then  it  little  avails  either  party  to  have 
learned  faithfully  the  ingenuous  arts. 
They  become  ferocious,  and  their  man¬ 
ners  are  the  reverse  of  soft.  The  amia¬ 
ble  Milton  calls  his  antagonist  Salmasius 
many  hard  names,  such  as  runagate  and 


superlative  fool,  hare-brained  blunder¬ 
buss  and  senseless  bawler,  cuckoo,  and 
dunghill  cock.  Salmasius,  with  equal 
urbanity,  speaks  of  Milton  as  a  homun- 
cule,  a  fanatical  robber,  and  an  impure 
beast ;  holds  his  continued  existence  as 
a  direct  fraud  on  the  hangman,  and 
deems  his  execrable  life  ought  to  have 
ended  long  ago  in  boiling  oil  or  burning 
pitch. 

The  controversy  on  “  Free-Will”  has 
been  the  occasion  of  no  little  free 
speech.  Erasmus  wrote  some  bitter 
things  about  Luther  in  his  “  Hyperas- 
pistes,  or  Defender  of  Free-Will.”  Lu¬ 
ther  thereon  felt  himself  necessitated  to 
say  that  Erasmus;  of  Rotterdam,  was 
the  vilest  miscreant  that  ever  disgraced 
the  earth  ;  “  whatever  I  pray,”  he  says 
in  the  “  Table  Talk,”  ”  I  pray  for  a 
curse  upon  Erasmus.”  Neither  his 
holy  life  nor  doctrine  could  protect 
Athanasius  from  being  accused  by 
Arius  as  a  traitor  and  a  poisoner,  a  sor¬ 
cerer  and  a  homicide.  The  early  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  concur  in  abusing  each  other 
like  a  pack  of  thieves.  Pretty  samples 
of  ecclesiastical  snarling  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  works  of  Calvin.  The 
quarrels  of  Jonson  and  Decker,  Hobbes 
and  VV'allis,  Swift  and  Steele,  Warburton 
and  Edwards,  have  been  carefully  col¬ 
lated  by  the  industry  of  Isaac  Disraeli. 
Pope  said  that  Bentley  made  Horace 
dull  and  humbled  Milton,  and  Bentley 
called  Pope  a  portentous  cub.  Of  such 
a  nature  were  the  amenities  of  language 
between  the  living  ;  nor  has  the  leonine 
tooth  of  literary  censure  been  idle  with 
^regard  to  the  dead.  The  learned  crow 
*is  not  without  supreme  difficulty  de¬ 
tached  from  his  selected  carcass.  That 
he  never  spared  asperity  of  reproach  or 
brutality  of  insolence  is  not  the  worst 
thing  said  of  Milton  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  being  whom  Boswell  regarded 
with  awful  reverence  becomes  little  of  a 
hero  to  Macaulay,  while  Walpole  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  an  odious  and  mean  charac¬ 
ter,  with  a  nature  arrogant  and  over¬ 
bearing,  and  with  manners  sordid,  super¬ 
cilious,  and  brutal  ! — Cornhill  Maga- 
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BV  SIR  FRANCIS  H.  DOYLE. 

“  There  was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.” — Rev.  8  :  i. 

Old  ocean  rolls  like  time,  each  billow  passing 
Into  another  melts,  and  is  no  more. 

While  the  indwelling  spirit  works  on,  massing  ^ 

The  great  whole  as  before. 

The  separate  waves  are  swift  to  come  and  go. 

But  the  deep  smiles,  as  they  die  one  by  one. 

In  lazy  pleasure  lifting  from  below 
His  foam-flecked  purple  to  the  sun. 

Eve  come§,  the  floods  race  past,  we  see  their  white 
Thrilled  through  by  weird  sea-fire,  a  burning  shiver 
Which  for  one  moment  lives  in  eager  light 
And  then  is  quenched  forever. 

Even  so,  alas.  The  bright  chiefs  of  our  race. 

Lost  under  the  interminable  years, 

Homer,  or  Shakspeare — each  in  his  own  place, 

Just  flashes  forth,  then  disappears  ; 

For  what  we  call  their  Immortality 

Is  a  brief  spark,  bom  but  to  be  destroyed. 

As  the  long  ruin  of  all  things  that  be 
Moves  down  the  Godless  void. 

Such  is  the  creed  our  wise  ones  of  the  earth 
Engrave  now  on  the  slowly-waning  skies  ; 

Ice,  night,  and  death — death  with  no  second  birth— 

Even  now  before  their  prescient  eyes. 

Pale  in  the  lone  abysses  of  existence. 

World  hangs  on  world,  system  on  system,  dead. 

While  over  all  out-wearied  life’s  resistance 
Vast  wings  of  blackness  spread ; 

Till  that  proud  voice,  “  Let  there  be  light,”  to  whose  breath 
Came,  as  we  deemed,  from  Heaven  old  glooms  to  chase. 
Hath  passed  unfelt  through  a  dim  waste  of  death, 

To  cease  at  length  upon  deaf  space. 

Darkness,  eternal  darkness,  darkness  bare 
Of  warmth,  of  life,  of  thought,  with  orbs  that  run, 

Like  sad  ghosts  of  the  shining  years  that  were. 

Each  round  its  frozen  sun. 

Sages  may  scoff,  ”  What  matters  this  to  you 
Who  will  rest  well  whatever. may  befall  ? 

Why  care  in  what  strange  garb  of  horrors  new 
Is  clothed  the  doom  that  waits  us  all  ? 

What  if  some  fresh,  unfailing  age  of  gold. 

Should  fill  each  radiant  galaxy  with  bloom  ? 

The  man  whose  race  is  run,  whose  tale  is  told. 

Owns  nothing  but  his  tomb. 
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Thus  whether  Nature  still  uphold  her  powers, 

Or  all  things  die  at  last,  as  men  have  died  ; 

Stop  not  to  ask  if  that  sure  grave  of  ours 
Be  coffin -narrow,  or  world-wide.’’ 

We  answer  thus — The  cloud  before  us  spread 
Stains  with  its  shadow  all  that  nursed  our  prime  ; 

Hope  is  the  world’s  best  blood,  which,  chilled  or  shed. 

Palsies  the  heart  of  Time  ; 

Your  grim  futurity  we  cannot  bear. 

It  shakes  us  now,  like  earthquake  tides  in-rolling. 

Imagination  has  her  own  despair. 

And  hears  your  distant  death-bell  tolling  ; 

She  droops  even  now  beneath  those  evil  dreams. 

That  like  hearse-plumes,  wind-swept,  around  her  nod. 

And  shrinks  from  that  lost  universe,  which  seems 
To  her  the  corpse  of  God. 

Let  her  still  therefore  guard  her  lamp,  and  fling 
Away  the  terror  under  which  she  cowers. 

Trusting  in  trance  to  feel  the  touch  of  spring. 

And  the  young  struggle  of  the  flowers, 

Trusting  that  when  the  days  are  full,  some  thought. 

Some  presence,  may  dawn  round  us  by  and  by. 

So  that,  as  prophets  and  as  bards  have  taught. 

We  men  may  live,  not  die. 

Then  if  that  hope  which  science  off  has  thrown. 

Be  but  our  nurse’s  lullaby  and  kiss. 

If  Nature  round  the  edge  her  seeds  have  sown. 

Only  to  hide  the  near  abyss  ; 

If  all  her  visioned  flowers  and  fruits,  that  smile 
And  fade  not,  where  the  living  water  gleams. 

Be  but  as  desert  phantoms  which  beguile. 

Mirrored  on  phantom  streams  ; 

Though  none  the  promised  amaranth  may  reap. 

We  yet  accept  the  boon — believing  still. 

That  the  great  mother  means  us  well — and  sleeep 
In  faith,  according  to  her  will. 
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There  are  great  differences  in  the 
power  of  forming  pictures  of  objects  in 
the  mind’s  eye  ;  in  other  words,  of  vis¬ 
ualizing  them.  In  some  persons  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  these  images  is  so 
feeble  that  they  hardly  visualize  at  all, 
and  they  supplement  their  deficiency 


chiefly  by  memories  of  muscular  strain, 
of  gesture,  and  of  posture,  and  partly  by 
memories  of  touch  ;  recalling  objects  in 
the  same  way  as  those  who  were  blind 
from  their  birth.  Other  persons  per¬ 
ceive  past  scenes  with  a  distinctness  and 
an  appearance  of  reality  that  differ  little 
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from  actual  vision.  Between  these  wide 
extremes  I  have  met  with  a  mass  of  in* 
termediate  cases  extending  in  an  un¬ 
broken  series. 

VVe  must  establish  clearly  what  we  are 
talking  about  by  contrasting  in  general 
terms  the  physiological  basis  of  sight  it¬ 
self  with  that  of  sight-memory.  Let  us 
put  the  question  to  ourselves,  “  What 
should  we  expect  to  be  the  effect  on  our 
nervous  system,  first,  when  a  sudden 
light  is  flashed  on  the  eye,  and,  secondly, 
when  we  recall  an  image  of  that  flash  ?” 
If  we  had  means  of  watching  what  took 
place,  we  should  no  doubt  be  aware,  in 
the  first  case,  of  a  sudden  irritation  in 
the  spread-out  terminations  of  the  optic 
nerve  behind  the  retina.  This  would 
rapidly  propagate  itself  along  the  nerve 
itself  to  the  brain,  where  it  would  be 
distributed  in  various  directions,  becom¬ 
ing  confused  with  other  waves  of  irrita¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  independent  cen¬ 
tres,  lingering  there  and  there  longer 
than  elsewhere,  and  finally  dying  away. 

In  the  recollection  of  a  flash  a  similar 
sequence  of  events  would  take  place, 
but  they  would  occur  in  the  reverse 
order.  A  variously- distributed  irritation 
in  the  brain,  due  to  one  or  more  of  a 
multitude  of  possible  causes,  into  which 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire,  would  prop¬ 
agate  itself  outward,  becoming  fainter 
the  farther  it  travelled.  The  same 
links  of  the  same  nervous  chain  would 
be  concerned  in  both  cases,  but  the  ten¬ 
sion  would  be  differently  distributed 
among  them.  When  the  faculty  of 
sight-memory  is  strong,  the  vigorous 
propagation  of  a  central  impulse  toward 
the  optic  nerve  must  be  habitual  ;  when 
it  is  weak  the  propagation  will  not  take 
place  except  in  peculiar  states  of  the 
nerves,  as  in  dreams,  in  delirium,  in 
high  excitement,  or  under  the  influence 
of  certain  drugs. 

These  physiological  considerations, 
vague  as  they  are,  will  nevertheless  suf¬ 
fice  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  true 
kinship  between  mental  imagery  and 
ordinary  vision.  They  enable  us  to  de¬ 
fine  Shakes|>eare‘s  phrase  of  seeing 
“  with  the  mind’s  eye”  as  a  condition 
in  which  the  activity,  of  the  nervous 
centre  bears  a  higher  ratio  to  that  of  the 
nervous  terminations  than  it  does  in 
actual  sight.  They  also  justify  us  in 
ascribing  the  marked  differences  in  the 


quality,  as  well  as  the  vividness,  of  the 
mental  imagery  of  different  persons,  to 
the  various  degrees,  in  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  links  of  a  long  nervous  chain  are 
apt  to  be  affected. 

The  mental  images  of  which  I  am  • 
about  to  speak  are  those  which  are  ha¬ 
bitually  suggested  by  well-known  associ¬ 
ations.  Even  when  the  subject  is  thus 
limited,  it  is  almost  too  large  for  the 
compass  of  a  single  memoir.  Therefore, 

I  sh^l  do  my  best  at  present  not  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  that  other  very  interesting 
branch  of  it  which  treats  of  the  visions 
and  hallucinations  that  flash  into  view 
without  any  connection  with  the  subjects 
of  conscious  thought.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  point  out  the  conditions  under  which 
mental  imagery  as  above  defined  is  most 
useful,  and  the  particular  forms  of  it 
which  we  ought  to  aim  at  developing, 
and  I  shall  adduce  evidence  to  show 
that  the  visualizing  faculty  admits  of 
being  educated,  although  no  attempt  has 
ever  yet  beeen  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  bring  it  systematically  and  altogether 
under  control. 

I  draw  my  conclusions  from  no  small 
amount  of  testimony.  In  addition  to  a 
large  quantity  of  oral  information  of 
which  I  have  made  notes,  I  have  received 
separate  letters  and  replies  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  long  list  of  questions  which  I 
circulated,  besides  obtaining  batches  of 
replies  to  the  same  questions  from  vari¬ 
ous  schools.  The  answers,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  written  in  a  style  that  testifies 
to  much  careful  self-analysis,  and  the 
general  accordance  of  those  that  were 
derived  from  independent  sources,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  satisfactory  way  in 
which  I  have  found  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  to  bear  cross-examination,  have 
convinced  me  of  their  substantial  truth. 

I  find  the  distribution  of  the  visualiz¬ 
ing  faculty,  in  respect  to  its  vividness, 
by  a  simple  method  I  have  described 
elsewhere.*  1  take  a  hap-hazard  bundle 
of  returns,  mark  them  as  an  examiner 
would  mark  the  papers  of  candidates, 
sort  them  in  the  order  of  their  marks, 
and  clip  them  into  a  portfolio.  If  I  open 
the  book  in  the  middle  I  read  the  me¬ 
dium  value  ;  if  I  o|>en  it  at  one  quarter 

*  See  an  article  by  myself  in  Mind  (luly, 
1880),  p,  301,  on  “  Statistics  of  Mental  Im¬ 
agery,"  and  the  references  in  the  foot-notes  to 
it. 
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from  the  beginning  I  read  the  highest 
(juartile  value  ;  if  at  one-quarter  from 
the  end,  the  lowest  quartile.  If  I  open 
it  at  one-eighth  of  its  thickness  1  read 
an  octile  value  ;  and  if  at  one-sixteenth, 
a  sub-octile. 

Between  the  first  and  last  quartiles 
extends  the  broad  middle-class.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  two  middle  quarters,  or  the 
central  half  of  the  population,  whose 
characteristics  are  pretty  uniform  ;  it  is 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book 
that  the  exceptional  cases  lie  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  similar  collections  of  statis¬ 
tics. 

The  medium  quality  of  mental  im¬ 
agery  among  Englishmen  may  be  briefly 
described  as  fairly  vivid,  but  incom¬ 
plete.  The  part  of  the  picture  that  is 
well  defined  at  any  one  moment  is  more 
contracted  than  it  would  be  in  a  real 
scene  ;  but  by  moving  the  mental  eye 
from  point  to  point,  the  whole  of  the 
image,  so  far  as  it  is  remembered  at  all, 
may  be  successively  brought  into  view. 
If  this  description  be  heightened  a  little, 
it  will  suit  the  high  quartile  ;  if  it  be 
lowered  a  little  it  will  suit  the  low  quar¬ 
tile,  so  that  with  small  variations  it  will 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  middle  class. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  high  and  low 
octiles  the  tenor  of  the  returns  is  con¬ 
siderably  changed  ;  but  we  will  pass  by 
them  and  rest  at  the  sub-octiles.  At 
the  highest  of  these  the  image  is  firm 
and  clear,  ^t  the  lowest  there  is  scarcely 
any  image  at  all. 

This  brief  statement  gives  a  scientifi¬ 
cally  exact  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
the  faculty  among  the  inner  fourteen  in 
every  sixteen  Englishmen.  I  do  noUgo 
further  here,  because  I  wish  to  specify 
the  extent  to  which  the  faculty  generally 
admits  of  being  educated,  and  not  to 
hold  out  ideals  which  are  impossible  of 
attainment  except  by  very  few.  I  shall 
submit  direct  evidence  of  what  teaching 
can  accomplish,  but  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
allowed,  in  the  meantime,  that  there  is 
a  probability  of  being  able  to  educate  a 
faculty  among  the  great  majority  of  men 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  manifests  itself, 
without  any  education  at  all,  in  at  least 
one  person  out  of  every  sixteen.  When 
speaking,  as  I  shall  soon  do,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  qualities  of  the  faculty,  I  shall  keep 
as  now,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  com¬ 
moner  cases. 


The  power  of  visualizing  is  higher  in 
the  female  sex  than  in  the  male,  and  is 
somewhat,  but  not  much,  higher  in  pub¬ 
lic  school-boys  than  in  men.  I  have, 
however,  a  few  clear  cases  in  which  its 
power  has  greatly  increased  with  advanc¬ 
ing  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  high  in  some  young  chil¬ 
dren,  who  seem  to  spend  years  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  between  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  world.  Language 
and  book-learning  certainly  tend  to  dull 
it. 

The  visualizing  faculty  is  a  natural 
gift,  and,  like  all  natural  gifts,  has  a 
tendency  to  be  inherited.  In  this  faculty 
the  tendency  to  inheritance  is  excep¬ 
tionally  strong,  as  I  have  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove,  especially  in  respect  to 
certain  rather  rare  peculiarities,  of  which 
1  shall  speak,  and  which,  when  they  ex¬ 
ist  at  all,  are  usually  found  among  two, 
three,  or  more  brothers  and  sisters, 
parents,  children,  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
cousins. 

Since  families  differ  so  much  in  re¬ 
spect  to  this  gift,  we  may  suppose  that 
races  would  also  differ,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
hardly  like  to  refer  to  civilized  nations, 
because  their  natural  faculties  are  too 
much  modified  by  education  to  allow  of 
their  being  appraised  in  an  off-hand 
fashion.  1  may,  however,  speak  of  the 
French,  who  appear  to  possess  the  vis¬ 
ualizing  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  The 
peculiar  ability  they  show  in  prearrang¬ 
ing  ceremonials  and  fetes  of  all  kinds, 
and  their  undoubted  genius  for  tactics 
and  strategy,  show  that  they  are  able  to 
foresee  effects  with  unusual  clearness. 
Their  ingenuity  in  all  technical  contriv¬ 
ances  is  an  additional  testimony  in  the 
same  direction,  and  so  is  their  singular 
clearness  of  expression.  Their  phrase 
"  figurez-vous,’”  or  “picture  to  your¬ 
self,”  seems  to  express  their  dominant 
mode  of  perception.  Our  equivalent  of 
“  imagine”  is  ambiguous. 

It  is  among  uncivilized  races  that 
natural  differences  in  the  visualizing  fac¬ 
ulty  are  most  conspicuous.  Many  of 
them  make  carvings  and  rude  illustra¬ 
tions,  but  only  a  few  have  the  gift  of 
carrying  a  picture  in  their  mind's  eye, 
judging  by  the  completeness  and  firm¬ 
ness  of  their  designs,  which  show  no 
trace  of  having  been  elaborated  in  that 
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slcp-by-step  manner  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  draughtsmen  who  are  not  nat¬ 
ural  artists. 

Among  the  races  who  are  thus  gifted 
are  the  despised,  and,  as  I  confidently 
maintain  from  personal  knowledge  of 
them,  the  much  underrated,  Bushmen  of 
South  Africa.  They  are  no  doubt  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  natural  instincts  necessary 
to  civilization,  for  they  detest  a  regular 
life,  they  are  inveterate  thieves,  and  are 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  temptation 
of  strong  drink.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  few  superiors  among  barbari¬ 
ans  in  the  ingenious  methods  by  which 
they  supply  the  wants  of  a  difficult  ex¬ 
istence,  and  in  the  effectiveness  and  nat¬ 
tiness  of  their  accoutrements.  One  ol 
their  habits  is  to  draw  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  caves,  of  men  and  animals,  and 
to  color  them  with  ochre.  These  draw¬ 
ings  were  once  numerous,  but  they  have 
been  sadly  destroyed  by  advancing  col¬ 
onization,  and  few  of  them,  and  indeed 
few  wild  Bushmen,  now  exist.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  fac- similes  of  Bushman  art  was  made 
before  it  became  too  late  by  Mr.  Stow, 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  who  has  very  lately 
sent  some  specimens  of  them  to  this 
country,  in  the  hope  that  means  might 
be -found  for  the  publication  of  the  en¬ 
tire  series.  Among  the  many  pictures 
of  animals  in  each  of  the  large  sheets 
full  of  them,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  one  of  an  eland,  as  giving  a  just 
idea  of  the  precision  and  purity  of  their 
best  work. 

A  small  but  interesting  sheet  of  copies 
of  Bushman  drawings  was  presented  by 
Colonel  Moncrieff,  C.B.,  of  gun-carriage 
celebrity,  to  the  Christie  collection, 
which  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
British  Museum.  Many  notices  of  them 
are  to  be  found  in  Barrow’s  travels  in 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  method  by  which  the  Bushmen 
draw  is  described  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Dr. 
Mann,  the  well-known  authority  on 
South  African  matters  of  science.  The 
boy  to  whom  he  refers  belonged  to  a 
wild  tribe  living  in  caves  in  the  Draken- 
berg,  who  plundered  outlying  farms, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  neighboring 
colonists.  He  was  wounded  and  cap¬ 
tured,  then  sent  to  hospital,  and  subse- 
'  quently  taken  into  service.  He  was 


under  Dr.  Mann’s  observation  in  the 
year  i860,  and  has  recently  died,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Proud- 
foot,  to  whom  he  became  a  valuable  ser¬ 
vant. 

Dr.  Mann  writes  as  follows  : 

“This  lad  was  very  skilful  in  the  proverbial 
Bushman  art  of  drawing  animal  figures,  and 
upon  several  occasions  I  induced  him  to  show 
me  how  this  was  managed  among  his  people. 
He  invariably  began  by  jotting  down  upon 
paper  or  on  a  slate  a  number  of  isolated  dots 
which  presented  no  connection  or  trace  of  out¬ 
line  of  any  kind  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  but 
looked  like  the  stars  scattered  promiscuously 
in  the  sky.  Having  with  much  deliberation 
satisfied  himself  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  dots, 
he  forthwith  began  to  run  a  free  bold  line  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  as  he  did  so  the  form  of  an 
animal — horse,  buffalo,  elephant,  or  some  kind 
of  antelope — gradually  developed  itself.  This 
was  invariably  dune  with  a  free  hand,  and  with 
such  unerring  accuracy  of  touch  that  no  cor¬ 
rection  of  a  line  was  at  any  time  attempted.  1 
understood  from  this  lad  that  this  was  the  plan 
which  was  invariably  pursued  by  his  kindred 
in  making  their  clever  pictures.’’ 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  a  drawing 
to  be  made  on  this  method  unless  the 
artist  had  a  clear  image  in  his  mind’s 
eye  of  what  he  was  about  to  draw. 

Other  living  races  have  the  gift  of 
drawing,  but  none  more  so  than  the 
Eskimo.  I  will  therefore  speak  of  these, 
and  not  of  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
pictures,  nor  of  the  still  ruder  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Guiana, 
nor  of  those  of  some  North  American 
tribes,  as  the  Iroquois.  The  Eskimos 
are  geographers  by  instinct,  and  appear 
to  see  vast  tracts  of  country  mapped 
out  in  their  heads.  From  the  multitude 
of  illustrations  of  their  map-drawing 
powers,  I  will  select  one  from  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  journals  of  Captain  Hall, 
at  p.  224,  which  were  published  last  year 
by  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  J.  E.  Nourse. 
It  is  the  fac-simile  of  a  chart  drawn  by 
an  Eskimo  who  was  a  thorough  barba¬ 
rian  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
That  is  to  say,  he  s(>oke  no  language 
besides  his  own  uncouth  tongue,  he  was 
w’holly  uneducated  according  to  our 
modern  ideas,  and  he  lived  in  what  we 
should  call  a  savage  fashion.  This  man 
drew  from  memory  a  chart  of  the  region 
over  which  he  had  at  one  time  or  another 
gone  in  his  canoe.  It  extended  from 
Pond’s  Bay,  in  lat.  73°,  to  Fort  Church¬ 
ill,  in  lat.  58°  44',  over  a  distance  in  a 
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straight  line  of  more  than  960  nautical, 
or  1 100  English  miles,  the  coast  being 
so  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea  that  its 
length  is  six  times  as  great.  On  com¬ 
paring  this  rough  Eskimo  outline  with 
the  Admiralty  chart  of  1870,  their  accord¬ 
ance  is  remarkable.  I  have  seen  many 
route  maps  made  by  travellers  in  past 
years,  when  the  scientific  exploration  of 
the  world  was  much  less  advanced  than 
it  is  now,  and  1  can  confidently  say  that 
I  have  never  known  of  any  traveller, 
white,  brown,  or  black,  civilized  or  un¬ 
civilized,  in  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia, 
who,  being  unprovided  with  surveying 
instruments,  and  trusting  to  his  memory 
alone,  has  produced  a  chart  comparable 
in  extent  and  accuracy  to  that  of  this 
barbarous  Eskimo.  Their  powers  of 
accurate  drawing  are  abundantly  testified 
by  the  numerous  illustrations  in  Rink’s 
work,  all  of  which  were  made  by  self- 
taugl't  men,  and  are  thoroughly  realistic. 

So  much  for  the  wild  races  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day ;  but  even  the  Eskimo  are 
equalled  in  their  power  of  drawing  by 
the  men  of  old  times.  In  ages  so  far 
gone  by  that  the  interval  that  separates 
them  from  our  own  may  be  measured  in 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
when  Europe  was  mostly  ice-bound,  a 
race  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  anthro¬ 
pologists,  was  closely  allied  to  the  mod¬ 
em  Eskimo,  lived  in  caves  in  the  more 
habitable  places.  Many  broken  relics  of 
that  race  have  been  found  ;  some  tew  of 
these  are  of  bone,  engraved  with  flints 
or  carved  into  figures,  and  among  these 
are  representations  of  the  mammoth, 
elk,  and  reindeer,  which  if  made  by  an 
English  laborer  with  the  much  better  im¬ 
plements  at  his  command,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  attract  local  attention  and  lead  to 
his  being  properly  educated,  and  in 
much  likelihood  to  his  becoming  a  con¬ 
siderable  artist. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  these 
prehistoric  men  had  the  same  geographi¬ 
cal  instincts  as  the  modern  Eskimo, 
whom  they  closely  resemble  in  every 
known  respect.  If  so,  it  is  perfectly 
I>ossible  that  scraps  of  charts  scratched 
on  bone  or  stone,  of  prehistoric  Europe, 
when  the  distribution  of  land,  sea,  and 
ice  was  very  different  from  what  it  is 
now,  may  still  exist,  buried  underground, 
and  may  reward  the  zeal  of  some  future 
cave  explorer. 


I  now  return  to  my  principal  topic, 
the  mental  imagery  of  the  English  race, 
and  1  will  mention  some  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  I  have  noted  in  it.  When 
the  faculty  is  strong  it  is  apt  to  run  riot. 
There  are  a  few  persons,  including  men 
and  women  of  no  mean  capacity,  who 
cannot  disentangle  even  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  from  the  oddest  associa¬ 
tions  with  colors,  formed  in  some  half- 
forgotten  period  ol  childhood.  To 
some  of  these  persons  it  may  be  that  an 
a  will  always  convey  the  sense  of  black¬ 
ness,  an  e  that  of  greenness,  an  i  w'ill  be 
blue,  an  o  white,  and  a  u  red.  The 
consonants  will  also  for  the  most  part 
have  their  separate  tints,  so  that  every 
word  seems  parti-colored  to  their  fancy  ; 
and  a  description  of  scenery  in  a  book 
produces  an  effect  upon  their  imagina¬ 
tion  very  different  from  what  the  author 
could  have  foreseen.  The  same  is  true 
in  respect  to  numerals,  days  of  the  week, 
and  months  of  the  year.  I  have  col¬ 
lected  perhaps  twenty  good  accounts  of 
these  bizarre  tendencies  from  indepen¬ 
dent  sources,  and  find  them  to  run 
strongly  in  families.  They  are  not  com¬ 
municated  by  teaching  or  imitation,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  have  these  peculiarities 
are  usually  disinclined  to  talk  about 
them,  recollecting  how  they  were  laughed 
at  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  did 
so.  The  fact  of  their  being  common  to 
scattered  members  of  the  same  family 
hak  often  been  discovered  for  the  first 
time  through  my  inquiries.  I  should 
say  that  I  have  found  no  general  accord¬ 
ance  between  particular  letters  and  col¬ 
ors.  The  relationship  between  them 
appears  to  be  in  each  case  a  hap-hazard 
one  ;  but  having  been  once  formed  it  is 
durable. 

Another  and  much  more  common 
oddity  is  the  tendency  to  vrsualize 
numerals  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
characterizes,  as  1  have  roughly  reckon¬ 
ed,  about  one  woman  in  every  fifteen, 
and  one  man  in  every  thirty.  Those 
who  do  so  are  never  able  to  dissociate 
any  single  number  from  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  place  in  the  field  of  their  mental 
view,  so  that  when  they  think  of  a  series 
of  numbers,  they  alway.5  visualize  them 
in  a  certain  form.  Either  the  numbers 
are  all  visible  at  once,  as  if  they  were 
printed  on  cards  and  hung  in  space,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  grotesque  pattern,  or  the 
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mind  travels  along  a  blank  but  familiar 
path  to  the  place  where  the  number  that 
is  thought  of  is  known  to  reside,  and 
then  it  starts  into  view.  There  are 
many  weird  varieties  of  this  singular 
tendency  to  visualize  numbers  in  forms, 
which  I  have  lately  described  *  and  will 
not  here  repeat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  date  from  an  earlier  period  than 
that  to  which  recollection  extends.  They 
manifest  themselves  quite  independently 
of  the  will  ;  they  are  invariably  the  same 
in  the  same  person,  but  are  never  the 
same  in  two  different  persons,  and  the 
tendency  to  see  them  is  strongly  heredi¬ 
tary.  1  have  now  a  collection  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them,  not  only  from  English 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  but 
from  American,  French,  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  correspond¬ 
ents.  They  are  found  useful  in  the 
simpler  kinds  of  mental  arithmetic. 

Those  who  see  number-forms  have 
usually  some  equally  persistent  scheme 
for  dates,  based  more  or  less  upon  the 
diagrams  of  the  school-room.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  an  accomplished  student 
of  history  whose  mnemonic  form  for  all 
historical  events  is  a  simple  nursery  dia¬ 
gram,  which  has  blossomed,  as  it  were, 
into  large  excrescences  whereon  the  sub¬ 
sequently  acquired  facts  are  able  to  find 
standing-room.  These  diagrams  are 
really  helpful  because  their  shape  is  cor¬ 
related  with  the  subject  they  portray. 
They  are  not  like  the  jingling  nonsense- 
verses  and  bad  puns  upon  which  many 
persons  base  their  memory  of  facts. 

The  persistency  of  the  forms  under 
which  numerals  and  dates  are  visualized 
testifies  to  a  want  of  flexibility  in  mental 
imagery  which  is  characteristic  of  many 
persons.  They  find  that  the  first  image 
they  have  acquired  of  any  scene  is  apt  to 
hold  its  place  tenaciously  in  spite  of 
subsequent  need  of  correction.  I'hey 
find  a  difficuly  in  shifting  their  mental 
view  of  an  object,  and  examining  it  at 
pleasure  in  different  positions.  It  they 
see  an  object  equally  often  in  many  posi¬ 
tions,  the  memories  confuse  one  another. 
They  are  less  able  to  visualize  the  feat- 

*  “  Visualized  Numerals,”  a  Memoir  read 
before  the  Anthropological  Institute.  March 
9lh,  1880,  about  to  be  published  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  part  of  their  journal  of  this  year.  See 
also  a  previous  Memoir  in  Nature,  February 
15th,  1880. 


ures  of  intimate  friends  than  those  of 
persons  of  whom  they  have  caught  only 
a  single  glance.  Many  such  persons 
have  expressed  to  me  their  grief  at  find¬ 
ing  themselves  powerless  to  recall  the 
looks  of  dear  relations  whom  they  had 
lost,  while  they  had  no  difficulty  in  rec¬ 
ollecting  faces  that  were  uninteresting 
to  them. 

Others  have  a  complete  mastery  over 
their  mental  images.  They  can  call  up 
the  figure  of  a  friend,  and  make  it  sit  on 
a  chair  or  stand  up  at  will  ;  they  can 
make  it  turn  round  and  attitudinize  in 
any  way,  as  by  mounting  it  on  a  bicycle 
or  compelling  it  to  perform  gymnastic 
feats  on  a  trapeze.  They  are  able  to 
build  up  elaborate  geometric  structures 
bit  by  bit  in  their  mind’s  eye,  and  add, 
subtract,  or  alter  at  will  and  at  leisure. 
This  free  action  of  a  vivid  visualizing 
faculty  is  of  much  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  higher  processes  of 
thought,  though  it  is  commonly  abused, 
as  may  be  easily  explained  by  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Suppose  a  person  suddenly  to 
accost  another  with  the  following 
words  :  “I  want  to  tell  you  about  a 
boat.”  What  is  the  idea  that  the  word 
“  boat”  would  be  likely  to  call  up  ?  I 
tried  the  experiment  with  this  result. 
One  person,  a  young  lady,  said  that  she 
immediately  saw  the  image  of  a  rather 
large  boat  pushing  off  from  the  shore, 
and  that  it  was  full  of  ladies  and  gentle 
men, the  ladies  being  dressed  in  white  and 
blue.  It  is  obvious  that  a  tendency  to 
give  so  specific  an  interpretation  to  a 
general  word  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
philosophic  thought.  Another  person, 
who  was  accustomed  to  philosophize, 
said  that  the  word  ”  boat”  had  aroused 
no  definite  image,  because  he  had  pur¬ 
posely  held  his  mind  in  suspense.  He 
had  exerted  himself  not  to  lapse  into  any 
one  of  the  special  ideas  that  he  felt  the 
word  boat  was  ready  to  call  up,  such  as 
a  skiff,  wherry,  barge,  launch,  punt,  or 
dingy.  Much  more  did  he  refuse  to 
think  of  any  one  of  these  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  freight  or  from  any  particular 
point  of  view.  A  habit  of  suppressing 
mental  imagery  must,  therefore,  charac¬ 
terize  men  who  deal  much  with  abstract 
ideas  ;  and  as  the  power  of  dealing 
easily  and  firmly  with  these  ideas  is  the 
surest  criterion  of  a  high  order  of  intel¬ 
lect,  we  should  expect  that  the  visualiz- 
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ing  faculty  would  be  starved  by  disuse 
among  philosophers,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  I  have  found  on  inquiry  to  be  the 
case. 

Here,  however,  a  fresh  consideration 
comes  in,  which  shows  that  the  tendency 
to  visualize  is  liable  to  be  over-corrected, 
especially  by  those  who  are  accustomed 
but  not  obliged  to  visualize  in  hard  and 
persistent  forms,  and  that  they  lose 
thereby  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
correct  mental  picture  of  a  species  or 
race.  I  proved  two  years  ago*  that  a 
generalized  picture  did  as  a  matter  of 
fact  admit  of  being  produced.  I  threw 
magic-lantern  portraits  of  different  per¬ 
sons  on  the  top  of  one  another,  on  the 
same  screen,  and  elicited  a  resultant 
face  which  resembled  no  one  of  the 
components  in  particular,  but  included 
all.  Whatever  was  common  to  all  the 
portraits  became  intensified  by  combin¬ 
ation  ;  whatever  was  peculiar  to  each 
portrait  was  relatively  too  faint  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  and  virtually  disap¬ 
peared.  [  made  a  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  ;  in  some  I  optically  superim¬ 
posed  images  by  arrangements  of  lenses, 
mirrors,  stereoscopes,  or  doubly  refract¬ 
ing  crystals  ;  in  others  I  combined  sep¬ 
arate  photographic  impressions  upon  a 
single  sensitized  plate.  The  result  was 
that  I  invariably  found  it  possible  to 
make  a  generalized  picture  having  a  re¬ 
markable  appearance  of  individuality,out 
of  a  collection  of  separate  piortraits,  so 
long  as  the  latter  bore  a  moderate  re¬ 
semblance  to  one  another,  and  were 
taken  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
were  of  the  same  size. 

I  argue  that  the  mind  of  a  man  whose 
visualizing  faculty  is  free  in  its  actions 
forms  these  generalized  images  of  its 
own  accord  out  of  its  past  experiences. 
It  readily  reduces  images  to  the  same 
scale,  through  its  constant  practice  in 
watching  objects  as  they  approach  or 
recede,  and  consequently  grow  or  di¬ 
minish  in  size.  It  readily  shifts  images  to 
any  desired  point  of  the  field  of  view, 
through  its  habit  of  following  bodies  in 
motion  to  the  right  or  left,  upward  or 
downward.  It  selects  images  that  pre- 


*  youmal  Anthropological  Institute,  ‘‘  Com¬ 
posite  Portraits,’’  vol.  viii.  (1878),  p.  tja. 
'Journal  Royal  Institution,  "  Generic  Images,” 
ix.  {1879),  p.  161. 


sent  the  same  aspect,  either  by  a  simple 
act  of  memory  or  by  a  feat  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  forces  them  into  the  desired 
position,  and  it  has  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  reversing  them  from  right  to  left,  as 
if  seen  in  a  looking-glass.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  generalized  mental  images, 
let  us  recur  to  the  boat,  and  suppose  the 
speaker  to  continue  as  follows  :  “  The 
boat  was  a  four-oared  racing  boat,  it  was 
passing  quickly  just  in  front  of  me,  and 
the  men  were  bending  forward  to  take  a 
fresh  stroke.”  Now,  at  this  point  of  the 
story  the  listener  ought  to  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  well  before  his  eye.  It  ought  to 
have  the  distinctness  of  a  real  four-oar 
going  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  at 
the  moment  when  many  of  its  details 
still  remained  unheeded,  such  as  the 
dresses  of  the  men  and  their  individual 
features.  It  would  be  the  generic  image 
of  a  four-oar  formed  by  the  combination 
into  a  single  picture  of  a  great  many 
sight-memories  of  those  boats. 

In  the  highest  minds,  a  descriptive 
word  is  sufficient  to  evoke  crowds  of 
shadowy  associations,  each  striving  to 
manifest  itself.  When  they  differ  so 
much  from  one  another  as  to  be  unfit  to 
combine  into  a  single  idea,  there  will  be 
a  conflict  between  them,  each  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  rest  from  obtaining  sole 
possession  of  the  field  of  consciousness. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  no  definite 
imagery  so  long  as  the  aggregate  of  all 
the  pictures  that  the  word  could  reason¬ 
ably  suggest,  of  objects  presenting  sim¬ 
ilar  aspects,  reduced  to  the  same  size, 
and  accurately  superposed,  resulted  in 
a  mere  blur  ;  but  a  picture  would  grad¬ 
ually  evolve  as  qualifications  were  added 
to  the  word,  and  it  would  attain  to  the 
distirrctness  and  vividness  of  a  generic 
image  long  before  the  word  had  been  so 
restricted  as  to  be  individualized.  If  the 
intellect  be  slow,  though  correct  in  its 
operations,  the  associations  will  be  few 
and  the  generalized  image  based  on  in¬ 
sufficient  data.  If  the  visualizing  power 
be  faint,  the  generalized  image  will  be 
indistinct.* 

Some  persons  have  the  power  of  com¬ 
bining  in  a  single  perception  more  than 


*  It  may  possibly  interest  some  persons, 
in  connection  with  this  topic,  to  refer  to  my 
”  Psychometric  Experiments,”  either  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  1879,  Brain  of  the 
same  year. 
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can  be  seen  at  any  one  moment  by  the 
two  eyes.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  all  who  have  two  eyes  see  ste- 
reoscopically,  and  therefore  somewhat 
round  a  comer.  Children,  who  can 
focus  their  eyes  on  very  near  objects, 
must  be  able  to  comprise  in  a  single 
mental  image  much  more  than  a  half  of 
any  small  thing  they  are  examining. 
Animals  such  as  hares,  whose  eyes  are 
set  more  on  the  side  of  the  head  than 
ours,  must  be  able  to  perceive  at  one  aifd 
the  same  instant  more  of  a  panorama 
than  we  can.  1  find  that  a  few  persons 
can,  by  what  they  often  describe  as  a 
kind  of  touch-sight,  visualize  at  the 
same  moment  all  round  the  image  of  a 
solid  body.  Many  can  do  so  nearly  but 
not  altogether  round  that  of  a  terrestrial 
globe.  An  eminent  mineralogist  assures 
me  that  he  is  able  to  imagine  simultane¬ 
ously  all  the  sides  of  a  crystal  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  my  own  faculty  in  this  respect. 
It  is  exercised  only  occasionally  and  in 
dreams,  but  under  those  circumstances 
1  am  perfectly  conscious  of  embracing 
an  entire  sphere  m  a  single  perception. 
T'his  power  of  comprehension  is  practi¬ 
cally  attained  in  many  cases  by  indirect 
methods.  It  is  a  common  feat  to  take 
in  the  whole  surroundings  of  an  imag¬ 
ined  room  with  such  a  rapid  mental 
sweep  as  to  leave  some  doubt  whether  it 
has  not  been  viewed  simultaneously. 
Some  persons  have  the  habit  of  viewing 
objects  as  though  they  were  partly  trans¬ 
parent  ;  thus  they  can  see  the  north  and 
south  poles  of  a  globe,  but  not  the 
equatorial  parts,  at  the  same  time.  They 
can  also  see  into  ail  the  rooms  of  an  im¬ 
aginary  house  by  a  single  mental  glance. 
A  fourth  class  of  persons  have  the  habit 
of  recalling  scenes,  not  from  the  point 
of  view  whence  they  were  observed,  but 
from  a  distance,  and  they  visualize  their 
own  selves  as  actors  on  the  mental  stage. 
By  one  or  other  of  these  ways,  the  power 
of  seeing  the  whole  of  an  object,  and  not 
merely  one  aspect  of  it,  is  attained  by 
many  persons,  and  might  probably  be 
attained  by  all. 

A  useful  faculty,  easily  developed  by 
practice,  is  that  of  retaining  a  mere  re¬ 
tinal  picture.  A  scene  is  flashed  upon 
the  eye  ;  the  memory  of  it  persists,  and 
details  which  escaped  observation  during 
the  brief  time  when  it  was  actually  seen 


may  be  analyzed  and  studied  at  leisure 
in  the  subsequent  vision. 

The  place  where  the  image  appears  tu 
lie  differs  much  in  different  persons. 
Most  see  it  in  an  indefinable  sort  of 
way,  others  see  it  in  front  of  the  eye, 
others  at  a  distance  corresponding  to  re¬ 
ality.  There  exists  a  power  which  is 
rare  naturally,  but  can,  I  believe,  be 
easily  taught,  of  projecting  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  fast  there,  so  that  it  can  be  out¬ 
lined  with  a  pencil.  The  Bush-boy  of 
whom  1  spoke  must  have  had  something 
of  this  faculty. 

We  may  now  foresee  that  education  is 
likely  to  accomplish  much,  for  most  of 
the  more  important  peculiarities  of  which 
1  have  spoken  are  naturally  present  in  a 
high  degree  in  at  least  one  person  out  of 
sixteen.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
any  of  these  might  be  developed  by  edu¬ 
cation  to  a  useful  amount  in,  say,  twelve 
out  of  the  remaining  fifteen  (thus  raising 
all  who  ranked  above  the  lowest  quartile 
to  at  least  the  level  of  the  highest  sub- 
octile). 

The  forms  of  the  visualizing  faculty 
which  we  ought  to  aim  at  producing  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  capacity  of  calling  up  at  will  a 
clear,  steady,  and  complete  mental  image 
of  any  object  that  we  have  recently  ex¬ 
amined  and  studied.  We  should  be  able 
to  visualize  that  object  freely  from  any 
aspect  ;  we  should  be  able  to  pioject 
any  of  its  images  on  paper  and  draw  its 
outline  there  ;  we  should  further  be  able 
to  embrace  all  sides  of  the  object  simul¬ 
taneously  in  a  single  perception,  or  at 
least  to  sweep  all  sides  of  it  successively 
with  so  rapid  a  mental  glance  as  to 
arrive  at  practically  the  same  result. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  images 
from  description  or  otherwise,  and  to 
alter  them  in  whatever  way  we  please. 
We  ought  to  acquire  the  power  of  com¬ 
bining  separate,  but  more  or  less  similar 
images  into  a  single  generic  one.  Lastly, 
we  should  learn  to  carry  away  pictures  at 
a  glance  of  a  more  complicated  scene 
than  we  can  succeed  at  the  moment  in 
anlyzing. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
visualizing  faculty  admits  of  being 
largely  developed  by  education.  The 
testimony  on  which  1  would  lay  especial 
stress  is  derived  from  the  published  ex- 
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periences  of  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran, 
late  director  of  the  Ecole  Nationale  de 
Dessin,  in  Paris,  which  are  related  in  his 
“  Education  de  la  M^inoire  Pitto- 
resque.  ”*  He  trained  his  pupils  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  success,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  figures.  They  were  made  to 
study  the  models  thoroughly  before  they 
tried  to  draw  them  from  memory.  One 
favorite  expedient  was  to  associate  the 
sight-memory  with  the  muscular  mem¬ 
ory,  by  making  his  pupils  follow  at  a 
distance  the  outlines  of  the  figures  with 
a  pencil  held  in  their  hands.  After 
three  or  four  months’  practice,  their 
visual  memory  became  greatly  strength¬ 
ened.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  sum¬ 
moning  images  at  will,  in  holding  them 
steady,  and  in  drawing  them.  Their 
copies  were  executed  with  marvellous 
fidelity,  as  attested  by  a  commission  of 
the  Institute,  appointed  in  1852  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  of  which  the  emi¬ 
nent  painter,  Horace  Vernet,  was  a 
member.  The  present  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  University  College,  M, 
Legros,  was  a  pupil  of  M.  de  Boisbau¬ 
dran.  He  has  expressed  to  me  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  system,  and  he  has 
assured  me  of  his  own  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  others  in  a  similar  way. 

I  could  mention  instances  within  my 
own  experience  in  which  the  visualizing 
faculty  has  become  strengthened  by 
practice ;  notably  one  of  an  eminent 
engineer,  who  had  the  power  of  recalling 
form  with  unusual  precision,  but  not 
color.  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  re¬ 
plied  to  my  questions,  he  told  me  that 
my  inquiries  had  induced  him  to  prac¬ 
tise  his  color-memory,  and  that  he  had 
done  so  with  such  success  that  he  was 
become  quite  an  adept  at  it,  and  that 
the  newly-acquired  power  was  a  source 
of  much  pleasure  to  him. 

The  memories  we  should  aim  at  acquir¬ 
ing  are  chiefly  such  as  are  based  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  objects 
observed.  In  no  case  is  this  more  surely 
effected  than  in  the  processes  of  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  where  the  intended 
structure  has  to  be  portrayed  so  exactly 
in  plan,  elevation,  side  view,  and  sec¬ 
tions,  that  the  workman  has  simply  to 
copy  the  drawing  in  metal,  wood,  or 

*  Republished  in  an  8vo,  entitled  “  En- 
seignment  Artistique.”  Morel  et  Cie.  Paris, 
1879. 
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stone,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  fact  that  mechanicians, 
engineers,  and  architects  possess  the 
faculty  of  seeing  mental  images  with  re¬ 
markable  clearness  and  precision. 

A  few  dots  like  those  of  the  Bushmen 
give  great  assistance  in  creating  an  im¬ 
aginary  picture,  as  proved  by  our  gen¬ 
eral  habit  of  working  out  new  ideas  by 
the  help  of  marks  and  rude  lines.  The 
use  of  dolls  by  children  also  testifies  to 
the  value  of  an  objective  support  in  the 
construction  of  mental  images.  The 
doll  serves  as  a  kind  of  skeleton  for  the 
child  to  clothe  with  fantastic  attributes, 
and  the  less  individuality  the  doll  has, 
the  more  it  is  appreciated  by  the  child, 
who  can  the  letter  utilize  it  as  a  lay 
figure  in  many  different  characters.  The 
art  of  strengthening  visual,  as  well  as 
every  other  form  of  memory,  lies  in 
multiplying  associations  ;  the  healthiest 
memory  being  that  in  which  all  the  asso¬ 
ciations  are  logical,  and  toward  which 
all  the  senses  concur  in  tJieir  due  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  the 
vividness  of  a  recollection  is  increased 
when  two  or  more  lines  of  association 
are  simultaneously  excited. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  power¬ 
ful  exercise  of  the  will  can  vivify  a  faint 
image.  The  action  of  the  will  is  nega¬ 
tive,  being  limited  to  the  suppression  of 
what  is  not  wanted  and  would  be  in  the 
way.  It  cannot  create  thought,  but  it 
can  prevent  thoughts  from  establishing' 
themselves  which  lead  in  a  false  direc¬ 
tion  ;  so  it  kee^s  the  course  clear  for  a 
logical  sequence  of  them.  But  if  appro¬ 
priate  ideas  do  not  come  of  their  own 
accord,  the  will  is  powerless  to  evoke 
them.  Thus,  when  we  forget  a  familiar 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  recall  it  by 
force  of  will.  The  only  plan  in  such 
cases  is  to  think  of  other  things,  till 
some  chance  association  suggests  the 
name.  The  mind  may  be  'seriously 
dulled  by  over-concentration,  and  will 
only  recover  its  freshness  by  such 
change  of  scene  and  occupation  as  will 
encourage  freedom  and  discursiveness  in 
the  flow  of  the  ideas. 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  refers  to 
the  utility  of  the  visualizing  faculty,  and 
may  be  compressed  into  a  few  words. 
A  visual  image  is  the  most  perfect  form 
of  mental  representation  wherever  the 
shape,  position,  and  relations  of  objects 
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in  space  are  concerned.  It  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  every  handicraft  and  profession 
where  design  is  required,  because  work¬ 
men  ought  to  visualize  the  whole  of  what 
they  propose  to  do  before  they  take  a 
tool  in  their  hands.  Thus,  the  village 
smith  and  the  carpenter,  w'ho  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  odd  jobs,  require  it  no  less 
for  their  work  than  the  mechanician, 
the  engineer,  and  the  architect.  The 
lady’s-maid  who  arranges  a  new  dress 
requires  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
decorator  employed  on  a  palace,  or  the 
agent  who  lays  out  great  estates.  Strate¬ 
gists,  artists  of  all  denominations,  physi¬ 
cists  who  contrive  new  experiments,  and 
in  short  all  who  do  not  follow  routine, 
have  need  of  it.  The  pleasure  its  use 


can  afford  is  immense.  I  have  many 
correspondents  who  say  that  the  delight 
of  recalling  beautiful  scenery  and  great 
works  of  art  is  the  highest  that  they 
know.  Our  bookish  education  tends 
unduly  to  repress  this  valuable  gift  of 
nature.  A  faculty  that  is  of  importance 
in  all  technical  and  artistic  occupations, 
that  gives  accuracy  to  our  perceptions, 
and  justness  to  our  generalizations,  is 
starved  by  disuse,  instead  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  way  that  will  bring  most  re¬ 
turn.  1  believe  that  a  serious  study  of 
the  best  method  of  developing  the  faculty 
of  visualizing  is  one  of  the  many  pressing 
desiderata  in  the  new  science  of  edu¬ 
cation. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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The  preseiit  is  an  age  of  transition 
and  uncertainty  in  many  directions,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  that  of  art.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  literature  of 
art  has  sprung  up,  which,  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say,  has  hardly  a  parallel  in 
the  world’s  history.  Not  even  the  windy 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  the  inter¬ 
minable  discussions  as  to  species  and 
genera,  or  the  real  existence  of  “  kinds,” 
can  be  said  to  be  as  foolish  and  useless 
as  the  writings  of  the  modern  school  of 
aestneticians ;  and  this  simply  for  the 
reason  thaj  there  is  not  behind  the 
phraseology  employed  any  substratum  of 
assured  meaning.  Each  writer  of  this 
.school  (we  abstain,  for  obvious  reasons, 
from  mentioning  names)  evolves  his 
notions  on  art  strictly  from  his  inner 
consciousness,  and  even  glories  in  being 
able  to  cast  aside  every  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  of  experience  or  previously  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge.  Poems,  statues,  pic¬ 
tures,  musical  pieces  of  all  kinds,  are 
praised,  not  for  any  intrinsic  beauty,  but 
for  a  correspondence  which  the  critic 
finds  in  them  to  some  idea  of  his  own. 
Correspondence  with  nature  is,  we  are 
told,  unnecessary  ;  correspondence  with 

*  Ten  Lectures  on  An,”  by  E.  J.  Poyn- 
ter,  R.A.  (Chapman  &  Hall).  Whenever 
throughout  this  article  reference  is  made  to  pic¬ 
tures,  the  work  or  works  in  question  have  been 
carefully  studied  in  the  original. 


truths  of  life  and  emotion  is  trivial. 
What  IS  required,  according  to  one  of  the 
most  unmeaningof  the  school,  is  “  solid, 
sensuous  character.”  In  so  many  words 
it  is  gravely  maintained  that  the  mission 
of  art  is  purely  a  sensuous  one,  and  the 
poet  Shelley  is  by  the  same  writer  quiet¬ 
ly  degraded  below  the  level  oi  Keats  be¬ 
cause  he  introduces  intellectual  and 
spirtual  ideas  into  his  poetry.  The 
truth  is  that  this  branch  of  human  inter¬ 
est  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  cliques, 
who  either  degrade  its  meaning,  or  are 
at  the  best  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and 
we  should  gladly  listen,  therefore,  to  any 
one  who,  having  real  and  practical 
knowledge  of  art,  shall  endeavor  to  give 
us  real  teaching  on  the  subject.  'I'he 
majority  of  artists  stand  quietly  aloof, 
content  rather  to  do  than  to  talk,  and 
unmindful  alike  of  the  censure  and  the 
blame  of  those  ”  ordinary  newspaper 
ignoramuses”  who  pass  judgment  on 
their  works.  But  every  now  and  then  it 
happens  that  an  artist,  bolder,  more 
thoughtful,  or  more  antagonistic  than 
his  companions,  lays  aside  the  brush  for 
the  pen,  and  lately  we  have  had  two  not¬ 
able  instances  of  artists  who  have  form¬ 
ulated  their  principles  of  art  with  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  and  distinctness. 
These  are  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  the  first  of  whom 
has  given  us  a  wondrous  encomium  on 
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the  power  of  the  etching  needle  as  a 
medium  of  expression  ;  and  the  second 
published  in  a  collected  form  the  various 
addresses  and  lectures  on  art  that  he  has 
delivered  during  the  course  of  the  last 
ten  years. 

Mr.  Poynter  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
Slade  Professor  at  University  College, 
London,  and  since  then  has  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington.  In  both  these  positions  he 
has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
studying  the  question  of  art  training, 
and,  owing  to  the  influence  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  and  does  exercise  over  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  will  be  our  future  art¬ 
ists,  his  words  are,  as  he  himself  says  in 
the  preface  to  his  work,  “  in  some  sense 
of  importance  for  right  and  wrong.” 
But  it  is  not  only  from  such  causes  that 
our  author  is  entitled  to  consideration  ; 
he  is  well  known  among  those  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  art  as  a  studious 
and  laborious  painter,  as  a  draughtsman 
of  exceptional  earnestness  and  consider¬ 
able  skill,  and  as  an  artist  who  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  himself  proudly  aloof  from  all 
the  popular  tricks  by  which  public  ap¬ 
plause  is  won,  and  relied  for  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  art  upon  the  sincerity  of 
its  purpose.  From  such  a  man,  then,  in 
such  a  position,  words  of  counsel  and 
warning  have  great  power,  and  young 
artists  can  scarcely  help  following  the 
advice  of  one  who  is  not  only  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  their  practice,  but  their  equal  in 
enthusiasm  and  their  superior  in  skill. 
In  much  that  Mr,  Poynter  says  we  hear¬ 
tily  coincide — in  his  estimate,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  d'gnity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  way  in  which  such  dignity  is  im¬ 
perilled  by  production  for  the  picture 
dealer  ;  in  the  necessity  for  an  artist  of 
keeping  a  high  ideal  always  before  him, 
and  being  above  the  level  of  popular  opin¬ 
ion  and  fashion.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  all  this,  but  it  well  bears  repetition, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr. 
Poynter’s  brief,  incisive  words  of  scorn 
and  derision  may  well  influence  those 
over  whom  the  gentler  pleading  of  Rus- 
kin  has  passed  unheeded. 

But,  unfortunately,  our  author  by  no 
means  confines  his  speech  to  such  mat¬ 
ters,  but  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack, 
or  rather  to  depreciate,  all  those  artists 
and  schools  whose  practice  differs  from 
his  own.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  di¬ 


late  upon  the  beauty  of  Michael  Angelo, 
without  claiming  for  him  a  superiority 
above  all  artists,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  He  cannot  talk  about  figure- 
painting  without  falling  into  disparage¬ 
ment,  equally  unjust  and  irrelevant,  of 
landscape.  He  will  not  even  allow  that 
the  two  arts  stand  upon  the  same  level. 
And  what  we  must  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  mistake  of  all  in  a  work  like  the 
present  is,  that  in  one  long  lecture  he 
holds  up  to  the  contempt  of  his  pupils 
the  greatest  art  writer  of  the  world, 
speaking  of  him  in  language  which  is  al¬ 
most  ludicrous  in  its  exaggeration  of 
abuse.  To  say  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he 
"  seems  to  have  no  perception  whatever 
of  beauty  of  form,”  that  he  has  never  ' 
”  taken  into  consideration  the  great  ar¬ 
tistic  qualities  of  design  and  harmony,” 
that  even  in  his  first  splendid  volume  he 
is  “  apparently  blind  to  those  higher 
beauties  in  nature  which  go  to  the  making 
of  good  landscape  art,”  that  he  is 
”  ignorant  of  the  practical  side  of  art  ;” 
and  to  apply  to  him  such  phrases  as 
“  rancorous  criticism,”  "  depth  of  igno¬ 
rance,  ’  ”  glaring  perversions,”  “  puerile 
distinctions,”  and  “  priestly  intoler¬ 
ance” — all  this  can  only  recoil  on  the 
writer,  and  the  more  certainly  so  as  the 
whole  lecture  appears  to  have  been  insti¬ 
gated  by  a  very  harmless  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  upon  a  semi-decorative  work 
of  Mr.  Poynter’s. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  on  this  unhap¬ 
py  outbreak  of  Mr.  Poynter’s,  we  prefer 
to  examine  the  main  doctrines  that  our 
author  lays  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 
young  artists  of  England.  Two  chief 
theories  run  throughout  his  book,  and 
are  reiterated  again  and  again  in  one 
shape  or  another.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
the  superiority  of  the  study  of  Michael 
Angelo  to  that  of  any  other  artist  ;  the 
assertion  that  he  is  the  greatest  artist  of 
the  greatest  school  ;  and  that  all  our  en¬ 
deavors  must  be  made  on  the  same 
method  as  his.  The  second  is  almost  a 
corollary  from  the  first — namely, the  doc¬ 
trine  that  landscape  painting  is  a  second¬ 
ary  art. 

From  both  these  theories  we  venture 
to  dissent  ;  we  think  them  not  only 
wrong,  but  distinctly  mischievous  in 
their  tendency ;  and  though  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  counteract  the  effect  that 
must  be  produced  upon  Mr.  Poynter’s 
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students  by  the  emphatic  words  of  their 
master,  we  hope  that  if  there  be  here 
and  there  one  who  has  followed  his 
theories  with  but  a  doubtful  assent,  who 
has  felt  angry  with  himself  because  he 
preferred  Titian  or  Tintoretto  to  the 
great  Florentine,  whose  spirit  has  sunk 
as  he  heard  landscape  painting  wholly 
degraded  from  all  high  offices,  and  stig¬ 
matized  as  only  a  recording  and  not 
a  creative  art — if,  we  say,  there  be  any 
such  who  chance  to  read  these  pages,  we 
trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  show 
them  a  few  reasons  why  they  should  still 
cling  to  their  ancient  preferences  and 
burn  their  incense  upon  its  accustomed 
altar.  We  shall  try  and  find  some 
ground  for  thinking  that  this  fair  world- 
beauty  has  a  connection  with  our  own 
lives,  as  true,  though  perhaps  not  as 
evident,  as  the  sufferings  of  martyrs  and 
the  triumphs  of  archangels,  and  that  the 
creative  power  of  man’s  art  may  have  as 
full  and  as  fitting  exercise  in  seeking  to 
trace  and  emphasize  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in,  as 
in  determining  the  more  apparent, 
though  not  more  sublime,  truths  of  im¬ 
aginative  passion. 

There  can  be  no  more  painfully  ab¬ 
surd  result  of  art  teaching  than  that  we 
should  have  a  generation  of'  artists  grow¬ 
ing  up  around  us,  half  Italians  of  the 
sixteenth,  half  Englishmen  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  striving  to  graft  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  present  day  on  the  theories 
and  practices  of  the  Renaissance.  Be¬ 
cause  an  artistic  nation,  In  a  certain 
phase  of  their  national  life,  surrounded 
by  peculiar  influences,  produced  a  pecu¬ 
liar  and  singularly  refined  art,  are  we 
bound  therefore  to  conclude  that  an¬ 
other  nation,  with  a  life  wholly  different, 
and  creeds  wholly  changed,  must  form 
their  art  upon  the  same  lines  to  attain  a 
corresponding  perfection  ?  Yet  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  one  which  Mr.  Poynter  con¬ 
siders  to  be  so  certain  that  he  enunci¬ 
ates  it  as  beyond  dispute. 

But  let  us  look  at  his  arguments.  If 
there  be  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  is  necessary  for  a  young  student  to 
be  warned  against,  it  is  exaggeration, 
which  is  chiefly  caused  by  losing  sight  of 
relative  proportion.  Yet  if  there  be  one 
master  in  the  world  who  is  more  likely 
to  lead  a  student  into  an  exaggerated  and 
one-sided  view  of  art  than  another,  it  is 


the  great  Florentine  of  whom  we  are 
speaking.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr. 
Poynter  anticipates  this  objection,  calls  it 
a  common  misconception  (that  Michael 
Angelo’s  works  are  exaggerated),  and 
accounts  for  it  by  asserting  that  it  is  due 
to  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  the 
“  Last  Judgment,”  which  is  “  the  best 
and  most  universally  known”  of  his 
works,  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  it 
was  done  when  he  was  sixty  years  old, 

“  by  which  time  his  magnificent  manner 
had  possibly  developed  into  something 
of  a  mannerism  the  second  cause  is 
that  every  engraver  has  consistently  ex¬ 
aggerated  his  drawing  of  limbs  and  mus¬ 
cles  “  in  a  way  which  they  would  never 
dream  of  using  with  another  man’s 
work  ;  in  fact,  they  think  it  necessary 
to  import  into  their  work  every  exag¬ 
gerated  defect  which  they  find  in  the 
works  of  hfs  imitators,  or  rather  the  de¬ 
fects  of  exaggeration  to  be  found  in 
schools  formed  on  Raphael  after  his 
death.  Raphael  himself  is  not  exempt 
from  having  made  exaggerated  imitations 
of  the  great  master.” 

Now,  it  will,  we  think,  be  as  evident 
to  our  readers  as  it  is  to  us  that  of  these 
two  statements  the  first  is  a  partial  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and 
the  second  is  a  gratuitous  assumption 
which  is  exceptionally  difficult  of  belief  ; 
for  it  is  always  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
class  of  independent  men  should  uni¬ 
formly  agree  in  acting  in  a  way  contrary 
to  their  usual  practice.  But,  even  sup¬ 
posing  this  assertion  and  the  following 
one,  which  accuses  Raphael  of  the  same 
error,  to  be  correct,  does  it  not  prove 
our  case  almost  as  well  as  if  incorrect  ? 
For  if  the  works  of  any  master  are  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  whole  body  of  en¬ 
gravers,  and  with  them  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  artists  of  the  world,  cannot  copy 
those  works  without  exaggeration,  can 
we  hope  that  students  of  our  own  day, 
far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  work,  and  confessedly  inexperi¬ 
enced,  can  hope  to  succeed  where  Raph¬ 
ael  failed  ?  Must  there  not  be  some¬ 
thing  exaggerated  in  that  painting  which 
necessitates  exaggeration  in  all  those 
who  have  tried  to  copy  it  ?  And  is  it 
not  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
gigantic  genius  of  the  original  painter  is 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  exaggeration  of 
his  method,  than  that  this  should  be  due 
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to  wilful  misrepresentation  by  all  subse¬ 
quent  imitators  ?  The  genius  being  ab¬ 
sent,  the  method  reveals  its  inherent  de¬ 
fects,  and  the  popular  misconception  is 
no  misconception  at  all,  but  only  the 
statement  of  a  partial  truth.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  technical  drawback  to  Michael 
Angelo’s  example  being  a  good  one  for 
our  students  to  follow  ;  another  is  to  be 
found  in  the  comparative  absence  of 
pure  coloring.  Between  Giotto  on  the 
one  hand  and  Michael  Angelo  on  the 
other — that  is,  between  a  great  artist 
whose  work  was  entirely  in  pure  color 
and  one  whose  work  was  almost  wholly 
in  secondary  tints — Titian  preserves  the 
exact  mean.  He  is  a.s  pure,  though  not 
as  light,  a  colorist  as  Giotto  himself,  and 
he  has  all  the  beauty  of  tone  that  forms 
so  great  an  element  in  Michael  Angelo’s 
pictures.  Now,  at  the  present  day,  the 
love  of  pure  color  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  world — at  all  events 
from  that  part  of  the  world  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  schools  of  art.  After  spend¬ 
ing  many  days  of  careful  examination,  at 
the  late  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  in 
last  year’s  Salon  and  Academy,  and  later 
still  at  the  International  Art  Exhibition 
at  Munich,  we  have  been  struck  by  no 
single  fact  so  much  as  the  deliberate  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  great  schools  of  art  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of 
pure  coloring.  The  French,  the  Bel¬ 
gian,  the  Dilsseldorf,  the  Berlin,  the 
Russian,  the  Swedish,  and  Norwegian 
have,  roughly  speaking,  ceased  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  ;  the  Italian  and  Spanish  at¬ 
tempt  only  to  reproduce  the  glittering 
effect  of  color  without  study  of  its  gra¬ 
dations  ;  and  there  is  but  a  very  small 
section  of  the  English  school  that  make 
color  their  primary  object. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  needs  impressing  upon  stu- 
dents-and  the  art  world  generally,  it  is 
the  supreme  beauty  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  color,  above  all  of  Titian, 
Giorgione,  and  Bellini,  and  therefore  we 
hold  it  to  be  a  most  serious  and  culpa¬ 
ble  error  of  Mr.  Poynter  to  claim  such 
entire  pre-eminence  for  Michael  Angelo’s 
work,  and  thereby  leaving  his  pupils  to 
imagine  that  it  excels  in  subtlety  and 
gorgeousness  of  color,  as  well  as  in  mas¬ 
terly  delineation  of  form.  It  does  not 
do  so  when  compared  with  the  oil  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  other  Italian  masters  ;  nay. 
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the  very  conditions  of  fresco  are  fatal  to 
the  finer  qualities  of  great  coloring,  and 
it  is  wholly  by  fresco  that  Michael  Angelo 
must  be  judged.  Oil  painting  he  profess¬ 
edly  despised,  and  despised  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  admitted  of  this  elabora¬ 
tion  of  detail  and  subtlety  of  color. 

But  our  present  business  is  not  with 
the  comparative  merits  of  fresco  and  oil 
painting.  We  are  only  concerned  to 
show  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  the  greater  qualities  of  coloring  could 
be  found  in  a  master  who  chose  by  pref¬ 
erence  the  medium  in  which  they  were 
least  expressible  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  those  qualities  of  sober  richness, 
and  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade,  of 
which  fresco  is  especially  capable,  have 
an  especial  worth  of  their  own  quite  out¬ 
side  of  and  different  from  that  of  the  great 
Venetian  colorists,  and  are  as  powerful 
and  suitable  for  works  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  of  great  subjects,  as  is  the  more  del¬ 
icate  beauty  of  any  finer  variety  of  paint¬ 
ing  for  works  on  a  smaller  scale  and 
simpler  or  more  ordinary  subjects.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  those  to  whom 
Mr.  Poynter  mainly  addresses  his  words, 
are  students  of  oil  painting,  not  of  fres¬ 
co,  and  that,  therefore,  to  claim  their 
chief  admiration  and  closest  study  for  a 
master  who  chose  fresco  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  art  quite  different  from  the  pres¬ 
ent,  is  as  appropriate  as  if  a  goldsmith 
should  send  his  apprentices  to  study  the 
manufacture  of  horse-shoes. 

Lastly,  and  chief  of  all  the  drawbacks 
to  Michael  Angelo’s  example  being  the 
safest  guide  for  the  pupil,  we  have  this 
certain  fact,  that  his  is  the  most  personal 
of  methods.  His  compositions  impress 
us  more  as  works  of  one  special  man 
than  as  records  of  a  special  subject.  In¬ 
stead  of  losing  sight  of  the  man  in  the 
work,  we  rather  reverse  the  process,  and 
in  our  wondering  admiration  at  the  giant 
imagination  and  the  daring  strength  of 
his  genius,  we  forget  his  work  in  contem¬ 
plating  himself.  He  is  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  least  enthralling  of  paint¬ 
ers.  He  tis  above  the  ranks  of  men  on 
the  mountain  height,  as  Mr.  Poynter 
says,  but  he  forgets  that  there  is  a 
humanity  beneath  his  feet  ;  he  reigns 
apart,  grand  but  solitary.  We  can  fancy 
that  Raphael’s  women  were  clasped  in 
tender  arms,  and  his  children  nursed  on 
soft  maternal  breasts  ;  we  can  follow  and 
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sympathize  with  Titian’s  deification  of 
love  and  beauty,  penetrated  as  it  is  with 
a  but  too  evident  human  feeling  ;  we 
can  rejoice  in  the  pride  of  life  with 
Veronese  and  Rubens,  and  feel  quiet 
kinship  with  the  dreaming  eyes  that 
gaze  at  us  out  of  Giorgione’s  pictures  ; 
for  in  all  these  there  is  the  touch  of  hu¬ 
man  fellowship,  and  even  of  human 
weakness.  ,But  it  is  not  so  with  Michael 
Angelo’s  works.  In  those  vast  designs, 
grand  as  is  the  imaginative  conception, 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity  of 
which  we  speak,  nor  have  the  figures,  as 
a  rule,  any  personality,  other  than  that 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  artist  him¬ 
self,  the  reflection  of  his  overpowering 
genius.  The  spectators  move,  as  it 
were,  in  a  world  of  shadows,  in  which, 
as  in  the  fabled  under-world,  all  expect¬ 
ancy,  passion,  and  feeling  have  faded 
away  beneath  the  cold  hands  of  Proser¬ 
pina, 

“  Here  where  the  world  is  quiet. 

Here  where  all  trouble  see;ns 
Dead  winds,  and  spent  waves  riot. 

In  endless  dream  of  dreams.” 

It  is  this  intense  self-concentration,  this 
absence  from  his  pictures  of  all  trace  of 
social  feeling  and  interdependence  that 
renders  Michael  Angelo  so  perilous  an  ex¬ 
ample  fur  students  of  painting,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  of  the  present  day  ;  for 
the  great  fault  of  modern  art  is  its  life¬ 
lessness,  its  want  of  vital  feeling,  its  per¬ 
ilous  approach  to  manufacture.  One 
side  of  this  practice  may  be  seen  in  those 
works  of  mere  costume  and  historical 
detail  that  Mr.  Poynter  scorns  so  heart¬ 
ily  ;  but  another,  and  possibly  a  more 
perilous  one  (more  perilous  because  it 
seduces  a  better  body  of  artists),  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  which  inculcates  the 
reproduction  of  ancient  styles  of  art,  and 
imagines  that  by  the  imitation  of  the 
ancient  form  there  can  be  gained  the 
inspiration  of  the  ancient  spirit. 

Before  quoting  Mr.  Poynter’s  words 
as  to  the  inferiority  of  landscape,  let 
us  first  notice  the  error  into  which  he 
and  others  of  the  same  school  constant¬ 
ly  fall,  in  putting  figure  and  landscape 
painting  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
and  assigning  to  either  a  distinct  and 
separate  pre-eminence.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  origin  of  such  an  error,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  field  of  art  is  so 
wide  as  to  render  it  almost  hopeless  for 


an  artist  to  excel  in  both  branches  ;  he 
is  therefore  obliged  to  devote  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  and 
his  nature  becoming  ”  subdued  to  what 
it.  works  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand,”  he 
soon  ceases  to  be  capable  of  adequately 
recognizing,  much  less  valuing,  the  equal 
worth  of  the  branch  that  he  has  volun¬ 
tarily  laid  aside.  But  this  makes  it  ail 
the  more  necessary  and  important  for 
the  critic  to  keep  before  his  readers  or 
his  pupils  the  necessary  interdependence 
of  the  various  sides  of  art  ;  to  show 
them  not  in  their  opposition  but  in  their 
connection,  not  as  rivals  but  as  broth¬ 
ers  ;  and  to  maintain  and  make  manifest 
the  truth  that  the  greatest  art  is  neither 
that  of  figure  nor  that  of  landscape,  but 
that  which  gives  the  fullest  expression  to 
the  various  sides  of  man’s  nature,  which 
helps  on  the  world  most  by  showing  that 
not  only  are  lofty  thoughts,  vivid  con¬ 
ceptions,  and  high  imaginations  suitable 
to  the  domain  of  art,  but  that  there  is 
inextricably  entwined  with  things  which 
we  are  apt  to  consider  commonplace, 
painful,  or  trivial,  threads  of  beauty,  no¬ 
bility,  and  meaning  that  wx  might  other¬ 
wise  pass  unheeded. 

'The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Poyn¬ 
ter’s  deliverances  on  the  subject  : 

“  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Florentine 
and  Venetian  painters,  who  painted  the  land¬ 
scape  of  their  backgrounds  with  such  exquisite 
perception  of  the  very  essence  of  its  beauty, 
never  painted  landscapte  pure  and  simple  for 
lack  of  appreciation  ;  it  was  because  they  felt  it 
to  be  an  imperfect  form  of  art,  which  should 
rely  simply  on  its  power  of  recalling  impres¬ 
sions.  Titian  has  left  us  pictures  of  almost 
pure  landscape,  but  they  are  rather  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  diversion  from  his  other  and  more 
serious  work,  being  painted  but  occasionally, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  his  native  mountain  scenery. 

,  .  .  i.  Modern  art,  on  the  other  hand — I 
mean  that  part  of  it  which  is  modem  in  spirit — 
aims  at  nothing  more  than  recalling  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  all  of  us  who  have  a  few  sh^eds  of 
poetic  sensibility  receive  from  the  more  obvious 
beauties  of  nature,  and  in  this  way  makes  an 
appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  sympathies,  though, 
as  I  have  already  noticed,  those  sympathies 
may  be  of  the  shallowest  kind.  In  rendering 
what  is  purely  beautiful,  it  finds  its  expression 
in  that  school  of  landscape  painting  which  has 
reached  its  highest  point  in  some  of  Turner's 
best  works,  its  lowest  in  the  mass  of  still-life, 
flower,  and  fruit  painting  of  which  I  supposed 
(sif)  William  Hunt  is  the  most  refined  and  skil¬ 
ful  exponent. 

”  it  is  not  difficult,  then,  to  see  the  reason 
why  landscape  painting  is  necessarily  put  in  the 
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second  rank  of  art ;  for  even  if  the  impressions 
recorded  be  of  the  highest  beauty,  still  it  is  but 
a  record  and  an  imitation,  though  still  an  imita¬ 
tion  which  may  come  under  the  head  of  Fuseli’s 
second  definition  as  l>eing  "  directed  by  judg¬ 
ment  and  taste”  ;  and  it  is  one  most  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  requiring  artistic  skill  of 
the  highest  order,  on  account  of  the  subtle  and 
fleeting  effects  which  it  is  the  delight  and  glory 
of  the  landscape  painter  to  recall.  And  of  the 
same  nature  as  this  highest  form  of  landscape 
is  the  more  elevated  kind  of  portrait  painting, 
which  aims  at  recording  not  only  the  features 
and  costume,  but  all  the  nobler  characteristics 
of  the  subject,  taking,  however,  a  second  place, 
as  being  a  recording  and  not  a  creative  art. 
Lower  than  this  must  be  placed  what  is  called 
still-life  painting  and  that  kind  of  landscape 
which  is  of  the  matter-of-fact  portrait  kind.” 

Many  other  quotations  might  be  given 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  Mr.  Poynter  holds  the  view 
of  landscape  painting  that  we  have  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him.  Let  us  now  endeavor  10 
see  how  far  this  view  is  just. 

Stripped  of  its  rhetorical  ornament 
and  the  irrelevant  portions  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  our  first  quotation  means  simply 
this  :  the  Florentine  and  Venetian  paint¬ 
ers  felt  pure  landscape  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  art,  and  the  implied  inference  is, 
that  it  therefore  was  so.  Now,  it  must 
be  noticed  that  this  is  a  pure  assumption 
on  the  part  of  our  author,  and  one  more¬ 
over  which  will  not  bear  examination. 
All  true  painting  is  but  a  reflection,  more 
or  less  perfect,  of  the  sources  of  emotion 
and  feeing  prevalent  at  the  tme.  That 
pure  landscape  did  not,  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sncteenth  centuries,  receive 
the  attention  it  does  in  the  nineteenth, 
shows  no  more  than  that  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  in 
those  days  was  comparatively  feeble,  and 
the  appreciation  of  human  beauty  espe¬ 
cially  strong  ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is 
a  well-known  fact,  ascertainable  from  the 
records  of  the  time.  So  far  is  it  from 
being  the  case  that  the  artists  of  that 
time  must  have  had  due  appreciation  of 
landscape  beauty  and  deliberately  re¬ 
jected  it,  that  we  can  affirm  boldly  that 
such  appreciation  was  in  their  time  an 
absolute  impossibility,  and  the  only  mar¬ 
vellous  thing  about  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  shown,  even  at  that  period,  a  far 
stronger  bias  toward  landscape  than 
had  ever  been  previously  known,  and 
that  this  bias  is  most  marked  in  the  best 
men.  When  we  think  of  what  painting 
was  from  1300  a.u.  to  1500,  we  find  that 


almost  its  chief  characteristic  was  the 
endeavor  to  get  more  and  more  nature 
into  its  pictures,  till  in  the  work  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  either  figure  or  landscape  en¬ 
tirely  predominates. 

But  even  had  the  Florentines  and 
Venetians  despised  landscape,  would  it 
therefore  by  any  means  follow  that  they 
were  right  in  doing  so,  and  still  less  we 
should  be  right  in  following  their  exam¬ 
ple  ?  Surely  this  by  no  means  follows. 
Unless  the  race  progresses  according  to 
some  theory  of  ///volution  rather  than 
evolution,  we  should  vainly  endeavor  to 
return  to  the  theories  of  art  held  by  the 
old  Italians.  If  after  three  hundred 
years  of  added  civilization,  we  have  to 
refuse  added  light,  because  the  painters 
of  old  did  not  possess  it,  we  had  better, 
as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  have  had  no 
civilization  at  all.  If  art  is  anything,  its 
theories  must  accord  with  our  fullest 
knowledge  and  most  vital  feelings,,  and 
if  this  admiration  of  landscape  be  one  of 
them,  it  is  of  infinitely  little  consequence 
what  was  thought  on  the  matter  by  the 
dweller  on  the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic 
or  under  the  shadow  of  Giotto’s  tower. 

But  there  is  another  misleading  state-  ' 
ment  to  be  noted  in  these  paragraphs 
from  Mr.  Poynter — namely,  the  assertion 
that  landscape  painting  is  necessarily 
put  in  the  second  rank  of  art,  because  it 
is  but  a  record  and  an  imitation.  From 
this  we  will  leave  out  the  word  ‘  ‘  record,  ’  ’ 
as  it  applies  equally  to  both  figure  and 
landscape.'  We  might  say  of  any  picture 
in  the  world  that  it  was  “  merely  a  rec¬ 
ord,”  the  question  being  of  what  the 
record  is  made.  Think,  then,  of  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  landscape  painting  is  merely 
an  imitation.  In  what  is  it  an  imitation 
more  than  figure  painting  ?  Not  in  its 
subject  matter,  for  in  the  last,  as  in  the 
first,  there  are  forms  which  have  to  be 
delineated,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  landscape  the  forms  are  infinite, 
whereas  in  figure  they  are  determinate. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Poynter  would  answer 
us  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  figure 
painter  to  create,  by  arrangement  of  his 
models,  something  which  as  yet  has  had 
no  existence.  But  is  not  that  possible 
in  landscape  also  ?  We  will  not  refer  to 
the  landscape  compositions  of  Claude 
(which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Poynter  praises 
greatly),  though  they  certainly  form  good 
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examples  of  a  species  of  landscape  art 
which  is  by  no  means  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  take  the  most  typical  of 
modem  landscape  painters  —  Joseph 
Mallord  William  Turner — and  it  seems 
superfluous  to  ask  whether  his  pictures 
are  merely  an  imitation.  In  what  sense 
of  the  word  is  the  “  Old  T^meraire”  an 
imitation,  or  “  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrim¬ 
age,”  or  the  “  Ulysses  and  Polyphe¬ 
mus  ?”  Listen  to  Mr.  Thackeray’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  first-named  of  these 
works  : 

I  must  request  you  to  turn  your  attention  to 
as  noble  a  river  piece,  oy  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
R.A. — the  “  Fighting  Tfem6raire” — as  ever 
figured  on  the  walls  of  any  academy  or  came 
from  the  easel  oi  any  painter.  The  old 
“  Tem^ratre”  is  dragged  to  her  last  home  by  a 
little  skilful,  diabolical  steamer.  A  mighty  red 
sun,  amid  a  host  of  flaring  clouds,  sinks  to  rest 
on  one  side  of  the  picture  and  illumines  a  river 
that  seems  interminable,  and  a  countless  navy 
that  fades  away  into  such  a  wonderful  distance 
as  never  was  painted  before.  The  little  demon 
of  a  steamer  is  belching  out  a  volume  (why  do 
I  say  a  volume  ?  not  a  hundred  volumes  could 
express  it)  of  foul,  lurid,  red-hot,  malignant 
smoke,  paddling  furiously  and  lashing  up  the 
water  round  about  it ;  while  behind  it  (a  cold, 
gray  moon  looking  down  on  it),  slow,  sad,  and 
majestic,  follows  the  brave  old  ship,with  death, 
as  it  were,  written  on  her.  .  .  .  It  is  ab¬ 

surd,  you  will  say  (and  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason)  for  Titmarsh,  or  any  other  Briton,  to 

frrow  so  politically  enthusiastic  about  a  four- 
oot  canvas  representing  a  ship,  a  steamer,  a 
river,  and  a  sunset.  But  herein  surely  lies  the 
power  of  the  great  artist.  He  makes  you  see 
and  ihink  of  a  great  deal  more  than  the  objects 
Lef3re  you  ;  he  knows  how  to  soothe  or  intoxi¬ 
cate,  to  fire  or  depress,  by  a  few  notes,  or 
forms,  or  colors,  of  which  we  cannot  trace  the 
effect  to  the  source,  but  only  acknowledge  the 
power.  1  recollect  some  years  ago,  at  the 
theatre  at  Weimar,  hearing  Beethoven’s  “  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Vittoria,”  in  which,  amid  a  storm  of 
glorious  music,  the  air  of  "  God  save  the  King” 
was  introduced.  The  very  instant  it  began 
every  Englishman  in  the  house  was  bolt  up¬ 
right,  and  so  stood  reverently  until  the  air  was 
played  out.  Why  so  7  From  some  such  thrill 
of  excitement  as  makes  us  glow  and  rejoice 
over  Mr.  Turner  and  his  ”  Fighting  Ttmfe- 
raire,”  which.  I  am  sure, when  the  art  of  trans¬ 
lating  colors  into  poetry  or  music  shall  be  dis¬ 
covered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  magnificent  na¬ 
tional  ode  or  piece  of  music. 

No  one  will  suspect  Mr.  Thackeray  of 
any  tendency  to  enthusiasm  or  undue 
susceptibility  ;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  he  wrote  the  above  this 
picture  was  only  one  of  the  year’s  pro¬ 
ductions  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  bold  verdict  he  pronounced 


has  since  been  endorsed  by  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  Englishmen. 
No  one  has  hitherto  been  bold  enough 
to  say  in  so  many  words  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  mere  work  of  imitation.  Prob¬ 
ably  Mr.  Poynter  himself  would  deny 
that  he  considered  it  to  be  so  ;  yet,  if 
his  theory  of  the  rank  and  scope  of  land¬ 
scape  be  correct,  the  conclusion  is  one 
from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

Still  more  erroneous  is  his  statement 
that  portrait  painting  even  of  the  more 
elevated  kind  is  merely  a  recording  and 
not  a  creative  art.  Creation  in  art  does 
not  imply  that  its  subject  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  new,  or  that  it  must  represent 
something  which  no  man  has  ever  seen. 
In  Mr.  Thackeray’s  description  of  the 
“  T6m6raire”  the  elements  of  that  great 
picture  are  perfectly  simple  and  com¬ 
monplace —  a  river,  a  steamer,  a  ship, 
and  a  sunset.  The  penetrative  insight 
into  the  combined  pathos,  interest,  and 
Ireauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  great  power 
of  genius  which  has  swept  into  one  splen¬ 
did  whole  each  scattered  element  and 
combined  them  into  a  perfect  poem — in 
fact,  the  creative  power  of  the  picture  is 
one  which  may  find  full  scope  for  its  ex¬ 
ercise  in  portrait  painting,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  found  it  in  all  por¬ 
traits  by  great  masters.  Not  to  mention 
great  artists  of  bygone  times  and  other 
countries,  a  sufficient  example  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  portraits  by  Mr. 
Watts,  R.A.,  which  are  yearly  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  our  Academy.  Often  as 
this  artist  fails  in  reaching  his  ideal, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  the  stamp  of  cre¬ 
ative  genius  impressed  upon  his  work, 
as  surely  as  it  can  be  found  in  those  of 
the  great  Italian  artists.  No  one,  we 
should  think,  who  had  the  slightest  claim 
to  be  considered  a  judge  of  art  could 
look  at,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of 
Herr  Joachim  and  call  it  merely  a  work 
of  imitative  art.  “  Recording”  it  may 
be — in  the  sense  that  all  great  pictures 
are  records  of  how  genius  can  transfuse 
natural  fact — but  “recording”  in  the 
sense  of  imitation  (which  is  clearly  the 
only  sense  in  which  Mr.  Poynter ’s  words 
can  be  understood)  it  is  not,  nor  are  any 
worthy  portraits. 

Take  a  drop  of  water  and,  by  help  of 
the  combined  lantern  and  oxyhydrogen 
microscope,  cast  its  image  upon,  a  whit¬ 
ened  screen.  You  see,  instead  of  a  glob- 
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ule  of  transparent  brightness,  myriads 
of  organisms  moving  about  restlessly.  If 
they  were  not  there,  no  amount  of  mag¬ 
nifying  power  would  have  made  the 
difference  ;  nevertheless,  a  moment  be¬ 
fore,  while  your  unaided  eyes  explored 
the  water,  they  were  not  there — for  you. 
T'he  microscope  has  created  them  in  one 
sense  of  the  word.  The  genius  of  a 
portrait  painter  is  to  his  sitter’s  charac¬ 
ter,  as  written  upon  his  features,  as  is 
the  microscope  to  the  water.  It  shows 
life  of  a  kind  that  we  never  suspected, 
depth  of  feeling  and  emotion  that  we 
could  not  perceive  ;  and  at  its  very  high¬ 
est  it  shows  us  THE  MAN,  not  as  under 
one  trivial  phase  of  emotion  or  another, 
but  his  whole  personality,  his  capacities 
for  good  and  evil,  with  'as  Charles 
Kingsley  says,  with  pardonable  exagge¬ 
ration)  traces  of  every  passion  and  emo¬ 
tion  that  has  passed  over  him  through¬ 
out  his  life. 

The  reason  for  Mr.  Poynter’s  low 
opinion  of  the  merits  both  of  landscape 
and  portraiture  is  a  double  one.  In  the 
first  place  he  wishes  to  prove  the  intrin¬ 
sic  superiority  of  the  Italian  school, 
which,  as  we  have  said  above,  was  main¬ 
ly  a  school  of  figure-painting  ;  and  in 
the  second  place  he  has  a  dislike  almost 
amounting  to  a  mania  for  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “  realist  landscape,”  which 
is,  in  untechnical  phraseology,  landscape 
in  which  each  detail  has  been  painted  to 
the  utmost  of  the  artist’s  power.  This 
anti-pre-Raphaelite  bias  is  as  strong 
within  him  as  is  his  excessive  estimate  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  goes  far  to  vitiate 
the  value  of  his  teaching.  Throughout 
these  lectures  we  are  continually  meet¬ 
ing  with  disparaging  reference  to  these 
poor  substitutes  for  photography,  in  the 
shape  of  elaborate  studies  from  nature, 
which  some  of  our  artists  give  us  under 
the  name  of  realism  ;  or,  again,  to  the 
’’  Modern  Spirit  ”  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  admiration  of  the  more  obvious 
beauties  of  nature,  or  in  an  appeal  to 
wide-spread  and  shallow  sympathies. 
But  we  may  surely  ask  in  the  face  of 
such  statements  why  it  is  we  want  any 
art  at  all  ?  According  to  Mr.  Poynter, 
for  one  person  who  can  appreciate  the 
beautiful  proportions  of  Michael  .Ange¬ 
lo’s  “  Slave”  ”  there  are  a  hundred  who 
can  feel  the  glory  of  a  sunset  or  the  ex¬ 
quisite  tints  of  an  anemone.”  Well, 


leaving  for  a  moment  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  would  it 
nut  be  best  for  us  to  please  the  hundred 
and  neglect  the  one,  rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse  ?  After  all,  art  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  art  ;  and  why  should  we 
seek  to  train  artists  to  an  absolute  per¬ 
fection  of  accurate  form,  if  it  be  the  case 
that  such  perfection  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  one  person  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  ?  Here  it  is  that  this  doctrine  re¬ 
veals  its  greatest  fallacy — namely,  that 
art  is  something  apart  from  and  above 
life,  not  the  most  vivid  exponent  of  life 
in  its  every  phase.  This  is  the  point 
where  (though  from  another  cause)  we 
think  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lor  once  failed  to 
see  the  truth  ;  and  when  he  condemns 
so  utterly  Dutch  art,  he  appears  to  have 
forgotten  its  real  motive  power,  one 
which  George  Eliot  has  described  very 
beautifully  in  the  following  well-known 
passage,  which,  despite  its  length,  we 
feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  pardon 
our  quoting  in  its  entirety  : 

“  It  is  for  this  rare,  precious  quality  of  truth¬ 
fulness  that  I  delight  in  many  Dutch  paintings 
which  lofty-minded  people  despise.  I  find  a 
source  of  delicious  sympathy  in  these  faithful 
pictures  of  a  monotonous  homely  existence, 
which  has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  more  among 
my  fellow-mortals  than  a  life  of  pomp  or  of 
absolute  indigence,  of  tragic  suffering  or  of 
world-stirring  actions.  I  turn  without  shrink¬ 
ing  from  cloud-borne  angels,  from  prophets, 
sibyls,  and  heroic  warriors,  to  an  old  woman 
bending  over  a  flower-pot  or  eating  her  solitary 
dinner,  while  the  noonday  light,  just  softened, 
perhaps,  by  a  screen  of  leaves,  falls  on  her 
mob-cap,  and  just  touches  the  rim  of  her  spin¬ 
ning  wheel,  and  her  stone  jug,  and  all  those 
cheap  common  things  which  are  the  precious 
accessories  of  life  to  her.  Or  I  turn  to  that 
village  wedding,  kept  between  four  brown 
walls,  where  an  awkward  bridegroom  opens 
the  dance  with  a  high-shouldered,  broad-faced 
bride,  while  elderly  and  middle-aged  friends 
look  on  with  very  irregular  noses  and  lips,  and 
probably  with  quart  pots  in  their  hands,  but 
with  an  expression  of  unmistakable  good-will. 

"  ‘  Faugh  !  ’  says  my  idealistic  friend,  *  what 
vulgar  details  !  What  good  is  there  in  taking 
all  these  pains  to  give  an  exact  likeness  of  old 
women  and  clowns  ?  What  a  low  phase  of 
life  !  What  clumsy,  ugly  people  !  ’ 

“  But,  bless  us  !  things  may  be  lovable  that 
are  not  altogether  handsome,  1  hope  ?  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  have  not  been  ugly,  and  even  among 
those  ‘  lords  of  their  kind  ’  the  British,  squab 
figures,  ill-shapen  nostrils,  and  dingy  com¬ 
plexions  are  not  startling  exceptions  ;  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  family  love  among  us.  I 
have  a  friend  or  two  whose  class  of  features  is 
such  that  the  Apollo  curl  on  the  summit  of 
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their  brows  would  be  decidedly  trying  ;  y«t  to 
my  certain  knowledge  tender  hearts  have 
beaten  for  them,  and  their  miniatures — flatter¬ 
ing,  but  still  not  lovely — are  kissed  in  secret  by 
motherly  lips.  I  have  seen  many  an  excellent 
matron  who  could  never  in  her  t^t  days  have 
been  handsome,  and  yet  she  had  a  packet  of 
yellow  love-letters  in  a  private  drawer,  and 
sweet  children  showered  kisses  on  her  sallow 
cheeks.  And  I  believe  there  have  been  plenty 
of  young  heroes  of  middle  station  and  feeble 
beards,  who  have  felt  quite  sure  that  they  would 
never  love  anything  more  insignificant  than  a 
Diana,  and  yet  have  found  themselves  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  happily  settled  with  a  wife  who  wad¬ 
dles.  Yes,  thank  God,  human  feeling  is  like 
the  mighty  rivers  that  bless  the  earth  ;  it  does 
not  wait  for  beauty  ;  it  flows  with  resistless 
force  and  brings  beauty  with  it. 

“  All  honor  and  reverence  to  the  divine  beau¬ 
ty  of  form  '  Let  us  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  our  gardens  and 
in  our  houses.  But  let  us  love  that  other 
beauty,  too  .which  lies  in  no  secret  of  propor¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  secret  of  deep  human  sympa¬ 
thy.  Paint  us  an  angel,  if  you  can,  with  a 
floating  violet  robe  and  a  face  paled  by  the 
celestial  light ;  paint  us  yet  oftener  a  Madonna 
turning  her  mild  face  upward  and  opening  her 
arms  to  receive  the  divine  glory  ;  but  do  not 
impose  on  us  any  aesthetic  rules  which  shall 
banish  from  the  region  of  art  those  old  women 
scraping  carrots  with  their  work-worn  hands, 
those  heavy  clowns  taking  holiday  in  a  dingy 
pot-house,  those  rounded  backs  and  stupid, 
weather-beaten  faces  that  have  bent  ovei  the 
spade  and  done  the  rough  work  of  the  world, 
those  homes  with  their  tin  pans,  their  brown 
pitchers,  their  rough  curs,  and  their  clusters  of 
onions.  In  this  world  there  are  so  many  of 
these  common,  coarse  people  who  have  no  pic¬ 
turesque,  sentimental  wretchedness.  It  is  so 
needful  we  should  remember  their  existence, 
else  we  may  happen  to  leave  them  quite  out  of 
our  religion  and  our  philosophy,  and  frame 
lofty  theories  which  only  fit  a  world  of  ex¬ 
tremes.  Therefore  let  art  always  remind  us  of 
them  ;  therefore  let  us  always  have  men  ready 
to  give  the  loving  pains  of  a  fife  to  uie  faithful 
representing  of  commonplace  things  —  men 
who  see  beauty  in  these  commonplace  things, 
and  delight  in  showing  how  kindly  the  light  of 
heaven  falls  upon  them.  There  are  few  pro¬ 
phets  in  the  world,  few  sublimely  beautiful 
women,  few  heroes.  I  can’t  afford  to  give  all 
my  love  and  reverence  to  such  rarities.  I 
want  a  great  deal  of  those  feelings  for  my  every¬ 
day  fellow-men,  especially  for  the  few  in  the 
foreground  of  the  great  multitude  whose  faces 
I  know,  whose  hands  I  touch,  for  whom  I  have 


to  make  way  in  kindly  courtesy.  Neither  are 
picturesque  lazzaroni  or  romantic  criminals  half 
as  frequent  as  your  common  laborer,  who  gets 
his  own  bread  and  eats  it,  vulgarly,  but  credit¬ 
ably,  with  his  own  pocket-knife.  It  is  more 
needful  that  I  should  have  a  fibre  of  sympathy 
connecting  me  with  that  vulgar  citizen  who 
weighs  out  my  sugar  in  a  vilely  assorted  cravat 
and  waistcoat  than  with  the  handsomest  rascal 
in  red  scarf  and7green  feathers  ;  more  needful 
that  my  heart  should  swell  with  loving  admira 
tion  at  some  trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the 
faulty  people  who  sit  at  the  same  hearth  with 
me,  or  in  the  clergyman  of  my  own  parish, 
who  is  perhaps  too  corpulent,  and  is  in  other 
respects  not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Tillotson,  than  at 
the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall  never  know 
except  by  hearsay  or  at  the  sublimest  abstract 
of  all  the  clerical  graces  that  was  ever  con¬ 
ceived  by  an  able  novelist." 

This  quotation  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  though  it  may  be  that 
George  Eliot  over-estimates  the  truth  of 
Dutch  art,  sees  in  it  more  pathos  and 
meaning  than  can  be  fairly  attributed  tu 
it,  and  docs  not  consider  sufficiently  how 
much  rejection  of  purer  feeling  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  continual  preference  for  such 
subjects  as  tavern-drinking  bouts  and 
kitchen  interiors,  yet  the  idea  on  which 
her  criticism  is  based  is  essentially  a  true 
one. 

The  beauty  of  life  is  in  no  way  to  be 
restricted  to  subjects  of  rare  and  infre 
quent  occurrence,  but  is  to  be  sought 
and  found  equally  wherever  women  are 
patient  and  men  are  strong,  where  hearts 
are  gladdened  by  the  bursting  of  spring¬ 
time  buds  in  the  early  freshness  of  an 
April  morning,  or  feel  the  gloom  of  a 
No\  ember’s  twilight,  when  faint  lamps 
cast  a  dreary  reflection  along  the  muddy 
road,  the  leafless  branches  toss  their 
tangled  twigs  against  a  lowering  sky. 
Wherever  true  lives  are  led,  whether  in 
joy  or  sorrow,  there  is  the  need  of,  and 
the  capability  lor  art  ;  for  art  is,  after 
all,  but  a  gathering  up  of  the  threads  of 
meaning  that  abide  in  commonplace  as 
well  as  in  heroic  occurrences,  and  their 
expression  in  a  visible  form. — Fraser  s 
Magazine. 
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III. 

[Byron.] 

"  Parching  summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  crystal  well  ; 

Rains,  that  make  each  brook  a  torrent. 
Neither  sully  it,  nor  swell.” 


RL’SKIN. 

So  was  it,  year  by  year,  among  the 
unthought-of  hills.  Little  Duddon  and 
child  Rotha  ran  clear  and  glad  ;  and 
laughed  from  ledge  to  pool,  and  opened 
from  pool  to  mere,  translucent,  through 
endless  days  of  peace. 
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But  eastward,  between  her  orchard 
plains,  Loire  locked  her  embracing  dead 
in  silent  sands  ;  dark  with  blood  rolled 
Iser ;  glacial-pale,  Beresina-Lethe,  by 
whose  shore  the  weary  hearts  forgot  their 
people,  and  their  father's  house. 

Nor  unsullied,  Tiber  ;  nor  unswoln, 
Arno  and  Aufidus ;  and  Euroclydon 
high  on  Helle’s  wave  ;  meantime,  let 
our  happy  piety  glorify  the  garden  rocks 
with  snowdrop  circlet,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  Paradise,  where  life  is  wise  and 
innocent 

Maps  many  have  we,  nowadays  clear 
in  display  of  earth  constituent,  air  cur¬ 
rent,  and  ocean  tide.  Shall  we  ever  en¬ 
grave  the  map  of  meaner  research, 
whose  shadings  shall  content  themselves 
in  the  task  of  showing  the  depth,  or 
drought — the  calm,  or  trouble — of  Hu¬ 
man  Compassion  ? 

For  this  is  indeed  all  that  is  noble  in 
the  life  of  Man,  and  the  source  of  all  that 
is  noble  in  the  speech  of  Man.  Had  it 
narrowed  itself  then,  in  those  days,  out 
of  all  the  world,  into  this  peninsula  be¬ 
tween  Cockermouth  and  Shap  ? 

Not  altogether  so  ;  but  indeed  the 
V'ocal  piety  seemed  conclusively  to  have 
retired  (or  excursed  ?)  into  that  mossy 
hermitage,  above  Little  Langdale.  The 
6^//vocal  piety,  with  the  uncomplaining 
sorrow,  of  Man,  may  have  had  a  somewhat 
wider  range,  for  aught  we  know  ;  but 
history  disregards  those  items  ;  and  of 
firmly  proclaimed  and  sweetly  canorous 
religion,  there  really  seemed  at  that  junc¬ 
ture  none  to  be  reckoned  upon,  east  of 
Ingleborough,  or  north  of  Criffel.  Only 
under  Furness  Fells,  or  by  Bolton  Priory 
it  seems  we  can  still  write  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,  stanzas  on  the  force  of  Prayer, 
Odes  to  Duty,  and  coin  pi  i  men  tar  y  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Deity  upon  his  endurance 
for  adoration.  Far  otherwise,  over  yon¬ 
der,  by  Spezzia  Bay,  and  Ravenna 
Pineta,  and  in  ravines  of  Hartz.  There, 
the  softest  voices  speak  the  wildest 
words  ;  and  Keats  discourses  of  Endy- 
mion,  Shelley  of  Demogorgon,  Goethe 
of  Lucifer,  and  BUrger  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Death  unto  Death — while  even 
Puritan  Scotland  and  Episcopal  Anglia 
produce  for  us  only  these  three  minstrels 
of  doubtful  tone,  who  show  but  small  re¬ 
spect  for  the  "  unco  guid,”  put  but 
limited  faith  in  gifted  Gilhllan,  and 


translate  with  unflinching  frankness  the 
“  Morgan te  Maggiore.”* 

Dismal  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual 
world,  or  at  lease  the  sound  of  it,  might 
well  seem  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  saints 
(such  as  we  had)  of  the  period — dismal 
in  angels’  eyes  also  assuredly  !  Yet  is  it 
possible  that  the  dismalness  in  angelic 
sight  may  be  otherwise  quartered,  as  it 
were,  from  the  way  of  mortal  heraldry  ; 
and  that  seen,  and  heard,  <'f  angels — 
again  I  say — hesitatingly — is  it  possible 
that  the  goodness  of  the  Unco  Guid,  and 
the  gift  of  Gilfillan,  and  the  word  of  Mr. 
Blattergowl,  may  severally  not  have  been 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  gift  of  God, 
nor  the  word  of  God  ;  but  that  in  the 
much  blotted  and  broken  efforts  at  good¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  careless  gift  which  they 
themselves  despised,!  and  in  the  sweet 
ryme  and  murmur  of  their  unpurposed 
words,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had,  in¬ 
deed,  wandering,  as  in  chaos  days  on 
lightless  waters,  gone  forth  in  the  hearts 
and  from  the  lips  of  those  other  three 
strange  prophets,  even  though  they  ate 
forbidden  bread  by  the  altar  of  the 
pou red-out  ashes,  and  even  though  the 
wild  beast  of  the  desert  found  them,  and 
slew. 

This,  at  least,  1  know,  that  it  had 
been  well  for  Fmgland,  though  all  her 
other  prophets,  of  the  Press,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Doctor’s  chair,  and  the 
Bishop’s  throne,  had  fallen  silent ;  so 
only  that  she  had  been  able  to  under- 

*  "  It  must  DC  put  by  the  original,  stanza  for 
stanza,  and  verse  for  verse  ;  and  you  will  see 
what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and 
a  bigoted  age  to  Churchmen,  on  the  score  of 
Religion — and  so  tell  those  buffoons  who  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

“  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the 
hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I  must  go  and  buffoon 
with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just 
gone  with  the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.’s  coach 
and  six.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the 
new  one  not  appointed  yet — but  the  masquing 
goes  on  the  same."  (Letter  to  Murray.  355th 
in  Moore,  dated  Ravenna,  Feb.  7,  1828.)  "  A 
dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not 
look  at  anybody's  wife,  except  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s.” 

f  See  quoted  infra  the  mock,  by  Byron,  of 
himself  and  all  other  modern  poets,  “  Juan," 
canto  iii.  stanza  86,  and  compare  canto  xiv. 
stanza  8.  In  reference  of  future  quotations  the 
first  numeral  will  stand  always  for  canto  ;  the 
second  for  stanza  ;  the  third,  if  necessary,  for 
line. 
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stand  with  her  heart  here  and  there  the 
simplest  line  of  these,  her  despised. 

I  take  one  at  mere  chance  : 

"  Who  thinks  ot  self,  when  gazing  on  the 
sky?” * 

Well,  I  don’t  know  ;  Mr.  Wordsworth 
certainly  did,  and  observed,  with  truth, 
that  its  clouds  took  a  sober  coloring  in 
consequence  of  his  experiences.  It  is 
much  if,  indeed,  this  sadness  be  unself¬ 
ish,  and  our  eyes  Aair  kept  loving  watch 
o’er  Man’s  Mortality.  1  have  found  it 
difficult  to  make  any  one  nowadays 
believe  that  such  sobriety  can  be  ;  and 
that  Turner  saw  deeper  crimson  than 
others  in  the  clouds  of  Goldau.  But 
that  any  should  yet  think  the  clouds 
brightened  by  Man’s  /wmortality  in¬ 
stead  of  dulled  by  his  death — and,  gaz¬ 
ing  on  the  sky,  look  for  the  day  when 
every  eye  must  gaze  also — for  behold. 
He  cometh  with  clouds — this  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  Christian  England  to 
apprehend,  however  exhorted  by  her 
gifted  and  guid. 

“  But  Byron  was  not  thinking  of  such 
things  ” — He,  the  reprobate!  how  should 
such  as  he  think  of  Christ  ? 

Perhaps  not  wholly  as  you  or  I  think 
of  him.  Take,  at  chance,  another  line 
or  two,  to  try  : 

”  Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God’s 
daughter  ;  f 

If  Ae  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ’s  sister,  and 
Just  now,  behaved  as  in  the  Hoi/  Land.” 

Blasphemy,  cry  you,  good  reader  ?  Are 
yoU’  sure  you  understand  it  ?  The  first 
line  1  gave  you  was  easy  Byron — almost 
shallow  Byron — these  are  of  the  man  in 
his  depth,  and  you  will  not  fathom  them, 
like  a  tarn — nor  in  a  hurry. 

“  Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy 
I, and.”  How  Carnage  behave  in  the 
Holy  Land  then  ?  You  have  all  been 
greatly  questioning,  of  late,  whether  the 
sun,  which  you  find  to  be  now  going 
out,  ever  stood  still.  Did  you  in  any 
lagging  minute,  on  those  scientific  occa¬ 
sions,  chance  to  reflect  what  he  was  bid 
stand  still  fori  or  if  not — will  you  please 


*  “  Island,”  ii.  i6,  where  see  context, 
f  ”  Juan,”  viii.  5  ;  but,  by  your  Lordship’s 
quotation,  Wordsworth  says  ”  instrument  ’’ — 
not  "daughter.”  Your  Lordship  had  better 
have  said  ”  Infant  ”  and  taken  the  Woolwich 
authorities  to  witness  ;  only  Infant  would  not 
have  rymed. 


look — and  what,  also,  going  forth  again 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course,  he 
saw,  rejoicing  ? 

“  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makke- 
dah  unto  Libnah — and  fought  against 
Libnah.  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  and 
the  king  thereof  into  the  hand  of  Israel, 
and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  there¬ 
in.”  And  from  Lachish  to  Eglon,  and 
from  Eglon  to  Kirjath-Araba,  and  Sarah’s 
grave  in  the  Amorites’  land,  “  and 
Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills 
and  of  the  south — and  of  the  vale  and 
of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings  ;  he 
left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  all  that  breathed — as  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  commanded.” 

Thus  ”  it  is  written  though  you 
perhaps  do  not  so  often  hear  these  texts 
preached  from,  us  certain  others  about 
taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  I 
wonder  how  the  world  would  like  to  part 
with  them  '  hitherto  it  has  always  pre¬ 
ferred  parting  first  with  its  Life — and 
God  has  taken  it  at  its  word.  But  Death 
is  not  his  Begotten  Son,  for  all  that 
nor  is  the  death  of  the  innocent  in  battle 
carnage  his  ”  instrument  for  working 
out  a  pure  intent,”  as  Mr.  Wordsworth 
puts  it  ;  but  Man’s  instrument  for  work¬ 
ing  out  an  impure  one,  as  Byron  would 
have  you  to  know — theology  perhaps 
less  orthodox,  but  certainly  more  reve¬ 
rent.  Neither  is  the  Woolwich  Infant 
a  Child  of  God  ;  neither  does  the  iron¬ 
clad  Thunderer  utter  thunders  of  God — 
which  facts,  if  you  had  had  the  grace  or 
sense  to  learn  from  Byron,  instead  of 
accusing  him  of  blasphemy,  it  had  been 
better  at  this  day  ios you,  and  for  many 
a  savage  soul  also,  by  Euxine  shore,  and 
in  Zulu  and  Afghan  lands. 

It  was  neither,  however,  for  the  theol¬ 
ogy  nor  the  use  of  these  lines  that  I 
qupted  them  ;  but  to  note  this  main 
point  of  Byron’s  own  character.  He 
was  the  first  great  Englishman  who  felt 
the  cruelty  of  war,  and,  in  its  cruelty, 
the  shame.  Its  guilt  had  been  known  to 
George  Fox — its  folly  shown  practically 
by  Penn.  But  the  compassion  of  the 
pious  world  had  still  for  the  most  part 
been  shown  only  in  keeping  its  stock  of 
Barabbases  unhanged  if  possible  :  and, 
till  Byron  came  neither  Kunersdorf, 
Eylau,  nor  Waterloo,  had  taught  the  pity 
and  the  pride  of  men  that 
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"  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore."  * 

Such  pacific  verse  would  not  indeed  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  Ediniurgh  volun¬ 
teers  on  Portobello  sands.  But  Byron 
can  write  a  battle  song  too,  when  it  is 
his  cue  to  fight.  If  you  look  at  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  “  Isles  of  Greece,” 
namely  the  85th  and  86th  stanzas  of  the 
_^d  canto  of  “  Don  Juan  ” — you  will  find 
— what  will  you  not  find,  if  only  you  un¬ 
derstand  them  “  He  ”  in  the  first  line, 
remember,  means  the  typical  modern 
poet. 

"  Thus  usually,  when  he  was  asked  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something 
national. 

’Twas  all  the  same  to  him — ‘  God  save  the 
King  ’ 

Or  *  Ca  ira  ’  according  to  the  fashion  all ; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything 
From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational 
If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 
Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

"  In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a 
chanson  ; 

In  England  a  six-canto  quarto  tale  ; 

In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 
The  last  war— much  the  same  in  Portugal  ; 

In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he’d  prance  on 
Would  be  old  Goethe’s — (see  what  says  de 
Staifl) 

In  Italy  he’d  ape  the  ‘  Trecentisti 
In  Greece,  he’d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like 
this  t’  ye.” 

Note  first  here,  as  we  did  in  Scott, 
the  concentrating  and  foretelling  power. 
The  "God  Save  the  Queen  ”  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fallen  hollow  now,  as  the  "  Ca 
ira”  in  France — not  a  man  in  France 
knowing  where  either  France  or"  that  ” 
(whatever  "  that  ”  may  be)  is  going  to  ; 
nor  the  Queen  of  England  daring,  for 
her  life,  to  ask  the  tiniest  Englishman  to 
do  a  single  thing  he  doesn’t  like  ;  nor 
any  salvation,  either  of  Queen  or  Realm, 
being  any  more  possible  to  God,  unless 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  :  then,  note  the  estimate  of  height 
and  depth  in  poetry,  swept  in  an  instant, 
"  high  lyric  to  low  rational.”  Pindar  to 
Pope  (knowing  Pope’s  height,  too,  all 

*  **  Juan,”  viii.  3  ;  compare  14  and  63,  with 
all  its  lovely  context,  61 — 68  ;  then  82,  and 
afterward  slowly  and  with  thorough  attention, 
the  Devil’s  speech,  beginning,  ”  Yes,  Sir,  you 
forget  ”  in  scene  2  of  ’’  The  Deformed  Trans¬ 
formed  then  Sardanapalus’s,  act  i.  scene  2, 
beginning  “  He  is  gone,  and  on  his  hnger  bears 
my  signet,”  and  finally,  the  "  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment,”  stanzas  3  to  5. 


the  while,  no  man  better)  ;  then,  the 
poetic  power  of  France — resumed  in  a 
word —  Beranger  ;  then  the  cut  at  Mar- 
mion,  entirely  deserved,  as  we  shall  see, 
yet  kindly  given,  for  everything  he 
names  in  these  two  stanzas  is  the  best  of 
its  kind  ;  then  Romance  in  Spain  on — 
the  last  war  {^present  war  not  being  to 
Spanish  poetical  taste),  then,  Goethe 
the  real  heart  of  all  Germany,  and  last, 
the  aping  of  the  Trecentisti  which  has 
since  consummated  itself  in  Pre-Raphael- 
itism  that  also,  being  the  best  thing  Italy 
has  done  through  England,  whether  in 
Rossetti’s  "  blessed  damozels”  or  Burne 
Jones’s  "days  of  creation.”  Lastly 
comes  the  mock  at  himself — the  modern 
English  Greek —  (followed  up  by  the 
"  degenerate  into  hands  like  mine”  in 
the  song  itself)  ;  and  then — to  amaze¬ 
ment,  forth  he  thunders  in  his  Achilles- 
voice.  We  have  had  one  line  of  him  in 
his  clearness— five  of  him  in  his  depth 
— sixteen  of  him  in  his  play.  Hear  now 
but  these,  out  of  his  whole  heart  : 

"  What — silent  yet  ?  and  silent  all t 
Ah  no,  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent’s  fall. 

And  answer,  ‘  Let  one  living  head. 

But  one,  arise — we  come— we  come  :’ 

’Tis  but  the  living  who  arc  dumb.” 

Resurrection,  this,  you  see  like  Bur¬ 
ger’s  ;  but  not  of  death  unto  death. 

"  Sound  like  a  distant  torrent’s  fall.” 
I  said  the  whole  heart  of  Byron  was  in 
this  passage.  First  its  compassion,  then 
its  indignation,  and  the  third  element, 
not  yet  examined,  that  love  of  the  beauty 
of  this  world  in  which  the  three — unholy 
— children,  of  its  Fiery  Furnace  were 
like  to  each  other  ;  but  Byron  the  wid¬ 
est-hearted.  Scott  and  Burns  love  Scot¬ 
land  more  than  Nature  itself :  for  Burns 
the  moon  must  rise  over  Cumnock  Hills 
— for  Scott,  the  Rymer’s  glen  divide  the 
Eildons  ;  but,  for  Byron,  Loch-na-Gar 
with  Ida^  looks  o’er  Troy,  and  the  soft 
murmurs  of  the  Dee  and  the  Bruar 
change  into  voices  of  the  dead  on  distant 
Marathon. 

Yet  take  the  parallel  from  Scott,  by  a 
field  of  homeli-'r  rest :  • 

“  And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills  ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ;  • 

Your  horse’s  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 
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**  Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 

But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near  ; 

For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  our  Lady's  Chapel  low, 

Yet  still  beneath  the  hallowed  soil. 

The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 

And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed." 

And  last  take  the  same  note  of  sor¬ 
row — with  Burns’s  finger  on  the  fall  of 
it  ; 

"  Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens. 

Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens. 

Ye  bumies,  wimplin’  down  your  glens 
Wi'  toddlin’  din, 

Or  foamin’  strang  wi’  hasty  stens 

Frae  lin  to  lin.” 

As  you  read,  one  after  another,  these 
fragments  of  chant  by  the  great  masters, 
does  not  a  sense  come  upon  you  of  some 
element  in  their  passion,  no  less  than  in 
their  sound,  different,  specifically,  from 
that  of  “  Parching  summer  hath  no 
warrant?”  Is  it  more  profane,  think 
you  —or  more  tender — nay,  perhaps,  in 
the  core  of  it,  more  true  ? 

For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 

"  Wharte,  as  he  moved  along. 

To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice," 

is  this  disi>osition  of  the  river’s  mind  to 
pensive  psalmody  quite  logically  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  previous  statement, 
(itself  by  no  means  rhythmically  dulcet), 
that 

"  The  boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf e. 

And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force  ”  ? 

Or,  when  we  are  led  into  the  improving 
reflection, 

“  How  sweet  were  leisuie,  could  it  yield  no 
more 

Than  ’mid  this  wave-washed  churchyard  to 
recline. 

From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts 
divine 

— is  the  divinity  of  the  extract  assured 
to  us  by  its  being  made  at  leisure,  and 
in  a  reclining  attitude — as  compared  with 
the  meditations  of  otherwise  active  men, 
in  an  erect  one  ?  Or  are  we  perchance, 
many  of  us,  still  erring  somewhat  in  our 
notions  alike  of  Divinity  and  Humanity 
— poetical  extraction,  and  moral  posi¬ 
tion  ? 

On  the  chance  of  its  being  so,  might  I 
ask  hearing  for  just  a  few  words  more  of 
the  school  of  Belial  ? 

,  Their  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  a  quite  unjustifiable  one.  Some  very 
wicked  people — mutineers,  in  fact — have 


retired,  misanthropically,  into  an  unfre¬ 
quented  part  of  the  country,  and  there 
find  themselves  safe.indeed,  but  extreme¬ 
ly  thirsty.  Whereupon  Byron  thus  gives 
them  to  drink  : 

"  A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the 
height 

And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 

Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray 
And  gushed  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless 
spray. 

Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean — yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  Innocence  ;  and  more  secure, 
its  silver  torrent  glittered  o’er  the  deep 
As  the  shy  chamois’  eye  o’erlooks  the  steep. 
While,  far  below,  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean’s  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell."* 

Now,  I  beg,  with  such  authority  as  an 
old  workman  may  take  concerning  his 
trade,  having  also  looked  at  a  waterfall 
or  two  in  my  time,  and  not  unfrequently 
at  a  wave,  to  assure  the  reader  that 
here  is  entirely  first-rate  literary  work. 
Though  Lucifer  himself  had  written  it, 
the  thing  is  itself  good,  and  not  only  so, 
but  unsurpassably  good,  the  closing  line 
being  probably  the  best  concerning  the 
sea  yet  written  by  the  race  of  the  sea- 
kings. 

But  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have 
written  it ;  neither  any  servant  of  Luci¬ 
fer.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  most  read¬ 
ers  were  surprised  at  my  saying,  in  the 
close  of  my  first  paper,  that  Byron’s 
“  style”  depended  in  any  w-ise  on  his 
views  respecting  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  That  so  all-important  a  thing  as 
“  style”  should  depend  in  the  least  upon 
so  ridiculous  a  thing  as  moral  sense  :  or 
that  Allegra’s  father,  watching  her  drive 
by  in  Count  G.’s  coach  and  six,  had  any 
remnant  of  so  ridiculous  a  thing  to  guide 
— or  check — his  poetical  passion,  may 
alike  seem  more  than  questionable  to 
the  liberal  and  chaste  philosophy  of  the 
existing  British  public.  But,  first  of  all, 
putting  the  question  of  who  writes,  or 
speaks,  aside,  do  you,  good  reader,  know 
good  “  style”  when  you  get  it  ?  Can 
you  say,  of  half  a  dozen  given  lines 
taken  anywhere  out  of  a  novel,  or  poem, 
or  play.  That  is  good,  essentially,  in 
style,  or  bad,  essentially  ?  and  can  you 
say  why  such  half-dozen  lines  are  good, 
or  bad  ? 

I  imagine  that  in  most  cases,  the  reply 

•  ’’  Island,”  ill.  3,  and  compare,  of  shore 
surf,  the  "  slings  its  high  flakes,  shivered  into 
sleet  "  of  stanza  7. 
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would  be  given  with  hesitation,  yet  if 
you  will  give  me  a  little  patience,  and 
take  some  accurate  pains,  I  can  show 
you  the  main  tests  of  style  in  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  pages. 

I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  per¬ 
fect,  and  in  manner  highest,  i.e.  kingly, 
and  heroic,  style  :  the  first  example  in 
expression  of  anger,  the  second  of  love. 

(i)  "  Wc  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant 
with  us, 

His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you 
for. 

When  we  have  match’d  our  rackets  to 
these  balls. 

We  will  in  France,  by  God’s  grace,  play  a 
set 

Shall  strike  his  father’s  crown  into  the 
hazard.” 

(2)  “My  gracious  Silence,  hail  ! 

Would ’st  thou  have  laughed,  had  1  come 
coffin’d  home 

That  weep’st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my 
dear. 

Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear 

And  mothers  that  lack  sons.” 

Let  us  note,  point  by  point,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  greatness  common  to  both 
these  passages,  so  opposite  in  temper. 

A.  .Absolute  command  over  all  pas¬ 
sion,  however  intense  ;  this  the  first-of- 
first  conditions  (see  the  King’s  own 
sentence  just  before,  ”  We  are  no  tyrant, 
but  a  Christian  King,  IJnto  whose  grace 
our  passion  is  as  subject  As  are  our 
wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons”)  ;  and 
with  this  self-command,  the  supremely 
surveying  grasp  of  every  thought  that  is 
to  be  uttered,  before  its  utterance  ;  so 
that  each  may  come  in  its  exact  place, 
time,  and  connection.  The  slightest 
hurry,  the  misplacing  of  a  word,  or  the 
unnecessary  accent  on  a  syllable,  would 
destroy  the  ”  style”  in  an  instant. 

B.  Choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest 
words  that  can  be  found  in  the  compass 
of  the  ‘language,  to  express  the  thing 
meant  :  these  few  words  being  also  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  most  straightforward  and 
intelligible  way  ;  allowing  inversion  only 
when  the  subject  can  be  made  primary 
without  obscurity  :  (thus,  ”  his  present, 
and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for”  is 
better  than  "  we  thank  you  for  his  pres¬ 
ent  and  your  pains,”  because  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  gift  is  by  courtesy  put  before  the 
Ambassador’s  pains ;  but  “  when  to 
these  balls  our  rackets  we  have  matched  ” 
would  have  spoiled  the  style  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  because — I  was  going  to  have 


said,  ball  and  racket  are  of  equal  rank, 
and  therefore  only  the  natural  order 
proper  ;  but  also  here  the  natural  order 
is  the  desired  one,  the  English  racket  to 
have  precedence  of  the  French  ball.  In 
the  fourth  line  the  “  in  France”  comes 
first,  as  announcing  the  most  important 
resolution  of  action  ;  the  ”  by  God’s 
grace”  next,  as  the  only  condition  ren¬ 
dering  resolution  possible  ;  the  detail  of 
issue  follows  with  the  strictest  limit  in 
the  final  word.  The  King  does  not  say 
“  danger,”  far  less  “  dishonor,”  but 
“  hazard”  only  ;  of  that  he  is,  humanly 
speaking,  sure. 

C.  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  chosen  words  ;  slowly  in  the 
degree  of  their  importance,  with  omis¬ 
sion  however  of  every  word  not  absolute¬ 
ly  required ;  and  natural  use  of  the 
familiar  contractions  of  final  dissyllable. 
Thus  ”  play  a  set  shall  strike”  is  better 
than  ”  play  a  set  that  shall  strike,”  and 
”  match’d  ”  is  kingly  short — no  neces¬ 
sity  could  have  excused  ”  matched  ”  in¬ 
stead.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  first 
words,  “  W'e  are  glad,”  would  have  been 
spoken  by  the  king  more  slowly  and  fully 
than  any  other  syllables  in  the  whole 
passage,  first  pronouncing  the  kingly 
“  we”  at  its  proudest,  and  then  the 
“  are”  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then 
the  ”  glad,”  as  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  the  ambassadors  expected  him  to 
be.* 

D.  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  all 
this,  easily  and  necessarily  as  the  heart 
beats.  The  king  cannot  speak  otherwise 
than  he  does — nor  the  hero.  The  words 
not  merely  come  to  them,  but  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  them.  Even  lisping  numbers 
“come,”  but  mighty  numbers  are  or¬ 
dained,  and  inspired. 

E.  Melody  in  the  words,  changeable 
with  their  passion  fitted  to  it  exactly  and 
the  utmost  of  wliich  the  language  is 
capable — the  melody  in  prose  being 
Eolian  and  variable — in  verse,  nobler  by 
submitting  itself  to  stricter  law.  I  will 
enlarge  upon  this  point  presently. 

F.  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the 

*  A  modern  editor — of  whom  I  will  not  use 
the  expressions  which  occur  to  me — finding  the 
“  we”  a  redundant  syllable  in  the  iambic  line, 
prints  ”  we’re.”  It  is  a  little  thing — but  I  do 
not  recollect,  in  the  forty  years  of  my  literary 
experience,  any  piece  of  editor’s  retouch  quite 
so  base.  But  1  d^^n’t  read  the  new  editions 
much  ;  that  must  be  allowed  for. 
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words  ;  so  that  each  carries  not  only  its 
instant  meaning,  but  a  cloudy  compan¬ 
ionship  of  higher  or  darker  meaning  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  passion — nearly  always  in¬ 
dicated  by  metaphor  :  “  play  a  set” — 
sometimes  by  abstraction — (thus  in  the 
second  passage  ”  silence  ”  for  silent  one) 
sometimes  by  description  instead  of  di¬ 
rect  epithet  (”  coffined  ”  for  dead)  but 
always  indicative  of  there  being  more  in 
the  speaker’s  mind  than  he  has  said,  or 
than  he  can  say,  full  though  his  saying 
be.  On  the  quantity  of  this  attendant 
fulness  depends  the  majesty  of  style  ; 
that  is  to  say,  virtually,  on  the  quantity 
of  contained  thought  in  briefest  words, 
such  thought  being  primarily  loving  and 
true  ;  and  this  the  sum  of  all — that 
nothing  can  be  well  said,  but  with  truth, 
nor  beautifully,  but  by  love. 

These  are  the  essential  conditions  of 
noble  speech  in  prose  and  verse  alike, 
but  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  verse, 
and  especially  rymed  verse,  ^means  the 
addition  to  all  these  qualities  of  one 
more  ;  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  not 
Eolian  merely,  but  Apolline ;  a  con¬ 
struction  or  architecture  of  words  fitted 
and  befitting,  under  external  laws  of 
time  and  harmony. 

When  Byron  says  “  rhyme  is  of  the 
rude,”*  he  means  that  Burns  needs  it — 

“  Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition’s  days, 

Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine, 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 

But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony  ; 

A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur’s  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

For  one  long  cherish’d  ballad’s  simple  stave 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the 
wave. 

Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet’s  grassy 
side. 

Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 
Hath  greater  power  o’er  each  true  heart  and 

ear. 

Than  all  the  columns  Conquest’s  minions 
rear ; 

Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages’  labors  or  the  student’s  dream  ; 
Attracts,  when  History’s  volumes  are  a  toil — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling’s  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the 
rude. 

But  such  inspired  the  Norseman’s  solitude. 

*  ”  Island,”  ii.  5.  I  was  going  to  say, 
“  Look  to  the  context,”  but  am  fain  to  give  it 
here  ;  for  the  stanza,  learned  by  heart,  ought 
to  be  our  school-introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  world. 
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Who  came  and  conquer’d  ;  such,  wherever 
rise 

Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilize. 

Exist ;  and  what  can  our  accomplish’d  art 

Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken’d 
heart  ?” 

while  Henry  the  Fifth  does  not,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Isaiah — yet  in  this  need  of  it 
by  the  simple,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
religious  :  and  thus  the  loveliest  pieces 
of  Christian  language  are  all  in  ryme — 
the  best  of  Dante,  Chaucer,  Douglas, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Sidney. 

I  am  not  now  able  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  tide  of  modern  scholarship  ;  (nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  do  I  make  the  effort,  the 
first  edge  of  its  waves  being  mostly 
muddy,  and  apt  to  make  a  shallow  sweep 
of  the  shore  refuse  :)  so  that  I  have  no 
better  book  of  reference  by  me  than  the 
confused  essay  on  the  antiquity  of  ryme 
at  the  end  of  Turner’s  “  Anglo-Saxons.” 

I  cannot  however  conceive  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  piece  of  work,  if  not  yet  done, 
than  the  collection  of  sifted  earliest  frag¬ 
ments  known  of  rymed  song  in  European 
languages.  Of  Eastern  1  know  nothing  ; 
but,  this  side  Hellespont,  the  substance 
of  the  matter  is  all  given  in  King  Ca¬ 
nute’s  impromptu, 

”  Gaily  (or  is  it  sweetly  ? — I  forget  which,  and 
it’s  no  matter)  sang  the  monks  of  Ely, 

As  Knut  the  king  came  sailing  by 

much  to  be  noted  by  any  who  make  their 
religion  lugubrious,  and  their  Sunday 
the  eclipse  of  the  week.  And  observe 
further,  that  if  Milton  does  not  ryme,  it 
is  because  his  faculty  of  Song  was  con¬ 
cerning  Loss,  chiefly  ;  and  he  has  little 
more  than  faculty  of  Croak,  concerning 
Gain  ;  while  Dante,  though  modern 
readers  never  go  further  with  him  than 
into  the  Pit,  is  stayed  only  by  Casella  in 
the  ascent  to  the  Kose  of  Heaven.  So, 
Gibbon  can  write  in  his  manner  the  Fall 
of  Rome  ;  but  Virgil,  in  his  manner,  the 
rise  of  it ;  and  finally  Douglas,  in  his 
manner,  bursts  into  such  rymed  passion 
of  praise  both  of  Rome  and  Virgil,  as 
befits  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  a  good 
subject  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  Master  of  Masters— sweet  source,  and  spring¬ 
ing  well. 

Wide  where  over  all  ringes  thy  heavenly  bell ; 

*•*«** 

Why  should  I  then  with  dull  forehead  and 
vain, 

With  rude  ingene,  and  baarne,  em  pt 
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With  bad  harsh  speech,  and  lewit  barbare 
tongue 

Presume  to  write,  where  thy  sweet  bell  is 
rung. 

Or  counterfeit  thy  precious  word  is  dear  ? 
Na,  na — not  so  ;  but  kneel  when  I  them 
hear. 

But  farther  more— and  lower  to  descend 
Forgive  me,  Virgil,  if  I  thee  offend 
Pardon  thy  scolar,  suffer  him  to  ryme 
•Since  thou  wast  but  ane  mortal  man  some¬ 
time.” 

**  Before  honor  is  humility.”  Does 
not  clearer  light  come  for  you  on  that 
law  after  reading  these  nobly  pious 
words  ?  And  note  you  whose  humility  f 
How  is  it  that  the  sound  of  the  bell 
comes  so  instinctively  into  his  chiming 
verse  .>  This  gentle  singer  is  the  son  of 
— Archibald  Bell-the-Cat ! 

And  now  perhaps  you  can  read  with 
right  sympathy  the  scene  in  ”  Marmion” 
between  his  father  and  King  James. 

“His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took — 

Now,  by  the  Bruce’s  soul, 

Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive, 

For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old 
1  well  may  say  of  you, — 

That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 

In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 

More  tender  and  more  true  : 

.\nd  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain. 

The  old  man’s  tears  fell  down  like  rain.” 

I  believe  the  most  infidel  of  scholastic 
readers  can  scarcely  but  perceive  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  sweetness,  simplicity, 
and  melody  of  expression  in  these  pas¬ 
sages,  and  the  gentleness  of  the  passions 
they  express,  while  men  who  are  not 
scholastic,  and  yet  are  true  scholars,  will 
recognize  further  in  them  that  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  educated  is  lovelier  than 
the  simplicity  of  the  rude.  Hear  next 
a  piece  of  Spenser’s  teaching  how  rude¬ 
ness  itself  may  become  more  beautiful 
even  by  its  mistakes,  if  the  mistakes  are 
made  lovingly. 

’’  Yc  shepherds’  daughters  that  dwell  on  the 
green, 

Hye  you  there  apace  ; 

Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  been 
To  adorn  her  grace  ; 

And  when  you  come,  whereas  she  in  place, 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace  ; 
Bind  your  fillets  fast. 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 

For  more  fineness,  with  a  taudry  lace.” 

’’  Bring  hither  the  pink  and  puiple  cullumbine 
With  gylliflowers  ; 

Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine. 

Worn  of  paramours  ; 
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Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies 

And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies  ; 
The  pretty  paunce 
And  the  chevisaunce 

Shall  match  with  the  fair  flowre-edlice.”* 

Two  short  pieces  more  only  of  master 
song,  and  we  have  enough  to  test  all  by. 

(2)  “  No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead. 

Shall  we  e’er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed. 

No  more,  at  yearly  festivals. 

We  cowslip  balls 

Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make. 

For  this  or  that  occasion’s  sake. 

•  No,  no  !  our  maiden  pleasures  be 
W’rapt  in  thy  winding-sheet  with  thee.”f 

(3)  ”  Death  is  now  the  phoenix  rest. 

And  the  turtle’s  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be  ; 

Beauty  brag,  but  ’tis  not  she  : 

Truth  and  beauty  buried  be.”$ 

If  now,  with  the  echo  of  these  perfect 
verses  in  your  mind,  you  turn  to  Byron, 
and  glance  over,  or  recall  to  memory, 
enough  of  him  to  give  means  of  exact 
comparison,  you  will,  or  should,  recog¬ 
nize  these  following  kinds  of  mischief 
in  him.  First,  if  any  one  offends  him — 
as  for  instance  Mr.  Southey,  or  Loid 
Elgin — ”  his  manners  have  not  that  re¬ 
pose  that  marks  the  caste,”  etc.  This 
defect  in  his  Lordship’s  style,  being  my¬ 
self  scrupulously  and  even  painfully  re¬ 
served  in  the  use  of  vituperative  lan¬ 
guage,  1  need  not  say  how  deeply  I 
deplore.  § 

Secondly.  In  the  best  and  most  vio¬ 
let-bedded  bits  of  his  work  there  is  yet, 
as  compared  with  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
verse,  a  strange  taint  ;  and  indefinable 
— evening  flavor  of  Covent  Carden,  as 
it  were  ; — not  to  say,  escape  of  gas  in 
the  Strand.  That  is  simply  what  it  pro¬ 
claims  itself — London  air.  If  he  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  Green-head  Ghyll, 
things  would  of  course  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  come  to 
town — modern  town  —  like  Michael’s 
son  ;  and  modern  London  (and  Venice) 


*  ”  Shepherd’s  Calendar.”  ’’Coronation,” 
loyal-pastoral  for  Carnation  ;  “  sops  in  wine,” 
jolly-pastoral  for  double  pink;  "paunce,” 
thoughtless  pastoral  for  pansy  ;  ’’  chevisaunce” 
I  don’t  know,  (not  in  Gerarde) ;  “  flowre-de- 
lice  ” — pronounce  dellice — half  made  up  of 
”  delicate  ”  and  "  delicious,” 

f  Herrick,”  Dirge  for  Jephthah’s  Daughter.” 
j  ”  Passionate  Pilgrim.” 

§  In  this  point,  compare  the  ”  Curse  of  Mi¬ 
nerva”  with  the  "  Tears  of  the  Muses.” 
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are  answerable  for  the  state  of  their 
drains,  not  Byron. 

Thirdly.  His  melancholy  is  without 
any  relief  whatsoever  ;  his  jest  sadder 
than  his  earnest  ;  while,  in  Elizabethan 
work,  all  lament  is  full  of  hope,  and  all 
pain  of  balsam. 

Of  this  evil  he  has  himself  told  you 
the  cause  in  a  single  line,  prophetic  of 
all  things  since  and  now,  “  Where  he 
gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space.”* 

So  that,  for  instance,  while  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  on  a  visit  to  town,  being  ^n 
exemplary  early  riser,  could  walk,  felici¬ 
tous,  on  Westminster  Bridge,  remarking 
how  the  city  now  did  like  a  garment  wear 
the  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  Byron,  ris¬ 
ing  somewhat  later,  contemplated  only 
the  garment  which  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  had  by  that  time  received  for 
wear  from  the  city  :  and  again,  while 
Mr,  Wordsworth,  in  irrepressible  re¬ 
ligious  rapture,  calls  God  to  witness  that 
the  houses  seem  asleep,  Byron,  lame 
demon  as  he  was,  dying  smoke-drifted, 
unroofs  the  houses  at  a  glance,  and  sees 
what  the  mighty  cockney  heart  of  them 
contains  in  the  still  lying  of  it,  and  will 
stir  up  to  purpose  in  the  waking  business 
of  it, 

“  The  sordor  of  civilization,  mixed 

With  all  the  passions  which  Man's  fall  hath 
fixed. 

Fourthly,  with  this  steadiness  of  bitter 
melancholy,  there  is  joined  a  sense  of 
the  material  beauty,  both  of  inanimate 
nature,  the  lower  animals,  and  human 
beings,  which  in  the  iridescence,  color- 
depth,  and  morbid  (I  use  the  word 
deliberately)  mystery  and  softness  of  it 
— with  other  qualities  indescribable  by 
any  single  words,  and  only  to  be  analyzed 


*  “  He,”  —  Lucifer  ;  (“  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment,”  24).  It  is  precisely  because  Byron  was 
not  his  servant,  that  he  could  see  the  gloom 
To  the  Devil's  true  servants,  their  Master’s 
presence  brings  both  cheerfulness  and  pros¬ 
perity  ; — ^with  a  delightful  sense  of  their  own 
wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and  of  the”  progress”  of 
things  in  general  : — in  smooth  sea  and  fair 
weather  —  and  with  no  need  either  of  helm 
touch,  or  oar  toil ;  as  when  once  one  is  well 
within  the  edge  of  Maelstrom. 

f  "  Island,”  ii.  4  ;  perfectly  orthodox  ihe- 
ology.  you  observe  ;  no  denial  of  the  fall— nor 
substitution  of  Bacterian  birth  for  it.  Nay, 
nearly  Evangelical  theology,  in  contempt  for 
the  human  heart ;  but  with  deeper  than  Evan¬ 
gelical  humility,  acknowledging  also  what  is 
sordid  in  its  civilization. 


by  extreme  care — is  found,  to  the  full, 
only  in  five  men  that  I  know  of  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  ;  namely  Rousseau,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Turner,  and  myself — differing 
totally  and  throughout  the  entire  group 
of  us,  from  the  delight  in  clear-struck 
beauty  of  Angelico  and  the  Trecentisti  ; 
and  separated,  much  more  singularly, 
from  the  cheerful  joys  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  by  its  unac¬ 
countable  affection  for  “  Rokkes  blak” 
and  other  forms  of  terror  and  power, 
such  as  those  of  the  ice  oceans,  which 
to  Shakespeare  were  only  Alpine  rheum  ; 
and  the  Via  Malas  and  Diabolic  Bridges 
which  Dante  would  have  condemned 
none  but  lost  souls  to  climb,  or  cross  ; — 
all  this  love  of  impending  mountains, 
coiled  thunder-clouds,  and  dangerous 
sea,  being  joined  in  us  with  a  sulky, 
almost  ferine,  love  of  retreat  in  vallejs 
of  Charmetles,  gulphs  of  Spezzia,  ravines 
of  Olympus,  low  lodgings  in  Chelsea, 
and  close  brushwood  at  Coniston. 

.And,  lastly,  also  in  the  whole  group  of 
us,  glows  volcanic  instinct  of  Astrsean 
justice  returning  not  to,  but  up  out  of, 
the  earth,  which  will  not  at  all  suffer  us 
to  rest  any  more  in  Pope’s  serene  “  what¬ 
ever  is,  is  right but  holds,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  profound  conviction  that  about 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  whatever  at 
present  is,  is  wrong  :  conviction  making 
four  of  us,  according  to  our  several  man¬ 
ners,  leaders  of  revolution  for  the  poor, 
and  declarers  of  political  doctrine  mon¬ 
strous  to  the  ears  of  mercenary  mankind  : 
and  driving  the  fifth,  less  sanguine,  into 
mere  painted-melody  of  lament  over  the 
fallacy  of  Hope  and  the  implacableness 
of  Fate. 

In  Byron  the  indignation,  the  sorrow, 
and  the  effort  are  joined  to  the  death  : 
and  they  are  the  parts  of  his  nature  (as 
of  mine  also  in  its  feebler  terms),  which 
the  selfishly  comfortable  public  have, 
literally,  no  conception  of  whatever  ;  and 
from  which  the  piously  sentimental  pub¬ 
lic,  offering  up  daily  the  pure  emotion  of 
divine  tranquillity,  shrink  with  anathema 
not  unembittered  by  alarm. 

Concerning  which  matters  I  hope  to 
speak  further  and  with  more  precise  il¬ 
lustration  in  my  next  paper  ;  but,  seeing 
that  this  present  one  has  been  hitherto 
somewhat  sombre,  and  perhaps,  to  gen¬ 
tle  readers,  not  a  little  discomposing,  I 
will  conclude  it  with  a  piece  of  light  bio- 
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graphic  study,  necessary  to  my  plan,  and 
as  conveniently  admissible  in  this  place 
as  afterwards  ; — namely,  the  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Scott — whom  we 
shall  always  find,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  in 
salient  and  palpable  elements  of  charac¬ 
ter,  of  the  World,  worldly,  as  Burns  is 
of  the  Flesh,  fleshly,  and  Byron  of  the 
Deuce,  damnable — spent  his  Sunday. 

As  usual,  from  Lockhart's  farrago  we 
cannot  find  out  the  first  thing  we  want 
to  know — whether  Scott  worked  after  his 
week-day  custom,  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  But,  I  gather,  not ;  at  all  events 
his  household  and  his  cattle  rested  (L. 
iii.  io8).  I  imagine  he  walked  out  into 
his  woods,  or  read  quietly  in  his  study. 
Immediately  after  breakfast,  whoever 
was  in  the  house,  “  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  shall  read  prayers  at  eleven,  when 
I  expect  you  all  to  attend  ”  (vii.  306). 
Question  of  college  and  other  externally 
unanimous  prayers  settled  for  us  very 
briefly  :  ‘‘if  you  have  no  faith,  have  at 
least  manners.”  He  read  the  Church  of 
England  service,  lessons  and  all,  the 
latter,  if  interesting,  eloquently  (ibid.). 
After  the  service,  one  of  Jeremy  Taylors’ 
sermons  (vi.  r88).  After  sermon,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  walk  with  his  family, 
dogs  included  and  guests,  to  cold  picnic 
(iii.  109),  followed  by  short  extempore 
biblical  novelettes  ;  for  he  had  his  Bible, 
the  Old  Testament  especially,  by  heart, 
it  having  been  his  mother's  last  gift  to 
him  (vi.  174).  These  lessons  to  his 
children  in  Bible  history  were  ahvays 
given,  whether  there  was  picnic  or  not. 
For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  took  his 
pleasure  in  the  woods  with  Tom  Purdie, 
who  also  always  appeared  at  his  master’s 
elbow  on  Sunday  after  dinner  was  over, 
and  drank  long  life  to  the  laird  and  his 
lady  and  all  the  good  company,  in  a 
quaigh  o^  whiskey  or  a  tumbler  of  wine, 
according  to  his  fancy  (vi.  195).  What¬ 
ever  might  happen  on  the  other  evenings 
of  the  week,  Scott  always  dined  at  home 
on  Sunday  ;  and  with  old  friends  :  never, 
unless  inevitably,  receiving  any  person 
with  whom'  he  stood  on  ceremony  (v. 
335).  He  came  into  the  room  rubbing 
his  hands  like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for 
the  holidays,  his  Peppers  and  Mustards 
gambolling  about  him,  “  and  even  the 
stately  Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his 
tail  with  sympathy.”  For  the  usque¬ 
baugh  of  the  less  honored  week-days,  at 


the  Sunday  board  he  circulated  the 
champagne  briskly  during  dinner,  and 
considered  a  pint  of  claret  each  man’s  fair 
share  afterwards  (v.  339).  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  music  being  to  the  Scottish  worldly 
mind  indecorous,  he  read  aloud  some 
favorite  author,  for  the  amusement  or 
edification  of  his  little  circle.  Shake¬ 
speare  it  might  be,  or  Dryden — John¬ 
son,  or  Joanna  Baillie — Crabbe,  or 
Wordsworth.  But  in  those  days  ”  Byron 
was  pouring  out  his  spirit  fresh  and  full, 
and  if  a  new  piece  from  his  hand  had  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Seott  the 
Sunday  evening  afterwards ;  and  that 
with  such  delighted  emphasis  as  showed 
how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept 
up  his  enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  pitch  of 
youth,  and  all  his  admiration  of  genius, 
free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  the  least 
drop  of  literary  jealousy”  (v.  341). 

With  such  necessary  and  easily  imag¬ 
inable  varieties  as  chanced  in  having 
Dandy  Dinmont  or  Captain  Brown  for 
guests  at  Abbotsford,  or  Colonel  Man- 
nering.  Counsellor  Pleydell,  and  Dr. 
Robertson  in  Castle  Street,  such  was 
Scott’s  habitual  Sabbath  :  a  day,  we 
perceive,  of  eating  the  fat,  (dinner,  pre¬ 
sumably  not  cold,  being  a  work  of 
necessity  and  mercy — thou  also,  even 
thou.  Saint  Thomas  of  Trumbull,  hast 
thine  !)  and  drinking  the  sweet,  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Southey’s  cata¬ 
ract  of  Lodore — “  Here  it  comes,  spark¬ 
ling.”  A  day  bestrewn  with  corona¬ 
tions  and  sops  in  wine  ;  deep  in  liba¬ 
tions  to  good  hope  and  fond  memory  ;  a 
day  of  rest  to  beast,  and  mirth  to  man, 
(as  also  to  sympathetic  beasts  that  can 
be  merry),  and  concluding  itself  in  an 
Orphic  hour  of  delight,  signifying  peace 
on  Tweedside,  and  good-will  to  men, 
there  or  far  away  ; — always  excepting  the 
French,  and  Boney. 

”  Yes,  and  see  what  it  all  came  to  in 
the  end.” 

Not  so,  dark-virulent  Minos- Muckle- 
wrath  ;  the  end  came  of  quite  other 
things  :  of  these,  came  such  length  of 
days  and  peace  as  Scott  had  in  his 
Fatherland,  and  such  immortality  as  he 
has  in  all  lands. 

Nathless,  firm,  though  deeply  courte¬ 
ous,  rebuke,  for  his  sometimes  overmuch 
light-mindedness,  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  more  grave  and  thoughtful 
Byron.  For  the  Lord  Abbot  of  New- 
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stead  knew  his  Bible  by  heart  as  well  as 
Scott,  though  it  had  never  been  given 
him  by  his  mother  as  her  dearest  posses¬ 
sion.  Knew  it,  and,  what  was  more, 
had  thought  of  it,  and  sought  in  it  what 
Scott  had  never  cared  to  think,  nor  been 
fain  to  seek. 

And  loving  Scott  well,  and  always  do¬ 
ing  him  every  possible  pleasure  in  the 
way  he  sees  to  be  most  agreeable  to  him 
— as,  for  instance,  remembering  with  pre¬ 
cision,  and  writing  down  the  very  next 
morning,  every  blessed  word  that  the 
Prince  Regent  had  been  pleased  to  say 
of  him  before  courtly  audience — he  yet 
conceived  that  such  cheap  ryming  as  his 
own  “Bride  of  Abydos,“for  instance, 
which  he  had  written  from  beginning  to 
end  in  four  days,  or  even  the  travelling 
reflections  of  Harold  and  Juan  on  men 
and  women,  were  scarcely  steady  enough 
Sunday  afternoon’s  reading  for  a  patri- 
arch-Merlin  like  Scott.  So  he  dedicates 
to  him  a  work  of  a  truly  religious  ten¬ 


dency,  on  which  for  his  own  part  he  has 
done  his  best — the  drama  of  Cain.  Of 
which  dedication  the  virtual  significance 
to  Sir  Walter  might  be  translated  thus. 
Dearest  and  last  of  Border  soothsayers, 
thou  hast  indeed  told  us  of  Black 
Dwarfs,  and  of  White  maidens,  also  of 
Grey  Friars,  and  Green  h'airies  ;  also  of 
sacred  hollies  by  the  well,  and  haunted 
crooks  in  the  glen.  But  of  the  bushes 
that  the  black  dogs  rend  in  the  woods  of 
Phlegethon  ;  and  of  the  crooks  in  the 
glen,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  burnie 
where  ghosts  meet  the  mightiest  of  us  ; 
and  of  the  black  misanthrope,  who  is  by 
no  means  yet  a  dwarfed  one,  and  con¬ 
cerning  whom  wiser  creatures  than  Hob- 
bie  Elliot  may  tremblingly  ask,  “  Gude 
guide  us,  what’s  yon  ?’’  hast  thou  yet 
known,  seeing  that  thou  hast  yet  told, 
nothing. 

Scott  may  perhaps  have  his  answer. 
We  shall  in  good  time  hear.  — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  WORDSA'ORTH. 


Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism  on  Words¬ 
worth  in  the  vagrant-minded  article  mis¬ 
named  “  Fiction — Fair  and  Foul,”  which 
appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  is  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  unexpectedness  of  human 
things.  The  last  thing  one  would  have 
suspected  would  have  been  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
very  strong  sympathy  with  the  authors 
of  “  Rejected  Addresses,”  in  relation  to 
Wordsworth.  The  thing  one  would  have 
been  quite  certain  of  would  have  been 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  appreciated 
to  the  utmost  —  perhaps  over-appre¬ 
ciated — the  spiritual  side  of  Wordsworth. 
The  criticism  itself  belies  both  these  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  strength  of  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin’s  criticism  is  S^e  kind  of  strength  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  mere  man 
of  the  world.  The  weakness  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  criticism  is  the  weakness  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  mere  man 
of  the  world.  He  sees  what  is  feeble  in 
*  Wordsworth,  as  a  mere  man  of  the  world 
would  see  it.  He  sees  what  is  pretty, 
as  a  mere  man  of  the  world  would  see  it. 
He  fails  to  see  what  is  grand,  just  as  a 

*  Reprinted  in  October  number  of  the 
Eci.ectic. 


mere  man  of  the  world  would  fail  to  see 
it.  The  criticism  is,  in  short,  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  clever  Philistine,  rather  than 
the  criticism  of  the  most  delicate  and 
eloquent  writer  on  the  beauty  of  Nature 
and  Art  that  England  has  ever  known. 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  view  of  Wordsworth  is  just 
the  commonplace,  superficial  view  of 
the  man  who  laughs  (not  without  reason) 
at  Wordsworth’s  simplesse,  who  admires 
with  sincerity,  his  purity,  innocence, 
and  elevation,  but  who  thinks  him,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  third-rate  poet,  of 
whose  unacknowledged  peers —  “  mute, 
inglorious”  Wordsworths  of  fully  equal 
power — a  great  number  are  probably 
sleeping  in  English  churchyards,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  one  who  has  made  himself 
famous  “  only  in  caring  less  to  hear 
themselves  talk.”  That  is  about  the 
least  intelligent  criticism  which  has  ever 
dropped  from  Mr.  Ruskin,' not  except¬ 
ing  even  his  criticisms  on  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  a  criticism  such  as  in  relation 
to  a  poet,  and  a  poet  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  spiritual  side  of  Nature,  we  could 
hardly  have  supposed  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  write— a  dull,  conventional 
criticism,  the  criticism  of  a  man  whose 
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ears  had  heard  what  his  mind  had  not 
taken  in.  We  should  hardly  have  ex¬ 
pected  Mr.  Ruskin — a  great  master  of 
irony  though  he  be — to  lay  his  finger  so 
unerringly  as  he  does  on  the  weak  point 
of  Wordsworth’s  sublime  ode  on  the 
“  Intimations  of  Immortality,”  when  he 
speaks  of  him — quite  falsely,  by  the  way 
— as  “  content  with  intimations  of  im¬ 
mortality  such  as  may  be  in  skipping  of 
lambs  and  laughter  of  children.”  But 
then,  though  he  shows  how  little  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  ode,  in  speaking  of  Words¬ 
worth  as  content  with  such  intimations, 
he  undoubtedly  does  touch  the  weak 
chord  in  what,  but  for  that  weak  chord, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
monuments  of  human  genius.  The 
”  young  lambs”  that  “  bound  to  the 
tabor’s  sound  ”  are  certainly  very  much 
out  of  place  in  that  ode,  and  suggest  the 
young  lambs  of  the  stage  much  more 
than  the  young  lambs  of  the  Cumbrian 
mountain-side.  But  any  one  to  whom 
Wordsworth’s  great  ode  is  the  very  core 
of  that  body  of  poetry  which  makes  up 
the  best  part  of  his  imaginative  life,  will 
be  as  much  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Rus¬ 
kin  speaking  of  it  so  blindly  and  un¬ 
meaningly  as  he  does,  even  though  he 
does  lay  his  finger  on  the  one  blot,  as  to 
see  the  commonplace  acuteness  with 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  discerns  that  blot. 
The  very  thing  which  it  is  simply  stupid 
for  any  one  who  has  ever  entered  into 
the  ”  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor¬ 
tality”  to  say,  is  what  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
say — that  Wordsworth  was  content  ”  with 
intimations  of  immortality  such  as  may 
be  in  skipping  of  lambs  and  laughter  of 
children.”  The  very  pivot  of  the  ode, 
the  very  drift  of  all  its  noblest  thought, 
is  that  he  is  not  content  with  it ;  that  it 
is  not  this  at  all  which  fills  him  with  the 
conviction  of  immortality,  but  something 
much  more  potent  and  more  startling — 
the  certainty  stamped  upon  his  mind 
that  these  things  are  the  superficial  shows 
of  life,  that  they  vanish  away  beneath  a 
searching  gaze,  and  betray  the  eternal 
spirit  working  within  them  : 

"  O  joy  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 

That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  ;  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  sim^  creed 


Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 

With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast ; 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 

Fallings  from  us,vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  4hing  surprised  ; 

But  for  these  first  affections. 

These  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 

Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to 
make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the 
being 

Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never  ; 

Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor. 
Nor  Man,  nor  Boy, 

Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 

Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 

Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
W’hich  brought  us  hither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore.” 

It  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to  express 
more  clearly  that  it  is  neither  the  joy  of 
nature,  nor  of  childhood,  on  which  he 
relies  as  an  intimation  of  immortality,  but 
the  working  of  that  overwhelming,  and  if 
you  please,  bewildering  spiritual  life 
in  us  which  assails  the  mind  with  assever¬ 
ations  of  the  unreality  and  unsubstanti¬ 
ality  of  all  these  natural  joys  and  signs, 
but  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  very 
same  act  in  which  it  declares  this  unreal¬ 
ity,  forces  upon  us  the  spiritual  basis  of 
the  universe,  that  ultimate  divine  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  these  transitory  signs 
and  emblems  are  but  the  light  indica¬ 
tions,  just  as  bubbles  springing  to  the 
surface  of  a  lake  indicate  the  imprisoned 
breath  of  life  beneath.  Mr.  Ruskin 
could  hardly  have  paid  this  great  ode  the 
compliment  of  mastering  its  mere  gram¬ 
matical  meaning.  The  very  point  of  the 
ode  is  that  only  when  the  poet  begins  to 
feel  nature  and  all  that  is  loveliest  in 
nature,  vanishing  from  him,  and  the  fair 
surface  of  existence  dissolving  at  the  fiery 
touch  of  the  spirit,  does  he  recognize 
thoroughly  the  spiritual  foundation  and 
spiritual  end  of  life,  the  mighty  magic  of 
the  universe,  and  rest  in  the  conviction 
that, 
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*'  Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower, 
We  will  grieve  not — rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be  ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death  ; 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind." 

Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment  that  Words¬ 
worth  is  "  aerial  only,  not  ethereal,” 
that  he  is  ”  incurious  to  see  in  the  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,”  that  “he  is  gift¬ 
ed  (in  this  singularly)  with  vivid  sense 
of  natural  beauty,  and  a  pretty  turn  for 
reflections  not  always  acute,  but  as  far 
as  they  go,  medicinal  to  the  fever  of  the 
restless  and  corrupted  life  around  him,” 
is  not  like  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  judg¬ 
ments  at  all ;  it  is  distinctly  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  dull  man,  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  never  before  pretended  to  be.  It  is 
true  that  Wordsworth  treats  the  pangs 
and  miseries  of  human  life  with  a  passion 
that  is  hardly  earthly,  but  no  one  feels 
them  more  profoundly  than  he  : 

"  Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  generations  are  prepared  ;  the  parg<. 
The  internal  pangs,  are  ready  ;  the  dread 
strife 

Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

No  poet  of  any  day  has  sunk  a  sounding¬ 
line  deeper  than  Wordsworth  into  the 
fathomless  secret  of  the  mystery  of 
suffering  that  is  in  no  sense  retributive  : 

‘  I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy. 
The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride  ; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  gloiy  and  in  joy. 
Following  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side  ; 
Ky  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified  : 

We  Poets  in  our  youth  being  in  gladness. 

Rut  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency 
and  madness.” 

And  as  for  Wordsworth’s  “  vivid  sense 
of  natural  beauty,”  and  his”  pretty  turn 
for  reflections  not  always  acute,”  Mr. 
Ruskin  could  hardly  miss  the  mark  more 
carefully.  Wordsworth’s  sense  of  natu¬ 
ral  beauty  was  not  particularly  vivid, 
though  his  sense  of  the  wonder  and  awe 
in  the  contemplation  of  natural  beauty 
was  something  beyond  what  any  poet 
ever  felt  before  or  since.  You  will 
_  hardly  find  three  ”  pretty  ”  poems  in  his 
writings,  though  you  may  find  several 
namby-pamby  ones.  When  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  at  all  he  rose  tar  above  ”  pretti¬ 


ness  when  he  was  most  unsuccessful 
he  often  sank  beneath  it.  His  mind, 
as  he  himself  described  it,  was  one  of 
those, 

”  That  feed  upon  infinity,  that  brood 
Over  the  dark  abvss.” 

His  favorite  themes  were  : 

"  Sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow  but  delight. 

And  miserable  love  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  r^ounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind  and  what  we  are.” 

He  tells  us  in  the  “  Prelude”  that,  by 
nature  and  genius, 

■  "  I  too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love 

And  sought  that  beauty  which,  as  Milton 
says. 

Hath  terror  in  it.” 

He  tells  us  how  in  his  early  youth, 

“  Huge  and  mighty  forms  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the 
mind 

By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams.” 

And  this  is  the  stamp  impressed  upon 
all  his  greater  poetry,  a  stamp  of  ele¬ 
mental  strength  and  grandeur  that 
singled  out  the  permanent  in  the  tran¬ 
sient,  that  discovered  the  light  in  dark¬ 
ness,  that  felt  the  strength  in  weakness, 
the  joy  in  suffering,  the  life  in  death. 
Mr.  Ruskin  writes  of  Wordsworth  as  if 
he  had  not  really  read  him,  or  having 
read  him,  he  had  retained  only  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  wild  flower  here  and  there,  and 
had  missed  all  the  hardy  spiritual  flights, 
the  meditative  rapture,  the  lonely  intre¬ 
pidity  which  make  the  world  of  Words¬ 
worth  one  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  criticism  on  Wordsworth 
is  like  the  description  of  Shakespeare  as 
“  a  very  clever  man  who  wrote  those 
funny  things  about  fairies  and  weavers 
and  witches,”  or  the  description  of 
Tennyson  as  the  poet  who  wrote  ”  those 
pretty  verses  about  the  skipping-rope 
and  the  walk  to  the  mail-coach.”  We 
have  often  found  Mr.  Ruskin  perverse 
before,  but  never  before  found  him  trying 
to  prove  that  what  is  really  strong  and 
deep  is  weak  and  shallow.  If  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  fine  essays  in  The  Month  on 
”  The  Genius  and  Paission  of  Words¬ 
worth,”  we  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  ventured  to  write  this  rather  flip¬ 
pant  and  very  obtuse  criticism.  — The 
Spectator. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.  As  the  strange  darkness  of  the  loch 


"  YE  ARE  WELCOME,  GLENOGIE  !” 

When,  after  nearly  three  months  of 
glowing  summer  weather  the  heavens  be¬ 
gin  to  look  as  if  they  meditated  revenge  ; 
when,  in  a  dead  calm,  a  darkening  gloom 
appears  behind  the  further  hills,  and 
slight  puffs  of  wind  come  down  verti¬ 
cally,  spreading  themselves  out  on  the 
glassy  water  ;  when  the  air  is  sultry,  and 
an  occasional  low  rumble  is  heard,  and 
the  sun  looks  white  ;  then  the  reader  of 
these  pages  may  thank  his  stars  that  he 
is  not  in  Loch  Houm.  And  yet  it  was 
not  altogether  our  fault  that  we  were 
nearly  caught  in  this  dangerous  cup 
among  the  hills.  We  had  lain  in  these 
silent  and  beautiful  waters  for  two  or 
three  days,  partly  because  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  loveliness  of  the  place,  partly  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  allow  Angus  time  to  get 
up  to  Isle  Ornsay,  but  chiefly  because 
we  had  not  the  option  of  leaving.  To 
get  through  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  by  which  we  had  entered,  we 
wanted  both  wind  and  tide  in  our 
favor  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  breath 
of  air  during  the  long,  peaceful,  shining 
■  days.  At  length,  when  our  sovereign 
mistress  made  sure  that  the  young  Doc¬ 
tor  must  be  waiting  for  us  at  Isle  Orn¬ 
say,  she  informed  Captain  John  that  he 
must  get  us  out  of  this  place  somehow, 

“  ’Deed,  I  not  sorry  at  all,”  said 
John  of  Skye,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
represent  to  us  that,  in  the  event  of  bad 
weather  coming  on,  we  should  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  lion’s  jaws. 

Well,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  it  became  very  obvious  that  some¬ 
thing  serious  was  about  to  happen. 
Clouds  began  to  bank  up  behind  the 
mountains  that  overhung  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  loch,  and  an  intense  pur¬ 
ple  gloom  gradually  spread  along  those 
sombre  hills — all  the  more  intense  that 
the  little  island  in  front  of  us,  crossing 
the  loch,  burned  in  the  sunlight  a  vivid 
strip  of  gieen.  Then  little  puffs  of  wind 
fell  here  and  there  on  the  blue  water, 
and  broadened  out  in  a  silvery  gray.  We 
noticed  that  all  the  men  were  on  deck. 


increased,  as  these  vast  mountains  over¬ 
hanging  the  inner  cup  of  the  loch  grew 
more  and  more  awful  in  the  gloom,  we 
began  to  understand  why  the  Celtic 
imagination  had  called  this  place  the 
Lake  of  Hell.  Captain  John  kept  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  somewhat  anxiously, 
and  occasionally  looking  at  his  watch. 
The  question  was,  whether  we  should 
get  enough  wind  to  take  us  through  the 
narrows  before  the  tide  turned.  In  the 
mean  time  mainsail  and  jib  were  set,  and 
the  anchor  hove  short. 

At  last  the  welcome  flapping  and 
creaking  and  rattling  of  blocks  !  What 
although  this  brisk  breeze  came  dead  in 
our  teeth  ?  John  of  Skye,  as  he  called 
all  hands  to  the  windlass,  gave  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  ',he  would  rather  beat 
through  the  neck  of  a  bottle  than  lie  in 
Loch  Hourn  that  night. 

And  it  was  an  exciting  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness  when  we  got  further  down  the  loch, 
and  approached  this  narrow  passage. 
On  the  one  side  sharp  and  sheer  rocks, 
on  the  other  shallow  banks  that  shone 
through  the  water  ;  behind  us  the  awful 
gloom  of  gathering  thunder,  ahead  of  us 
a  breeze  that  came  tearing  down  from 
the  hills  in  the  most  puzzling  and  varying 
squalls.  With  a  steady  wind  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough  to  beat  through 
those  narrows  ;  but  this  wind  kept  shift¬ 
ing  about  anyhow.  Sharp  was  the  word 
indeed.  It  was  a  question  of  sec  onds  as 
we  sheered  away  from  the  rocks  on  the 
one  side,  or  from  the  shoals  on  the  other. 
And  then,  amid  it  all.  a  sudden  cry  from 
the  women — 

“  John,  John  !” 

John  of  Skye  knows  his  business  too 
well  to  attend  to  the  squealing  of  women 
“  Ready  about !”  he  roars  ;  and  all 
hands  are  at  the  sheets,  and  even  Master 
Fred  is  leaning  over  the  bows,  to  watch 
the  shallowness  of  the  water. 

“  John,  John  !”  the  women  cry. 

"  Haul  up  the  main  tack.  Hector  ! 
Ay,  that’ll  do.  Ready  about,  boys  !” 

But  this  starboard  tack  is  a  little  bit 
longer,  and  John  manages  to  cast  an  im¬ 
patient  glance  behind  him.  The  sailor’s 
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eye  in  an  instant  detects  that  distant  ob¬ 
ject.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  surely  some 
one  in  the  stern  of  a  rowing-boat,  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  violently  waving  a  white 
handkerchief,  and  two  men  pulling  like 
mad  creatures. 

“  John,  John  !  Don’t  you  see  it  is 
Angus  Sutherland  !”  cries  the  elder 
woman  pitifully. 

By  this  time  we  are  going  bang  on  to 
a  sandbank  ;  and  the  men,  standing  by 
the  sheets,  are  amazed  that  the  skipper 
does  not  put  his  helm  down.  Instead 
of  that — and  all  this  happens  in  an  in¬ 
stant — he  eases  the  helm  up,  the  bows 
of  the  yacht  fall  away  from  the  wind, 
and  just  clear  the  bank.  Hector  of 
Moidart  jumps  to  the  mainsheet  and 
slacks  it  out,  and  then,  behold  !  the 
^Vhite  Dove  is  running  free,  and  there  is 
a  sudden  silence  on  board. 

“  Why,  he  must  have  come  over  from 
the  Caledonian  Canal  !”  says  Queen 
Titania,  in  great  excitement.  "  Oh, 
how  glad  I  am  !” 

But  John  of  Skye  takes  advantage  of 
this  breathing  space  to  have  another 
glance  at  his  watch. 

“  We’ll  maybe  beat  the  tide  yet,”  he 
says  confidently. 

And  who  is  this  who  comes  joyously 
clambering  up,  and  hauls  his  portman¬ 
teau  after  him,  and  throws  a  coujde  of 
half  crowns  into  the  bottom  of  the  black 
boat  ? 

"  Oh,  Angus,”  his  hostess  cries  to 
him,  “  you  will  shake  hands  with  us  all 
afterward.  We  are  in  a  dreadful  strait. 
Never  mind  us — help  John  if  you  can.” 

Meanwhile  Captain  John  has  again 
put  the  nose  of  the  White  Dove  at  these 
perilous  narrows  ;  and  the  young  Doctor 
— perhaps  glad  enough  to  escape  embar¬ 
rassment  among  all  this  clamor — has 
thrown  his  coat  off  to  help  ;  and  the 
men  have  got  plenty  of  anchor-chain 
on  deck,  to  let  go  the  anchor  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  then  again  begins  that  ma- 
noeuvering  between  the  shallows  and 
the  rocks.  What  is  this  new  sense  of 
completeness — of  added  life — of  brisk¬ 
ness  and  gladness  ?  Why  do  the  men 
seem  more  alert  ?  and  why  this  cheeri¬ 
ness  in  Captain  John’s  shouted  com¬ 
mands  ?  The  women  are  no  longer 
afraid  of  either  banks  or  shoals  ;  they 
rather  enjoy  the  danger  ;  when  John 
seems  determined  to  run  the  yacht 


through  a  mass  of  conglomerate  they 
know  that  with  the  precision  of  clock¬ 
work  she  will  be  off  on  the  other  tack  ; 
and  they  are  laughing  at  these  narrow 
escapes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  to  say  that  only  one  of  them 
laughs.  Mary  Avon  is  somewhat  silent, 
and  she  holds  her  friend’s  hand  tight. 

Tide  or  no  tide,  we  get  through  the 
narrow  channel  at  last  ;  and  every  one 
breathes  more  freely  when  we  are  in  the 
open.  But  we  are  still  far  from  being 
out  of  Loch  Hourn  ;  and  now  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  south,  too — one  of  them  ap¬ 
parently  an  extinct  volcano — have  grown 
black  as  thunder  ;  and  the  wind  that 
comes  down  from  them  in  jerks  and 
squalls  threatens  to  plunge  our  bulwarks 
under  water.  How  the  White  Dove 
flees  away  from  this  gathering  gloom  ! 
Once  or  twice  we  hear  behind  us  a  roar, 
and  turning  we  can  see  a  specially  heavy 
squall  tearing  across  the  loch  ;  but  here 
with  us  the  wind  continues  to  keep  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  steady,  and  we  go  bowling 
along  at  a  welcome  pace.  Angus  Suth¬ 
erland  comes  aft,  puts  on  his  coat,  and 
makes  his  formal  entry  into  our  society. 

”  You  have  just  got  out  in  time,”  says 
he,  laughing  somewhat  nervously  to  his 
hostess.  “  There  will  be  a  wild  night 
in  Loch  Hourn  to-night.” 

“  And  the  beautiful  calm  we  have  had 
in  there  !”  she  says.  “  We  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  that  Loch  Hourn  was 
Fairyland.” 

“  Look  !”  he  said. 

And  indeed  the  spectacle  behind  us 
was  of  a  nature  to  make  us  thankful  that 
we  had  slipped  out  of  the  lion’s  jaws. 
The  waters  of  the  loch  were  being  tom 
into  spindrift  by  the  squalls  ;  and  the 
black  clouds  overhead  were  being 
dragged  into  shreds  as  if  by  invisible 
hands  ;  and  in  the  hollows  below  ap¬ 
peared  a  darkness  as  if  night  had  come 
on  prematurely.  And  still  the  White 
Dove  flew  and  flew,  as  if  she  knew  of 
the  danger  behind  her  ;  and  by  and  by 
we  were  plunging  and  racing  across  the 
Sound  of  Sleat.  We  had  seen  the  last 
of  Loch  Houm. 

The  clear  golden  ray  of  Isle  Ornsay 
lighthouse  was  shining  through  the  dusk 
as  we  made  in  for  the  sheltered  harbor. 
We  had  run  the  dozen  miles  or  so  in  a 
little  over  the  hour  ;  and  now  dinner¬ 
time  had  arrived  ;  and  we  were  not  sorry 
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to  be  in  comparatively  smooth  water. 
The  men  were  sent  ashore  with  some 
telegram — the  sending  off  of  which  was 
the  main  object  of  our  running  in  here  ; 
and  then  Master  Fred’s  bell  summoned 
us  below  from  the  wild  and  windy  night. 
How  rich  and  warm  and  cheerful  was 
this  friendly  glow  of  the  candles,  and 
how  compact  the  table  seemed  now,  with 
the  vacant  space  filled  at  last  !  And 
every  one  appeared  to  be  talking  hard, 
in  order  to  show  that  Angus  Sutherland's 
return  was  a  quite  ordinary  and  familiar 
thing  ;  and  the  Laird  was  making  his 
jokes  ;  and  the  young  Doctor  telling  his 
hostess  how  he  had  been  sending  tele¬ 
grams  here  and  there  until  he  had 
learned  of  the  White  Dove  having  been 
seen  going  into  Loch  Hourn.  Even 
Miss  Avon,  though  she  said  but  little, 
shared  in  this  general  excitement  and 
pleasure.  We  could  hear  her  soft  laugh¬ 
ter  from  time  to  time.  But  her  eyes 
were  kept  away  from  the  corner  where 
Angus  Sutherland  sate. 

“  Well,  you  are  lucky  people,”  said 
he.  ”  If  you  had  missed  getting  out  of 
that  hole  by  half  an  hour,  you  might 
have  been  shut  up  in  it  a  fortnight.  I 
believe  a  regular  gale  from  the  south 
has  begun.” 

"  It  is  you  who  have  brought  it  then,” 
said  his  hostess.  “  You  are  the  stormy 
petrel.  And  you  did  your  best  to  make 
us  miss  the  tide.” 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  some  sailing 
now,”  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  in 
great  delight — he  pretends  to  be  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  yacht.  “John  talks  of 
going  on  to-night,  so  as  to  slip  through 
the  Kyle  Rhea  narrows  with  the  first  of 
the  flood-tide  in  the  morning.” 

“  Going  out  to-night !”  she  exclaimed. 
”  Is  it  you  who  have  put  that  madness 
into  his  head  ?  It  must  be  pitch  dark 
already.  And  a  gale  blowing  !” 

“  Oh,  no !”  he  said,  laughing. 
“  There  is  not  much  of  a  gale.  And  it 
cannot  be  very  dark  with  the  moon  be¬ 
hind  the  clouds.” 

Here  a  noise  above  told  us  the  men 
had  come  back  from  the  small  village. 
They  brought  a  telegram,  too  ;  but  it 
was  of  no  consequence.  Presently — in 
fact,  as  soon  as  he  decently  could — An¬ 
gus  left  the  dinner-table,  and  went  on 
deck;  Hd  had  scarcely  dared  to  glance 
at  the  pale  sensitive  face  opposite  him. 


By  and  by  Queen  Titania  said,  sol¬ 
emnly, 

“  Listen  !” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  ;  the  men 
were  weighing  anchor. 

“That  madman,”  said  she,  “has 
persuaded  Captain  John  to  go  to  sea 
again — at  this  time  of  night  !” 

“It  was  Captain  John’s  own  wish. 
He  wishes  to  catch  the  tide  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  observed  Miss  Avon,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down. 

“  That’s  right,  my  lass,”  said  the 
Laird.  “  Speak  up  for  them  who  are 
absent.  But,  indeed,  I  think  I  will  go 
on  deck  myself  now,  to  see  what’s  going 
on.” 

We  all  went  on  deck,  and  there  and 
then  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  Captain  John’s  proceedings, 
for  the  wind  had  moderated  verv  consid¬ 
erably  ;  and  there  was  a  pale  suffused 
light  telling  of  the  moon  being  some¬ 
where  behind  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the 
south-east.  With  much  content  we  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  White  Dove  was  already 
moving  out  of  the  dark  little  harbor. 
We  heard  the  rush  of  the  sea  outside 
without  much  concern. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sailing  night  after 
all.  When  we  had  stolen  by  the  glare  of 
the  solitary  lighthouse,  and  got  into  the 
open,  we  found  there  was  no  very  heavy 
sea  running,  while  there  was  a  steady, 
serviceable  breeze  from  the  south. 
There  was  moonlight  abroad  too,though 
the  moon  was  mostly  invisible  behind 
the  thin  drifting  clouds.  The  women, 
wrapped  up,  sate  hand-in-hand,  and 
chatted  to  each  other  ;  the  Doctor  was 
at  the  tiller  ;  the  Laird  was  taking  an 
occasional  turn  up  and  down,  sometimes 
pausing  to  challenge  general  attention  by 
some  profound  remark. 

And  very  soon  we  began  to  perceive 
that  Angus  Sutherland  had  by  some  in¬ 
scrutable  means  got  into  the  Laird’s 
good  graces  in  a  most  marked  degree. 
Denny -mains,  on  this  particular  night, 
as  we  sailed  away  northward,  was  quite 
complimentary  about  the  march  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  and  the  service  done  to  hu¬ 
manity  by  scientific  men.  He  had  not 
even  an  ill  word  for  the  “  Vestiges  of 
Creation.”  He  went  the  length  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  scholar  enough  to 
deny  that  there  might  be  various  ways  of 
interpreting  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic 
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chronology  ;  and  expressed  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  terribly  remote  people  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  lake-dwellings. 

“  Oh,  don’t  you  believe  that,”  said 
our  steersman  good-naturedly.  "  The 
scientihcs  are  only  humbugging  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  those  lake-dwellings.  They 
were  only  the  bath-houses  and  wash¬ 
houses  of  a  comparatively  modern  and 
civilized  race,  just  as  you  see  them  now 
on  the  Lake  of  a  Thousand  Islands,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  and  even 
on  the  Rhine.  Surely  you  know  the 
bath-houses  built  on  piles  on  the 
Rhine  ?” 

”  Dear  me  !”  said  the  Laird,  “  that  is 
extremely  interesting.  It  is  a  novel  view 
— a  most  novel  view.  But  then  the  re¬ 
mains — what  of  the  remains  ?  The 
earthen  cups  and  platters  :  they  must 
have  belonged  to  a  very  preemitive 
race  ?’  ’ 

”  Not  a  bit,”  said  the  profound  scien¬ 
tific  authority,  with  a  laugh.  ”  They 
were  the  things  the  children  amused 
themselves  with,  when  their  nurses  took 
them  down  there  to  be  out  of  the  heat 
and  the  dust.  They  were  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  race  indeed.  Even  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  make  earthen  cups  and  sau¬ 
cers,  while  the  children  nowadays  can 
only  make  mud-pies.” 

”  Don’t  believe  him,  sir,”  their  host¬ 
ess  called  out,  "he  is  only  making  a 
fool  of  us  all.” 

“  Ay,  but  there’s  something  in  it — 
there’s  something  in  it,’’  said  the  Laird 
seriously  ;  and  he  took  a  step  or  two  up 
and  down  the  deck,  in  deep  meditation. 
"  There’s  something  in  it.  It’s  plausi¬ 
ble.  If  it  is  not  sound,  it  is  an  argu¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  a  good  stick  to  break 
over  an  ignorant  man’s  head.” 

Suddenly  the  Laird  began  to  laugh 
aloud. 

“  Bless  me,”  said  he,  "  if  I  could  only 
inveigle  Johnnie  Guthrie  into  an  argu¬ 
ment  about  that  !  I  would  give  it  him  ! 
I  would  give  it  him  !” 

This  was  a  shocking  revelation.  What 
had  come  over  the  Laird’s  conscience 
that  he  actually  proposed  to  inveigle  a 
poor  man  into  a  controversy  and  then  to 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  sophistical 
argument }  We  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it.  And  here  he  was  laughing  and 
chuckling  to  himself  over  that  shameful 
scheme. 


Our  attention,  however,  was  at  this 
moment  suddenly  drawn  away  from 
moral  questions.  The  rapidly-driving 
clouds  just  over  the  wild  mountains  of 
Loch  Houm  parted,  and  the  moon 
glared  out  on  the  tumbling  waves.  But 
what  a  curious  moon  it  was  ! — pale  and 
watery,  with  a  white  halo  around  it,  and 
with  another  faintly-colored  halo  out¬ 
side  that  again,  whenever  the  slight  and 
vapory  clouds  crossed.  John  of  Skye 
came  aft. 

“  I  not  like  the  look  of  that  moon,” 
said  John  of  Skye  to  the  Doctor,  but  in 
an  undertone  so  that  the  women  should 
not  hear. 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  the  other,  in  an 
equally  low  voice.  ”  Do  you  think  we 
are  going  to  have  the  equinoctials, 
John  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  not  yet.  It  not  the  time 
for  the  equinoctials  yet.” 

And  as  we  crept  on  through  the  night, 
now  and  again,  from  amid  the  wild  and 
stormy  clouds  above  Loch  Hourn,  the 
wan  moon  still  shone  out  ;  and  then  we 
saw  something  of  the  silent  shores  we 
were  passing,  and  of  the  awful  mountains 
overhead,  stretching  far  into  the  dark- 
'  ness  of  the  skies.  Then  preparations 
were  made  for  coming  to  anchor  ;  and 
by  and  by  the  White  Dove  was  brought 
round  to  the  wind.  We  were  in  a  bay — 
if  bay  it  could  be  called — ^just  south  of 
Kyle  Rhea  narrows.  There  was  nothing 
visible  along  the  pale  moonlit  shore. 

”  This  is  a  very  open  place  to  anchor 
in,  John,”  our  young  Doctor  ventured 
to  remark. 

”  But  it  is  a  good  holding-ground  ; 
and  we  will  be  away  early  in  the  morning 
whatever.” 

And  so,  when  the  anchor  was  swung 
out,  and  quiet  restored  over  the  vessel, 
we  proceeded  to  get  below.  I'here  were 
a  great  many  things  to  be  handed  down  ; 
and  a  careful  search  had  to  be  made  that 
nothing  was  forgotten — we  did  not  want 
to  find  soaked  shawls  or  books  lying  on 
the  deck  in  the  morning.  Hut  at  length 
all  this  was  settled  too,  and  we  were  as¬ 
sembled  once  more  in  the  saloon. 

We  were  assembled — all  but  two. 

"Where  is  Miss  Mary?”  said  the 
Laird  cheerfully  :  he  was  always  the  first 
to  miss  his  companion. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  in  her  cabin,’’  said 
his  hostess  somewhat  nervously. 
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“  And  your  young  Doctor — why  does 
he  not  come  down  and  have  his  glass  of 
toddy  like  a  man  ?”  said  the  Laird,  get¬ 
ting  his  own  tumbler.  “  The  young  men 
nowadays  are  just  as  frightened  as 
children.  What  with  their  chemistry, 
and  their  tubes,  and  their  percentage  of 
alcohol  :  there  was  none  of  that  non¬ 
sense  when  I  was  a  young  man.  People 
took  what  they  liked,  so  long  as  it  agreed 
with  them  ;  and  will  anybody  tell  me 
there  is  any  harm  in  a  glass  of  good 
Scotch  whiskey  ?” 

She  does  not  answer  ;  she  looks  some¬ 
what  preoccupied  and  anxious. 

“  Ay,  ay,”  continues  the  Laird,  reach¬ 
ing  over  for  the  sugar  ;  ”  if  people  would 
only  stop  there,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  makes  such  an  excellent  night  cap 
as  a  single  glass  of  good  Scotch  whiskey. 
Now,  ma’am,  I  will  just  beg  you  to  try 
half  a  glass  of  my  brewing.” 

She  pays  no  attention  to  him.  For 
first  of  ail  she  now  hears  a  light  step  on 
the  companion-way,  and  then  the  door 
ot  the  ladies’  cabin  is  opened,  and  shut 
again.  Then  a  heavy  step  on  the  com¬ 
panion-way.  and  Dr.  Sutherland  comes 
into  the  saloon.  There  is  a  strange  look 
on  his  face — not  of  dejection  ;  but  he 
tries  to  be  very  reticent  and  modest,  and 
is  inordinately  eager  in  handing  a  knife 
to  the  Laird  for  the  cutting  of  a  lemon. 

”  Where  is  Mary,  Angus  ?”  said  his 
hostess,  looking  at  him. 

”  She  has  gone  into  your  cabin,”  said 
he,  looking  up  with  a  sort  of  wistful  ap¬ 
peal  in  his  eyes.  As  plainly  as  possible 
they  said,  “  VV’on’t  you  go  to  her  ?” 

The  unspoken  request  was  instantly 
answered  ;  she  got  up  and  quietly  left 
the  saloon. 

”  Come,  lad,”  said  the  Laird.  ”  Are 
ye  afraid  to  try  a  glass  of  Scotch  whis¬ 
key  ?  You  chemical  men  know  too 
much  :  it  is  not  wholesome  ;  and  you  a 
Scotchman,  too — take  a  glass,  man  !” 

”  Twelve,  if  you  like,”  said  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  laughing  ;  ”  but  one  will  do  for  my 
purpose.  I’m  going  to  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample,  sir  ;  I  am  going  to  propose  a 
toast.  It  is  a  good  old  custom.” 

This  was  a  proposal  after  the  Laird’s 
own  heart.  He  insisted  on  the  women 
being  summoned  ;  and  they  came.  He 
took  no  notice  that  Mary  Avon  was  rose 
red,  and  downcast  of  face  ;  and  that  the 
elder  woman  held  her  hand  tightly,  and 


had  obviously  been  crying  a  little  bit — 
not  tears  of  sorrow.  When  they  were 
seated,  he  handed  each  a  glass.  Then 
he  called  for  silence,  waiting  to  hear  our 
Doctor  make  a  proper  and  courtly  speech 
about  his  hostess,  or  a'oout  the  White 
Dove,  or  John  of  Skye,  or  anything. 

But  what  must  have  been  the  Laird’s 
surprise  when  he  found  that  it  was  his 
own  health  that  Was  being  proposed  ! 
And  that  not  in  the  manner  of  the  formal 
oratory  that  the  Laird  admired,  but  in  a 
very  simple  and  straightforward  speech, 
that  had  just  a  touch  of  personal  and 
earnest  feeling  in  it.  For  the  young  Doc¬ 
tor  spoke  of  the  long  days  and  nights  we 
had  spent  together,  far  away  from  human 
ken  ;  and  how  intimately  associated 
people  became  on  board  ship  ;  and  how 
thoroughly  one  could  learn  to  know  and 
love  a  particular  character  through  being 
brought  into  such  close  relationship. 
And  he  said  that  friendships  thus  formed 
in  a  week  or  a  month  might  last  for  a 
lifetime.  And  he  could  not  say  much, 
before  the  very  face  of  the  Laird,  about 
all  those  qualities  which  had  gained  for 
him  something  more  than  our  esteem — 
qualities  especially  valuable  on  board 
ship — good  humor,  patience,  courtesy, 
light-heartedness — 

“  Bless  me  !”  cried  the  Laird,  inter¬ 
rupting  the  speaker  in  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  that  govern  public  oratory,  “  I 
maun  stop  this — I  maun  stop  this  !  Are 
ye  all  come  together  to  make  fun  of  me 
— eh  ?  Have  a  care— have  a  care  !” 

He  looked  round  tHreateningly  ;  and 
his  eye  lighted  with  a  darker  warning  on 
Mary  Avon. 

“That  lass,  loo,”  said  he;  “and  I 
thought  her  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and  she 
has  come  to  make  a  fool  of  me  like  the 
rest  ?  And  so  ye  want  to  make  me  the 
Homesh  o’  this  boat  ?  Well,  I  may  be 
a  foolish  old  man  ;  but  my  eyes  are 
open.  I  know  what  is  going  on.  Come 
here,  my  lass,  until  I  tell  ye  something.” 

Mary  Avon  went  and  took  the  seat 
next  him  ;  and  he  put  his  hand  gently  on 
her  shoulder. 

“  Young  people  will  have  their  laugh 
and  their  joke,”  said  he. 

”  It  was  no  joke  at  all !”  said  she 
warmly. 

“  Whisht,  now.  I  say  young  people 
will  have  their  laugh  and  their  joke  at  a 
foolish  old  man  ;  and  who  is  to  prevent 
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them  ?  Not  me.  But  I'll  tell  ye  what : 
ye  may  have  your  sport  of  me,  on  one 
condition.” 

He  patted  her  once  oi  twice  on  the 
shoulder,  just  as  if  she  was  a  child. 

“  And  the  condition  is  this,  my  lass — 
that  ye  have  the  wedding  at  Denny- 
mains.” 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  EQUINOCTIALS  AT  LAST. 

T HERE  was  no  dreaming  of  weddings 
at  Denny-mains,  or  elsewhere,  for  some 
of  us  that  night.  It  had  been  blowing 
pretty  hard  when  we  turned  in  ;  but  tow¬ 
ard  two  or  three  o’clock  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  to  half  a  gale,  while  heavy  show¬ 
ers  kept  rattling  along  the  decks.  Then 
there  were  other  sounds.  One  of  the 
men  w’as  heard  to  clamber  up  the  iron 
ladder  of  the  forecastle  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  put  his  head  out,  his  contented 
exclamation  was,  “  Oh,  ferry  well  ;  go 
on  !”  Then  he  came  below  and  roused 
his  companions  ;  presently  there  was  a 
loud  commotion  on  deck  This  was 
enough  for  our  Doctor.  One  could  hear 
hir>:  rapidly  dressing  in  his  little  state¬ 
room  —  then  staggering  through  the 
saloon,  for  the  wind  was  knocking  about 
the  White  Dove  considerably — then  grop¬ 
ing  his  way  up  the  dark  companion. 
For  some  time  there  was  a  fine  turmoil 
going  on  above.  Another  anchor  was 
thrown  out.  The  gig  and  dingay  were 
brought  in  on  deck.  All  the  skylights 
were  fastened  down,  and  the  tarpaulins 
put  over.  Then  a  woman’s  voice, 

“  Angus  !  Angus  !” 

The  Doctor  came  tumbling  down  the 
companion  ;  by  this  time  we  had  got  a 
candle  lit  in  the  saloon. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  was  heard  from  the 
partly  opened  door  of  the  ladies’  cabin. 

“  Nothing  at  all.  A  bit  of  a  breeze 
has  sprung  up.” 

“  Mary  says  you  must  stay  below. 
Never  mind  what  it  is.  You  are  not  to 
go  on  deck  again.” 

”  Very  well.” 

He  came  into  the  saloon — all  wet  and 
dripping,  but  exceedingly  pleased  to 
have  been  thus  thought  of — and  then  he 
said  in  a  tragic  whisper, 

“  We  are  in  for  it  at  last.” 

”  The  equinoctials  ?” 

"  Yes.” 


So  we  turned  in  again,  leaving  the 
White  Dove  to  haul  and  strain  at  her 
cables  all  through  the  night — swaying, 
pitching,  groaning,  creaking,  as  if  she 
would  throw  herself  free  of  her  anchors 
altogether,  and  sweep  away  over  to 
Glenelg. 

Then,  in  the  early  morning,  the  gale 
had  apparently  increased.  While  the 
women-folk  remained  in  their  cabin,  the 
others  of  us  adventured  up  the  com¬ 
panion-way,  and  had  a  look  out.  It  was 
not  a  cheerful  sight.  All  around  the 
green  sea  was  being  torn  along  by  the 
heavy  wind ;  the  white  crests  of  the 
waves  being  whirled  up  in  smoke  ;  the 
surge  springing  high  on  the  rocks  over 
by  Glenelg  ;  the  sky  almost  black  over¬ 
head  ;  the  mountains  that  ought  to  have 
been  quite  near  us  invisible  behind  the 
flying  mists  of  the  rain.  Then  how  the 
wind  howled  !  Ordinarily  the  sound  was 
a  low,  moaning  bass — even  lower  than  the 
sound  of  the  waves  ;  but  then  again  it 
Would  increase  and  rise  into  a  shrill 
whistle,  mostly  heard,  one  would  have 
said,  from  about  the  standing  rigging  and 
the  crosstrees.  But  our  observation  of 
these  phenomena  was  brief,  intermittent, 
and  somewhat  ignominious.  We  had  to 
huddle  in  the  companion-way  like  Jacks- 
in-the-box  ;  for  the  incautiously  protrud¬ 
ed  head  was  liable  to  be  hit  by  a  blast  of 
rain  that  came  along  like  a  charge  of  No. 
6  shot.  Then  we  tumbled  below  for 
breakfast  ;  and  the  scared  women-folk 
made  their  appearance. 

"The  equinoctials,  Angus?”  said 
Queen  Titania,  with  some  solemnity  of 
face. 

“  Oh,  I  sup{X)se  so,”  said  he  cheer¬ 
fully. 

”  Well,  I  have  been  through  them  two 
or  three  times  before,”  said  she,  "  but 
never  in  an  exposed  place  like  this.” 

”  We  shall  fight  through  it  first-rate,” 
said  he — and  you  should  have  seen  Mary 
Avon’s  eyes  ;  she  was  clearly  convinced 
that  fifteen  equinoctial  gales  could  not 
do  us  the  slightest  harm  so  long  as  this 
young  Doctor  was  on  board.  ”  It  is  a 
fine  stroke  of  luck  that  the  gale  is  from  the 
south-west.  If  it  had  come  on  from  the 
east  we  should  have  been  in  a  bad  way. 
As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  rock  between  here 
and  the  opposite  shore  at  Glenelg,  and 
even  if  we  drag  our  anchors  we  shall 
catch  up  somewhere  at  the  other  side.” 
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*'  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  trust  to 
that,”  says  Queen  Titania,  who  in  her 
time  has  seen  something  of  the  results  of 
vessels  dragging  their  anchors. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  fury  of  the 
gale  still  increased  :  the  wind  moaning 
and  whistling  by  turns,  the  yacht  strain¬ 
ing  at  her  cables,  and  rolling  and  heav¬ 
ing  about.  Despite  the  tender  entreaties 
of  the  women.  Dr.  Angus  would  go  on 
deck  again  ;  for  now  Captain  John  had 
resolved  on  lowering  the  topmast,  and 
also  on  getting  the  boom  and  mainsail 
from  their  crutch  down  on  to  the  deck. 
Being  above  in  this  weather  was  far  from 
pleasant.  The  showers  occasionally 
took  the  form  of  hail ;  and  so  fiercely 
were  the  pellets  driven  by  the  wind  that 
they  stung  where  they  hit  the  face.  And 
the  outlook  around  was  dismal  enough — 
the  green  sea  and  its  whirling  spindtift ; 
the  heavy  waves  breaking  all  along  the 
Glenelg  shores ;  the  writhing  of  the 
gloomy  sky.  We  had  a  companion,  by 
the  way,  in  this  exposed  place — a  great 
black  schooner  that  heavily  rolled  and 
pitched  as  she  strained  at  her  two 
anchors.  The  skipper  of  her  did  not 
leave  her  bows  for  a  moment  the  whole 
day,  watching  for  the  first  symptom  of 
dragging. 

Then  that  night.  As  the  darkness 
came  over,  the  wind  increased  in  shrill¬ 
ness  until  it  seemed  to  tear  with  a  scream 
through  the  rigging ;  and  though  we 
were  fortunately  under  the  lee  of  the 
Skye  hills,  we  could  hear  the  water 
smashing  on  the  bows  of  the  yacht.  As 
night  fell  that  shiill  whistling  and  those 
recurrent  shocks  grew  in  violence,  until 
we  began  to  wonder  how  long  the  cables 
would  hold. 

”  And  if  our  anchors  give,  I  wonder 
where  we  shall  go  to,”  said  Queen  Tita¬ 
nia,  in  rather  a  low  voice. 

"  I  don’t  care,”  said  Miss  Avon,  quite 
contentedly. 

She  was  seated  at  dinner,  and  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  cut  up  and  mix  some  salad 
that  Master  P'red  had  got  at  l.och 
Hourn.  She  seemed  wholly  engrossed 
in  that  occupation.  She  offered  some 
to  the  Laird,  very  prettily  •.  and  he 
would  have  taken  it  if  it  had  been  hem¬ 
lock.  But  when  she  said  she  did  not 
care  where  the  White  Dove  might  drift 
to,  we  knew  very  well  what  she  meant. 
And  some  of  us  may  have  thought  that 


a  time  would  perhaps  arrive  when  the 
young  lady  would  not  be  able  to  have 
everything  she  cared  for  in  the  world 
within  the  compass  of  the  saloon  of  a 
yacht.  ’ 

Now  it  is  pierhaps  not  quite  fair  to  tell 
tales  out  of  school  ;  but  still  the  truth  is 
the  truth.  The  two  women  were  on  the 
whole  very  brave  throughout  this  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  on  that  particular  night  the 
storm  grew  more  and  more  violent,  and 
it  occurred  to  them  that  they  would  es¬ 
cape  the  risk  of  being  rolled  out  of  their 
berths  if  they  came  along  into  the  saloon 
and  got  some  rugs  laid  on  the  door. 
This  they  did ;  and  the  noise  of  the 
wind  and  the  sea  was  so  great  that  none 
of  the  occupants  of  the  adjoining  state¬ 
rooms  heard  them.  But  then  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  sooner  had  they  lain  down 
on  the  floor — it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
they  were  dressed  and  ready  for  any 
emergency — than  they  were  mightily 
alarmed  by  the  swishing  of  water  below 
them. 

”  Mary  !  Mary  !”  said  the  one,  “  the 
sea  is  rushing  into  the  hold.” 

I'he  other,  knowing  less  about  yachts, 
said  nothing  ;  but  no  doubt,  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  unselfishness  of  lovers,  thought 
it  was  not  of  much  consequence,  since 
Angus  Sutherland  and  she  would  be 
drowned  together. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  only 
way  to  the  forecastle  was  through  the 
Doctor’s  state-room.  There  was  no  help 
for  it ;  they  first  knocked  at  his  door, 
and  called  to  him  that  the  sea  was  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  hold  ;  and  then  he  bawled 
into  the  forecastle  until  Master  Fred,  the 
first  to  awake,  made  his  appearance,  rub-  * 
bing  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes  and  say¬ 
ing,  ”  Very  well,  sir  ;  is  it  hot  water  or 
cold  water  ye  want  ?”  and  then  there  was 
a  general  commotion  of  the  men  getting 
on  deck  to  try  the  pumps.  And  ail  this 
brave  uproar  for  nothing.  There  was 
scarcely  a  gallon  of  water  in  the  hold  ; 
but  the  women,  by  putting  their  heads 
close  to  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  had  im¬ 
agined  that  the  sea  was  rushing  in  on 
them.  Such  is  the  story  of  this  night’s 
adventures  as  it  was  subsequently — and 
with  some  shamefacedness — related  to 
the  writer  of  these  pages.  There  are 
some  people  who,  when  they  go  to  sleep, 
sleep,  and  refuse  to  pay  heed  to  two¬ 
penny-halfpenny  tumults. 
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Next  morning  the  state  of  affairs  was 
no  better  ;  but  there  was  this  point  in 
our  favor,  that  the  White  Dove,  having 
held  on  so  long,  was  not  now  likely  to 
drag  her  anchors  and  precipitate  us  on 
the  Glenelg  shore.  Again  we  had  to 
pass  the  day  below,  with  the  running  ac¬ 
companiment  of  pitching  and  groaning 
on  the  part  of  the  boat,  and  of  the  shrill 
clamor  of  the  wind,  and  the  rattling  of 
heavy  showers.  But  as  we  sat  at  lunch¬ 
eon,  a  strange  thing  occurred.  A  burst 
of  sunlight  suddenly  came  through  the 
skylight  and  filled  the  saloon,  moving 
backward  and  forward  on  the  blue 
cushions  as  the  yacht  swayed,  and  de¬ 
lighting  e\  cry  body  with  the  unexpected 
glory  of  color.  You  may  suppose  that 
there  was  little  more  thought  of  lunch¬ 
eon.  There  was  an  instant  stampede  for 
waterproofs  and  a  clambering  up  the 
companion-way.  Did  not  this  brief 
burst  of  sunlight  portend  the  passing  over 
of  the  gale  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  when  we  got 
on  deck  we  found  the  scene  around  us 
as  wild  and  stormy  as  ever,  with  even  a 
heavier  sea  now  racing  up  the  Sound  and 
thundering  along  Glenelg.  Hopelessly 
we  went  below  again.  The  only  cheer¬ 
ful  feature  of  our  imprisonment  was  the 
obvious  content  of  those  two  young  peo¬ 
ple.  They  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  being  shut  up  in  this  saloon  ;  and 
were  always  quite  surprised  when  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred’s  summons  interrupted  their 
draughts  or  b^zique. 

On  the  third  day  the  wind  came  in  in¬ 
termittent  squalls,  which  was  something  ; 
and  occasionally  there  was  a  glorious 
^  burst  of  sunshine  that  went  flying  across 
the  gray-green  driven  sea.  But  for  the 
most  part  it  rained  heavily  ;  and  the  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Miranda  business  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  much  content.  The  Laird 
had  lost  himself  in  “  Municipal  Lon¬ 
don.”  Our  Admiral-in-chief  was  writ¬ 
ing  voluminous  letters  to  two  youths  at 
school  in  Surrey,  which  were  to  be  post¬ 
ed  if  ever  we  reached  land  again. 

That  night  about  ten  o’clock  a  cheer¬ 
ing  incident  occurred.  We  heard  the 
booming  of  a  steam-whistle.  Getting  up 
on  deck,  we  could  make  out  the  lights  of 
a  steamer  creeping  along  by  the  Glenelg 
shore.  That  was  the  Clydesdale  going 
north.  Would  she  have  faced  Ardna- 
murchan  if  the  equinoctials  had  not  mod¬ 


erated  somewhat  ?  These  were  friendly 
lights. 

Then  on  the  fourth  day  it  became 
quite  certain  that  the  gale  was  moderat¬ 
ing.  The  bursts  of  sunshine  became 
more  frequent ;  patches  of  brilliant  blue 
appeared  in  the  sky  ;  a  rainbow  from 
time  to  time  appeared  between  us  and 
the  black  clouds  in  the  east.  With  what 
an  intoxication  of  joy  we  got  out  at  last 
from  our  long  imprisonment,  and  felt  the 
warm  sunlight  around  us,  and  watched 
the  men  get  ready  to  lower  the  gig  so  as  to 
establish  once  more  our  communications 
with  the  land.  Mary  Avon  would  bold¬ 
ly  have  adventured  into  that  tumbling 
and  rocking  thing — she  implored  to  be 
allowed  to  go — if  the  Dottor  were  going 
to  pull  stroke,  why  should  she  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  steer  ?  But  she  was  forcibly 
restrained.  Then  away  went  the  shapely 
boat  through  the  plunging  waters — show¬ 
ers  of  spray  sweeping  her  from  stem  to 
stern — until  it  disappeared  into  the  lit¬ 
tle  bight  of  Kyle  Rhea. 

The  news  brought  back  from  the  shore 
of  the  destruction-  wrought  by  this  gale 
— the  worst  that  had  visited  these  coasts 
for  three- and-twenty  years — was  terrible 
enough  ;  and  it  was  coupled  with  the 
most  earnest  w.arnings  that  we  should  not 
set  out.  But  the  sunlight  had  got  into 
the  brain  of  these  long-imprisoned  peo¬ 
ple,  and  sent  them  mad.  They  implored 
the  doubting  John  of  Skye  to  get  ready 
to  start.  They  promised  that  if  only  he 
would  run  up  to  Kyle  Akin,  they  would 
not  ask  him  to  go  farther,  unless  the 
weather  was  quite  fine.  To  move — to 
move — that  was  their  only  desire  and 
cry. 

John  of  Skye  shook  his  head,  but  so 
far  humored  them  as  to  weigh  one  of  the 
anchors.  By  and  by,  too,  he  had  the 
topmast  hoisted  again  :  all  this  looked 
more  promising.  Then,  as  the  afternoon 
came  on,  and  the  tide  would  soon  be 
turning,  they  renewed  their  entreaties. 
John,  still  doubting,  at  length  yielded. 
Then  the  joyful  uproar  !  All  hands 
were  summoned  to  the  halyards,  for  the 
mainsail,  soaked  through  with  the  rain, 
w’as  about  as  stiff  as  a  sheet  of  iron. 
And  the  weighing  of  the  second  anchor 
— that  was  a  cheerful  sound  indeed.  We 
paid  scarcely  any  heed  to  this  white 
squall  that  was  coming  tearing  along 
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from  the  south.  It  brought  both  rain 
and  sunlight  with  it ;  for  a  second  or  two 
we  were  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  glorified 
mist — then  the  next  minute  we  found  a 
rainbow  shining  between  us  and  the  black 
hull  of  the  smack  ;  presently  we  were  in 
glowing  sunshine  again.  And  then  at 
last  the  anchor  was  got  up,  and  the  sails 
filled  to  the  wind,  and  the  main-sheet 
slackened  out.  The  White  Dove,  re¬ 
leased  once  more,  was  flying  away  to  the 
northern  seas  ' 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

“  FLIEH  !  AUF  !  HINAUS  !” 

This  splendid  sense  of  life,  and  mo¬ 
tion,  and  brisk  excitement  !  We  flew 
through  the  narrows  like  a  bolt  from  a 
bow  ;  we  had  scarcely  time  to  regard  the 
whirling  eddies  of  the  current.  All  hands 
were  on  the  alert,  too,  for  the  wind  came 
in  gusts  from  the  Skye  hills,  and  this 
tortuous  strait  is  not  a  pleasant  place  to 
be  taken  unawares  in.  But  the  watching 
and  work  were  altogether  delightful,  after 
our  long  imprisonment.  Even  the  grave 
John  of  Skye  was  whistling  “  Fhir  a 
bhata"  to  himself —  somewhat  out  of 
tune. 

The  wild  and  stormy  sunset  was  shin¬ 
ing  all  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Alsh  as 
we  got  out  of  the  narrows  and  came  in 
sight  of  Kyle  Akin.  And  here  were  a 
number  of  vessels  all  storm-stayed,  one 
of  them,  in  the  distance,  with  her  sail 
set.  We  discovered  afterward  that  this 
schooner  had  dragged  her  anchors  and 
run  ashore  at  Balmacara  ;  she  was  more 
fortunate  than  many  others  that  suffered 
in  this  memorable  gale,  and  was  at  the 
moment  we  passed  returning  to  her  for¬ 
mer  anchorage. 

The  sunlight  and  the  delight  of  mov¬ 
ing  had  certainly  got  into  the  heads  of 
these  people.  Nothing  would  do  for 
them  but  that  John  of  Skye  should  go 
on  sailing  all  night.  Kyle  Akin  ?  they 
would  not  hear  of  Kyle  Akin.  And  it 
was  of  no  avail  that  Captain  John  told 
them  what  he  had  heard  ashore — that 
the  Glencoe  had  to  put  back  with  her 
bulwarks  smashed  ;  that  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  vessels  were  on  the  rocks  ; 
that  Stornoway  harbor  was  full  of  foreign 
craft,  not  one  of  which  would  put  her 
nose  out.  They  pointed  to  the  sea,  and 
the  scene  around  them.  It  was  a  lovely 
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sunset  Would  not  the  moon  be  up  by  * 
eleven  ? 

“  Well,  mem,”  said  John  of  Skye, 
with  a  humorous  smile,  “  I  think  if  w<; 
go  on  the  night,  there  not  mich  chance 
of  our  rinning  against  anything.” 

And  indeed  he  was  not  to  be  out¬ 
braved  by  a  couple  of  w^omen.  AVhen 
we  got  to  Kyle  Akin,  the  dusk  beginning 
to  creep  over  land  and  sea,  he  showed 
no  signs  of  running  in  there  for  shelter. 
We  pushed  through  the  narrow  straits, 
and  came  in  view  of  the  darkening  plain 
of  the  Atlantic,  opening  away  up  there 
to  the  north,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  but  our¬ 
selves  on  all  this  world  of  water.  The 
gloom  deepened  ;  in  under  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Skye  there  was  a  darkness  as  of 
midnight.  But  one  could  still  make  out 
ahead  of  us  the  line  of  the  Scalpa  shore, 
marked  by  the  white  breaking  of  the 
waves  Even  when  that  grew  invisible 
we  had  Rona  light  to  steer  by. 

The  stormy  and  unsettled  look  of  the 
sunset  had  prepared  us  for  something  of 
a  dirty  night,  and  as  we  went  on  both 
wind  and  sea  increased  considerably. 
The  south-westerly  breeze  that  had 
brought  us  so  far  at  a  spanking  rate  be¬ 
gan  to  veer  round  to  the  north,  and  came 
in  violent  squalls,  while  the  long  swell 
running  down  between  Raasay  and  Scal¬ 
pa  and  the  mainland  caused  the  White 
Dove  to*  labor  heavily.  Moreover,  the 
night  got  as  black  as  pitch,  the  moon 
had  not  arisen,  and  it  was  lucky,  in  this 
laborious  beating  up  against  the  norther¬ 
ly  squalls,  that  we  had  the  distant  Rona 
light  by  which  to  judge  of  our  where 
abouts. 

The  two  women  were  huddled  together 
in  the  companion-way  ;  it  was  the  safest 
place  for  them  ;  we  could  just  make  out 
the  two  dark  figures  in  the  ruddy  glow 
coming  up  from  the  saloon. 

“  Isn’t  it  splendid  to  be  going  like 
this,”  said  Miss  Avon,  “after  lying  at 
anchor  so  long  ?” 

Her  friend  did  not  answer.  She  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  m  persuading 
Captain  John  to  keep  on  during  (he 
night,  and  she  did  not  quite  like  the 
look  of  things.  For  one  thing,  she  had 
perceived  that  the  men  were  all  now  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  oilskins,  though  as 
yet  there  was  nothing  but  spray  coming 
on  board. 
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Our  young  doctor  came  aft,  and  tried 
to  get  down  the  companion-way  without 
disturbing  the  two  women. 

“  I  am  going  below  for  my  waterproof 
and  leggings,”  said  he,  with  a  slight 
laugh.  "  There  will  be  some  fun  before 
this  night  is  over.” 

The  tone  of  the  girl  altered  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

”  Oh,  Angus,”  said  she,  grasping  him 
by  the  arm.  “  Pray  don't  do  that  ! 
l>eave  the  men  to  work  the  boat.  If 
there  is  any  danger  why  don’t  they  make 
away  for  the  land  somewhere  ?” 

”  There  is  no  danger,”  said  he,  “  but 
there  will  be  a  little  water  by  and  by.” 

The  volume  of  the  great  waves  was 
certainly  increasing,  and  a  beautiful 
sight  it  was  to  mark  the  red  port-light 
shining  on  the  rushing  masses  of  foam 
as  they  swept  by  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
Our  whereabouts  by  this  time  had  be¬ 
come  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture  with 
the  amateurs,  for  the  night  was  quite 
black  ;  however,  Rona  light  still  did  us 
good  service. 

When  Angus  Sutherland  came  on  deck 
again,  she  was  on  the  port  tack,  and  the 
wind  had  moderated  somewhat.  But 
this  proved  to  be  a  lull  of  evil  omen. 
There  was  a  low  roar  heard  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  almost  directly  a  violent 
squall  from  the  east  struck  the  yacht, 
sending  the  boom  flying  over  before  the 
skipper  could  get  hold  of  the  main  sheet. 
.Away  flew  the  White  Dove  like  an  arrow, 
with  the  unseen  masses  of  water  smash¬ 
ing  over  her  bows  ! 

In  with  the  mizzen,  boys  !”  called 
out  John  of  Skye,  and  there  was  a  hur¬ 
ried  clatter  and  stamping,  and  flapping 
of  canvas. 

But  that  was  not  enough,  for  this  un¬ 
expected  squall  from  the  east  showed 
permanence,  and  as  we  were  making  in 
for  the  Sound  of  Scalpa  we  were  now 
running  free  before  the  wind. 

”  We’ll  tek  the  foresail  off  her,  boys  !” 
shouted  John  of  Skye  again,  and  pres¬ 
ently  there  was  another  rattle  down  on 
the  deck.  Onward  and  onward  we 
flew,  in  absolute  darkness  but  for  that 
red  light  that  made  the  sea  shine  like  a 
foaming  sea  of  blood.  And  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  wind  behind  increased  until 
it  seemed  likely  to  tear  the  canvas  off 
her  spars. 

”  Down  with  the  jib,  then  !”  called 


out  John  of  Skye;. and  we  heard,  but 
could  not  see,  the  men  at  work  forward. 
And  still  the  White  Dove  flew  onward 
through  the  night,  and  the  wind  howled 
and  whistled  through  the  rigging,  and 
the  boiling  surges  of  foam  swept  away 
from  her  side.  There  was  no  more  of 
Rona  light  to  guide  us  now  ;  we  were 
tearing  through  the  Sound  of  Scalpa  ; 
and  still  this  hurricane  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  in  fury.  .As  a  last  resource,  John 
of  Skye  had  the  peak  lowered.  We  had 
now  nothing  left  but  a  mainsail  about 
the  size  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  we  got  into 
more  sheltered  water,  being  under  the 
lee  of  Scalpa  ;  and  we  crept  away  down 
between  that  island  and  Skye,  seeking 
for  a  safe  anchorage.  It  was  a  business 
that  needed  a  sharp  look-out,  for  the 
waters  are  shallow  here,  and  we  discov¬ 
ered  one  or  two  smacks  at  anchor,  with 
no  lights  up.  They  did  not  expect  any 
vessel  to  run  in  from  the  open  on  a 
night  like  this. 

And  at  last  we  chose  our  place  for  the 
night,  letting  go  both  anchors.  Then 
we  went  below,  into  the  saloon 

”  And  how  do  you  like  sailing  in  the 
equinoctials,  Mary  ?”  said  our  hostess. 

“lam  glad  we  are  all  round  this  table 
again,  and  alive,”  said  the  girl. 

”  I  thought  you  said  the  other  day 
you  did  not  care  whether  the  yacht  went 
down  or  not  ?” 

“  Of  the  two,”  remarked  Miss  Avon 
shyly,  “it  is  perhaps  better  that  she 
should  be  afloat.” 

Angus  was  passing  at  the  moment. 
He  put  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder, 
and  said,  in  a  kind  way, 

“  It  is  better  not  to  tempt  the  un¬ 
known,  Mary.  Remember  what  the 
French  proverb  says,  ‘  Quand  on  est 
mort,  c’est  pour  longtemps.’  And  you 
know  you  have  not  nearly  completed 
that  great  series  of  White  Dove  sketches 
for  the  smoking-room  at  Denny-mains.” 

“  The  smoking-room  !”  exclaimed  the 
Laird,  indignantly.  “  There  is  not  one 
of  her  sketches  that  will  not  have  a  place 
— an  honored  place — in  my  dining¬ 
room  :  depend  on  that.  Ye  will  see — 
both  of  ye — what  I  will  do  with  them  ; 
and  the  sooner  ye  come  to  see  the  bel¬ 
ter.” 

We  this  evening  resolved  that  if,  by 
favor  of  the  winds  and  the  valor  of  John 
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of  Skye,  we  got  up  to  Portree  next  day, 
we  should  at  once  telegraph  to  the  Island 
of  Lewes  (where  we  proposed  to  cease 
these  summer  wanderings)  to  inquire 
about  the  safety  of  certain  friends  of  ours 
whom  we  meant  to  visit  there,  and  who 
are  much  given  to  yachting  ;  for  the  equi¬ 


noctials  must  have  blown  heavily  into 
Loch  Roag,  and  the  little  harbor  at 
Borva  is  somewhat  exposed.  However, 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught.  They  know 
something  about  the  sea,  and  about 
boats,  at  Borva. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  American 
Continent  was  originally  of  considerably 
larger  dimensions  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  was  probably  found  to  be  altogether 
too  large  for  comfort  or  convenience, 
and  it  was  reduced  by  the  simple  process 
of  pressing  or  squeezing  it  together  from 
the  sides — an  operation  which  caused  it 
to  crumple  up  toward  the  centre,  and 
produced  that  great,  elevated,  tumbled, 
and  tossed  region  generally  and  vaguely 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  this 
simple  theory  of  the  formation  of  a  con¬ 
tinent  sounds  somewhat  infantile,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  a 
scientific  man,  and  that  it  is  not  more 
unscientific  than  many  other  theories  of 
creation.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
chain  of  Rocky  Mountains.  Under  that 
name  are  included  various  ranges  and 
belts  of  mountains  and  hills,  which  em¬ 
brace  within  their  far-stretching  arms 
fertile  valleys,  arid  deserts,  sunny  hill- 
slo[>es  clothed  wtih  valuable  timber^ 
parks  full  of  pastoral  beauty  basking  be¬ 
neath  a  sun  that  warms  them  into  semi- 
tropical  life,  but  which  never  melts  the 
virgin  snow  whitening  the  hoary  heads 
of  the  mountains  that  forever  look  down 
upon  thosp  smiling  scenes.  Rich  and  ex¬ 
tensive  plains,  tracts  of  inhabitable  land 
almost  large  enough  to  be  the  cradle  and 
home  of  nations,  are  included  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Among  all  the 
States  and  Territories  that  lie  wholly  or 
partially  within  the  borders  of  this  vast, 
upheaved  region,  there  is  none,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  more  favored  by  nature 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  accessible 
to  man,  than  Colorado.  It  is  easily 
reached  from  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Eastern  States  ;  its  scenery  is  varied, 
beautiful,  grand,  and  even  magnificent. 
Crystal  streams  of  pure,  wholesome 
New  Series.— Vou  XXXII.,  No.  5 


water  rush  down  the  hill-sides,  play  at 
hide-and-seek  in  the  woods,  and  wander 
deviously  through  the  parks.  The 
climate  is  health-giving — unsurpassed, 
as  I  believe,  anywhere — giving  to  the 
jaded  spirit,  the  unstrung  nerves,  and 
weakened  body  a  stimulant,  a  tone,  and 
a  vigor  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
travel  or  reside  in  that  region. 

The  parks  of  Colorado  constitute  its 
Special  feature  ;  there  is  nothing  else¬ 
where  on  the  American  Continent  re¬ 
sembling  them  in  natural  characteristics. 
They  are  not  valleys  ;  they  are  too  flat 
and  too  extensive  for  that.  They  can¬ 
not  be  called  plains,  for  they  are  not  flat 
enough  ;  and,  besides,  plains  are  gener¬ 
ally  bare  and  destitute  of  trees,  while 
the  parks  are  rich  in  timber,  with  beau¬ 
tifully  undulating  surfaces,  broken  up 
by  hills,  spurs  from  the  parent  range, 
and  isolated  mountains.  The  term 
“  park”  is  usually  applied  to  ground 
more  or  less  artificially  made  ;  and  these 
places  are  very  properly  called  parks, 
for  they  look,  if  it  be  not  rank  heresy  to 
liken  nature  to  art.  as  if  ground  naturally 
picturesque  had  been  carefully  laid  out 
and  planted  with  most  consummate  skill 
and  taste.  Some  of  them  are  of  great 
size,  such  as  the  North,  Middle,  South, 
and  St.  Louis  Parks  ;  others — and  it  is 
with  them  I  am  best  acquainted — are 
comparatively  small. 

There  are  many  things  to  arouse  deep 
interest  in  that  favored  region.  Where 
you  find  lofty  mountains,  foot-tiills, 
plain,  valley,  forest,  and  quick- flowing 
stream,  in  a  southern  latitude,  you  have 
in  combination  all  that  can  gratify  the 
scientific  student,  as  well  as  all  that  can 
content  the  eye  of  man,  in  the  way  of 
scenery.  The  philosopher  who  devotes 
39 
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himself  to  the  study  of  atmospheric 
conditions  could  nowhere  find  a  more 
fitting  field  for  observation.  The  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  and  extensive  level  spaces 
comprised  within  their  limits  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  The  great  masses  of  heat-radi¬ 
ating  rock  temper  the  winds  that  blow 
over  them,  and  shed  genial  warmth  far 
and  wide.  The  whole  region  is  one 
vast  brewery  of  storms.  Chemical 
changes  are  constantly  going  on.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  working  with  exceptional  vigor, 
riving  the  solid  rocks,  devastating  trees, 
and  putting  forth  most  vividly  the  awful 
and  mysterious  manifestations  of  its 
strength.  Hot  currents  and  cold  cur¬ 
rents  fight  aerial  battles  round  those 
patient  peaks,  that  stand  unmoved  amid 
the  roar  and  racket  of  elemental  strife. 
Frequent  lightnings  blaze  or  flicker 
round  the  mountain  heads  ;  continuous 
thunder  crashes  on  their  slopes,  and 
rolls  and  rumbles  in  the  caverns  and 
valleys  that  seam  their  sides.  Tempests 
shriek  round  the  crags,  and  moan  dis¬ 
mally  as  they  toss  the  gnarled  and 
matted  branches  of  the  stunted  trees 
that  force  their  adventurous  way  up  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  range.  Snow  in 
winter,  rain  and  hail  in  summer,  pour 
upon  the  higher  summits ;  while  be¬ 
neath,  the  land  is  glowing  under  a 
cloudless  sky.  Contending  air-currents 
of  different  density  discharge  their  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  hills.  The  sun  draws  up 
fresh  moisture  from  the  valleys,  like 
drawing  water  from  a  well.  All  nature 
seems  seething  in  that  region  of  heat  and 
cold,  sunshine  and  tempest,  dryness  and 
damp,  constantly  fabricating  those  great 
cloud  masses  that,  breaking  away  from 
their  cradle,  carry  rain  and  fertility  over 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles. 
Sometimes  they  over-exert  themselves, 
carry  their  good  intentions  too  far,  ex¬ 
ceed  their  proper  limits,  and,  transgress¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  their  native  land, 
cross  the  wide  Atlantic  and  pour  their 
•accumulated  store  of  rain  upon  those 
already  sodden  little  islands.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland. 

The  parks  and  valleys  which  spread 
out  beneath  the  mountains,  or  nestle 
cosily  amid  the  warm  folds  of  the  forest 
mantles  which  clothe  them,  play  also  an 
important  part.  They  act  as  reservoirs; 
they  catch  the  little,  tiny,  ice-cold  rills 


that  trickle  out  from  under  the  ever- 
melting  but  never-melted  snow,  gather 
them  together,  hold  them  till  they  grow 
strong  enough  to  carve  their  way 
through  the  granite  flanks  that  hem 
them  in,  and  launch  them  out  into  the 
world,  forming  rivulets  bright  and 
sparkling,  flecked  with  light  and  shade, 
over  which  the  quivering  aspen  bends 
from  banks  sweet  and  bright  with 
flowers  ;  growing  into  brooks  down 
which  lumber  may  be  rafted  ;  swelling 
into  streams  which  carry  irrigation  and 
fertility  to  arid  wastes  ;  becoming  rivers 
upon  which  steamboats  ply  and  ships 
ride  at  anchor. 

Physical  geography  is  a  fascinating 
science  ;  and  to  the  student  of  it  nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  stand 
upon  some  commanding  mountain  top, 
and,  with  a  large,  comprehensive  view, 
study  the  configuration  of  the  country 
that  gives  birth  to  those  rivers  that  in 
their  course  determine  the  natural  geo¬ 
graphical  features  of  a  continent,  and 
consequently  shape  the  destiny  of  a  race. 
From  many  apeak  in  Colorado  the  geog¬ 
rapher  can  trace  the  devious  line  of  the 
“  water-shed,”  the  "  divide”  that  separ¬ 
ates  the  rivers  and  sends  them  out,  each 
on  its  appointed  course  ;  and  can  see, 
shining  like  silver  threads,  the  rivulets 
from  which  they  spring.  Looking  west¬ 
ward,  and  to  the  north,  and  south,  he 
can  see  the  fountains  of  both  Plattes,  of 
the  Rio  Grande — the  Grand  River — the 
Arkansas,  the  Blue,  the  White,  and  the 
Bear  rivers,  and  other  streams  which 
unite  to  form  that  most  extraordinary  of 
all  rivers  on  I  he  American  Continent — 
the  Colorado.  Turning  to  the  east,  a 
very  different  scene  greets  his  eye  ;  there, 
spread  out  like  an  ocean  beneath  him, 
lies  the  prairie,  that  great  deposit  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  unstratified  clays,  the 
d/Ms  of  the  mountain  range  on  which 
he  stands. 

Where  could  the  geologist  find  a  re¬ 
gion  more  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  branch  of  science  than  one 
which  combines  the  vast  deposit  of  the 
prairies  with  mountain  masses  obtruded 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  deep 
cafions  exposing  broad  sections  of  the 
earth’s  crust  to  his  view  ?  .\nd  where  is 
the  mineralogist  more  likely  to  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  pains  ?  As  to  the  botan¬ 
ist,  I  would  almost  warn  him  from  visit- 
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ing  those  scenes,  lest  he  should  never  be 
able  to  tear  himself  away  ;  for  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  flora  is  inflnite,  ranging  from 
Alpine  specimens  blooming  amid  ever¬ 
lasting  snows,  to  flowers  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  character,  growing  in  rich  luxuriance 
in  deep  valleys  under  a  sub-tropical  sun. 

1  have  not  included  hunting  among 
the  sciences,  but  in  reality  I  might  have 
done  so.  It  is  a  very  exact  science,  and 
one  in  which  excellence  is  rarely  ob¬ 
tained.  Many  men  never  become,  never 
can  become,  good  hunters.  They  are  not 
endowed  with  the  necessary  faculties  ; 
and  those  who  are  gifted  with  them  re¬ 
quire  years  of  study  and  hard  work  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  entitled  to  call  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  art.  I  hope  no 
one  labors  under  the  delusion  that  hunt¬ 
ing  is  a  mere  barbarous,  bloodthirsty 
sport.  Every  good  hunter  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  the  killing  of  the 
animal  that  gives  pleasure.  The  charm 
lies  in  overcoming  difficulties — in  match¬ 
ing  your  natural  intelligence  and 
acquired  knowledge  and  skill  against  the 
instinct,  cunning,  intellect,  and  reason 
of  the  animal  you  are  endeavoring  to 
outwit.  The  reward  of  the  hunter  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  student  of  lan¬ 
guages,  of  the  archaeologist,  of  the  geol¬ 
ogist — in  fact,  of  all  scientific  people 
His  triumph  is  the  triumph  of  unravel¬ 
ling  a  mystery,  tracing  and  discovering 
a  hidden  fact,  grappling  with  and  over¬ 
coming  a  difficulty.  It  is  the  fact  of 
overcoming,  not  the  act  of  killing,  that 
brightens  the  hunter’s  eye  and  renders 
his  occupation  so  charming.  'I'he  hunt¬ 
er’s  craft  gives  health,  its  surroundings 
are  beautiful,  it  calls  forth  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  man,  it  is  full  of  fasci¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  primi¬ 
tive  races  find  it  difficult  to  emerge  from 
the  hunting  condition.  It  is  most  an¬ 
noying  that  everything  that  is  pleasant 
is  all  wrong.  We  all  know  that  peoples, 
in  their  progress  toward  civilization,  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral 
state,  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultu¬ 
ral,  and  from  thence  to  a  condition  of 
existence  in  which  the  manufacturing 
instincts  of  man  are  fully  developed. 
This  is  the  sequence — hunting,  cattle¬ 
tending,  sheep-herding,  fresh  air,  good 
water,  lovely  scenery,  wholesome  excite¬ 
ment,  healthy  lives,  and — barbarism  ; 
agriculture,  manufactures,  great  cities. 
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hideous  country,  poisoned  water,  impure 
air,  dirt,  disease,  and — civilization.  It 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  know  exactly 
what  to  say  when  preaching  civilization 
to  the  savage.  It  is  certain  that,  so  far 
as  the  masses  of  the  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  highest  aim  of  civilization  is 
to  secure  to  a  large  number  the  same 
blessings  that  a  small  number  obtain, 
freely  and  without  trouble,  in  an  un¬ 
civilized  state. 

It  was  sport — or,  as  it  would  be  called 
in  the  States,  hunting — that  led  me  first 
to  visit  Estes  Park.  Some  friends  and 
I  had  visited  Denver  at  Christmas  to  pay 
our  proper  devotions  to  the  good  things 
of  this  earth  at  that  festive  season,  and, 
hearing  rumors  of  much  .game  at  Estes 
Park,  we  determined  to  go  there.  We 
spend  a  day  or  two  laying  in  supplies, 
purchasing  many  of  the  necessaries  and 
a  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  wound 
up  our  sojourn  in  Denver  with  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  at  an  excellent  restau¬ 
rant,  not  inaptly  styled  the  ”  Delmon- 
ico”  of  the  West.  During  dinner  one 
of  those  sudden  and  violent  storms  pecu¬ 
liar  to  that  region  came  on.  When  we 
sat  down  the  stars  were  shining  clear  and 
hard  with  the  brilliancy  that  is  so  beau¬ 
tiful  in  those  high  altitudes  on  a  cold 
dry  mid-winter  night,  and  not  a  breath 
of  wind  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
air  ;  but,  before  we  had  half  satisfied  the 
appetites  engendered  by  the  keen  frosty 
atmosphere,  the  stars  were  all  shrouded 
in  cloud,  the  gale  was  howling  through 
the  streets,  and  snow  was  whirling  in  the 
air,  piling  up  in  drifts  wherever  it  found 
a  lodgment,  and  sifting  m  fine  powder 
through  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the 
door.  It  did  not  last  long.  Before 
morning  the  sky  was  clear,  cloudless, 
steely,  star-bespangled  as  before,  and 
when  we  left  by  an  early  train  for  Long¬ 
mont  Station  the  sun  was  shining  un¬ 
dimmed  upon  fields  of  freshly-fallen 
snow. 

By  way  of  enlivening  the  journey,  we 
were  treated  by  thoughtful  nature  to  a 
magnificent  spectacle — a  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  that  phenomenon  known,  I 
believe,  as  a  parhelion.  The  sun  was 
only  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon. 
The  sky  was  very  clear  and  intensely 
blue  overhead,  but  slightly  clouded  with 
a  thin  gauzy  film  round  the  horizon, 
and,  on  looking  up,  one  could  see  that 
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the  air  was  full  of  minute  crystals  of  ice. 
It  was  tolerably  cold — probably  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below  zero — 
and  perfectly  calm.  All  round  the  hor¬ 
izon  ran  a  belt  of  pure,  bright,  white 
light,  passing  through  the  sun.  This 
belt  was  not  exactly  level,  but  dipped  a 
little  to  the  east  and  west,  and  rose 
slightly  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
sun  was  surrounded  by  a  halo  showing 
rainbow  colors  on  the  inside,  which  faded 
into  white  Jight  on  the  outside  edge.  A 
bright  perpendicular  ray  of  white  light 
cut  through  the  sun,  forming,  with  the 
belt  that  ran  round  the  horizon,  a  per¬ 
fect  cross.  There  was  a  similar  cross  in 
the  west,  and  another  in  the  north,  but 
none  in  the  south  at  first,  but  after  an 
hour  or  so  a  fourth  cross  formed  in  that 
quarter  also.  Right  overhead  was  a  par¬ 
tially-formed  horizontal  rainbow,  the 
colors  of  which  were  very  bright. 
Sometimes  this  rainbow  would  develop 
into  an  almost  perfect  circle  ;  then  again 
it  would  diminish  till  there  remained 
only  a  small  segment  of  the  circle.  The 
points  where  the  solar  halo  cut  the  belt 
which  encircled  the  horizon  were  in¬ 
tensely  brilliant — almost  as  bright  as  the 
sun — and  rays  of  white  light  struck  down 
from  them.  As  the  sun  rose  the  halo 
surrounding  it  became  very  dazzling, 
and  assumed  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  a  second  rainbow-tinted  circle 
formed  outside  it.  The  rainbow  in  the 
zenith  increased  at  the  same  time  in  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  a  second  circle  formed  out¬ 
side  that  also.  The  whole  phenomenon 
was  very  beautiful ;  it  continued  some 
hours,  gradually  fading  away,  and  finally 
disappeared  about  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  next  morning  we  loaded  up  a 
wi^on  with  stores,  and  started  on  our 
toilsome  expedition  to  the  park.  It  is 
very  easy  work — it  is  not  work  at  all,  in 
fact — to  get  into  the  park  nowadays.  It 
was  a  very  different  affair  at  that  time. 
There  are  two  good  stage  roads  now  ; 
there  was  no  road  at  all  then — only  a 
rough  track  going  straight  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  and  over  rocks  and  through 
trees  and  along  nearly  perpendicu^ 
slopes,  with  the  glorious  determination 
to  go  straight  forward  of  an  old  Roman 
road,  but  without  any  of  the  engineering 
skill  and  labor  expended  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  was  a  hard  road  to  travel,  cov¬ 


ered  with  snow  and  slippery  with  ice  ; 
but  by  dint  of  literally  putting  our  shoul¬ 
ders  to  the  wheel  uphill,  by  chaining  the 
wheels  downhill,  and  by  holding  up  the 
wagon  by  ropes  and  main  strength  on 
precipitous  hill-sides,  we  got  to  our  des¬ 
tination  very  late  at  night  with  only  one 
serious  accident — the  fracture  of  a  bottle 
containing  medical  comforts. 

The  road  from  Longmont  to  the  park 
traverses  the  level  plain  for  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  then  enters  a  caflon  flanked 
on  either  side  by  strange-shaped  masses 
of  bright  red  sandstone,  outcropping 
from  the  surface,  and  in  some  places  tilt¬ 
ed  nearly  on  end.  It  then  follows 
along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Vrains  River — 
teeming  with  trout — crosses  that  stream, 
and  works  its  way  with  many  curves  and 
twists  up  through  the  foot-hills,  along 
grassy  slopes,  through  pine  forests,  past 
fantastic  masses  of  rock,  crosses  a  little 
creek  hiding  deep  among  aspens  and  pop¬ 
lars,  and,  after  plunging  down  two  vio¬ 
lent  descents  and  mounting  up  again, 
enters  a  long  valley  rejoicing  in  the 
euphonious  title  of  “  Muggins’s  Gulch.” 
I  do  not  know  who  Muggins  was — no 
doubt  an  honest  citizen  ;  but  he  should 
have  changed  his  name  before  bestowing 
it  upon  such  a  pretty  spot.  You  ascend 
this  valley  at  an  easy  gradient  till  you 
reach  the  summit,  when  suddenly  a 
lovely  view  bursts  upon  you,  and  the 
park  lies  spread  out  at  your  feet.  On 
the  left  the  hill-side  rises  steeply, 
crowned  with  a  buttress  of  frowning 
rock.  On  the  right  a  mountain  of  al¬ 
most  solid  rock  stands  naked  and  savage. 
In  front,  beyond  the  park,  the  main 
range  of  mountains  rears  itself,  topped 
with  snow,  rent  in  great  chasms, 
pierced  by  the  gloomy  heavily-timbered 
depths  of  black  cafion.  On  the  extreme 
left  and  in  the  distance  Long’s  Peak 
towers  above  its  fellows  ;  and  beneath 
you,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  barren 
foot-hills  through  which  you  have  passed, 
and  the  savage  stem  grandeur  of  the 
range,  lies  the  park — undulating,  grass- 
covered,  dotted  with  trees,  peaceful  and 
quiet,  with  a  silver  thread  of  water  curv¬ 
ing  and  twining  through  its  midst. 

A  log-house  is  comfortable  enough  at 
any  time,  and  on  that  particular  night 
it  appeared  eminently  so  to  us,  as,  cold 
and  wearied,  we  passed  the  hospitable 
threshold.  What  a  supper  we  devoured, 
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and  what  logs  we  heaped  upon  the  hre, 
till  we  made  the  flames  leap  and  roar  on 
the  open  hearth  !  and  then  lay  down  on 
mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  listened  to 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  till  the  noise  of 
the  tempest  confusedly  mingling  with 
our  dreams,  was  Anally  hushed  in  deep, 
unbroken  sleep. 

The  winter  weather  in  Northern  Col¬ 
orado  is  most  enjoyable.  At  the  high 
altitude  of  Estes  Park,  between  7000  and 
8000  feet  above  sea-level,  it  consists  of 
alternate  short  storms  and  long  spells  of 
flne  weather.  You  will  have  several  days 
of  bright  clear  weather,  hard  frost,  the 
thermometer  very  low,  but  the  sun  so 
powerful  that  you  can  lie  down  and  go* 
fast  asleep,  as  I  have  frequently  done, 
on  a  warm,  sunny,  and  sheltered  bank  in 
the  very  depth  of  winter.  Then  the 
clouds  begin  to  accumulate,  growing 
denser  and  denser,  till  they  break  and 
descend  in  a  snow-storm  of  some  hours’ 
duration.  The  cattle,  which  before 
dotted  all  the  open  ground,  disappear  as 
if  by  magic,  seeking  and  Anding  shelter 
in  little  hidden  gulches  and  unnoticed 
valleys,  and  the  land  looks  utterly  deso¬ 
late.  The  snow-storm  is  invariably  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  violent  tempest  of  wind, 
which  speedily  clears  the  ground  of 
snow,  heaping  it  up  in  drifts,  and  blow¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  air  in 
such  a  thin  powdery  condition  that  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  and  disap¬ 
pears  completely.  So  dry  is  the  air  and 
so  warm  the  winter’s  sun  that  snow  evap¬ 
orates  without  leaving  any  moisture  be¬ 
hind  it.  Another  period  of  clear,  still, 
cold  weather  then  follows  after  the  gale. 

The  violence  of  these  tempests  is  very 
great.  Many  a  night  have  I  lain  awake 
listening  to  the  screams  and  clamor  of 
the  gale  ;  now  rising  suddenly  to  a  shriek 
as  a  fresh  gust  of  wind  came  tearing 
down  the  level  plain,  snatching  up  peb¬ 
bles  and  stones,  sending  them  hopping 
over  the  ground,  and  hurling  them 
against  the  log-house  ;  then  sinking  to  a 
long  melancholy  moan  ;  whistling  shrilly 
around  the  walls,  hoarsely  howling  in 
the  wide  chimney  ;  while,  under  all,  the 
low  continuous  roar  of  the  tempest  rag¬ 
ing  in  the  distant  forest  sounded  like  a 
mighty  bass  note  in  the  savage  music  of 
the  storm. 

That  is  the  time  to  appreciate  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  warm,  weather-proof  house,  to 
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snuggle  up  in  your  blanket  and  idly 
watch  the  merry  sparks  fly  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  the  warm  ruddy  flicker  of  the 
Are  casting  shadows  on  the  rough  brown 
pine-logs  ;  gazing  and  blinking,  listen¬ 
ing  and  thinking,  one’s  thoughts  perhaps 
wandering  very  far  away,  and  getting  less 
and  less  coherent.  The  storm  chimes 
in  with  your  fancies,  mingles  with  your 
dreams,  till  with  a  start  you  open  your 
eyes,  and  And  to  your  astonishment  the 
level  rays  of  the  rising  sun  lighting  up 
a  scene  as  calm  and  peaceful  as  if  the 
tempest  had  never  been. 

In  spring  and  summer  the  scene  and 
climate  are  very  different.  Ice  and  snow 
and  withered  grass  have  passed  away, 
and  everything  is  basking  and  glowing 
under  a  blazing  sun,  hot,  but  always 
tempered  with  a  cool  breeze.  Cattle 
wander  about  the  plain — or  try  to  wan¬ 
der,  for  they  are  so  fat  they  can  scarcely 
move.  Water-fowl  frequent  the  lakes. 
The  whole  earth  is  green,  and  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  streams  are  luxuriant  with  a 
profuse  growth  of  wild  flowers  and  rich 
herbage.  The  air  is  scented  with  the 
sweet-smelling  sap  of  the  pines,  whose 
branches  welcome  many  feathered  visit¬ 
ors  from  southern  climes  ;  an  occasional 
humming-bird  whirrs  among  the  shrubs, 
trout  leap  in  the  creeks,  insects  buzz  in 
the  air — all  nature  is  active  and  exube¬ 
rant  with  life. 

I  and  a  Scotch  gillie,  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  me  from  home,  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  little  log-shanty  close  to  the 
ranch  house,  and  made  ourselves  very 
cosy.  There  was  not  much  elegance  or 
luxury  in  our  domicile,  but  plenty  of 
comfort.  T  wo  rough  rooms — a  huge  Are- 
place  in  one  of  them — two  beds,  and  no 
other  furniture  of  any  kind  whatever, 
completed  our  establishment.  But  what 
on  earth  did  we  want  with  furniture  ? 
We  were  up  before  daylight,  out  hunting 
or  Ashing  all  day,  had  our  food  at  the 
ranch,  sat  on  the  ground  and  smoked 
our  pipes,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
One’s  rest  is  a  good  deal  broken  in  win¬ 
ter  time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  bed 
early  in  order  to  get  enough  sleep,  be¬ 
cause  in  very  cold  weather  it  is  highly 
advisable  to  keep  a  Are  burning  all 
night,  and,  as  yet,  hunters,  have  not 
evolved  the  faculty  of  putting  on  logs  in 
their  sleep  It  would  be  most  useful  if 
they  could  do  so  ;  and,  according  to  the 
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law  of  evolution,  some  of  them  by  this 
time  ought  to  have  done  it.  However, 

I  was  not  much  troubled  ;  for  Sandie, 
who  slept  by  the  fire,  was  very  wakeful. 

I  would  generally  awake  about  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  to  find  the  logs 
blazing  and  cracking  merrily,  and  Sandie 
sitting  in  the  ingle  smoking  his  pipe, 
plunged  in  deep  thought. 

“  Well,  Sandie,”  I  would  say,  “  what 
kind  of  a  ni^ht  is  it,  and  what  are  you 
thinking  of 

“  Oh,  well,  it’s  a  fine  night,  just  a  wee 
bit  cheely  outside  (thermometer  about 
25®  below  zero)  ;  and  I’m  thinking  we 
did  not  make  that  stalk  after  the  big  stag 
just  right  yesterday  ;  and  I’m  thinking 
where  we’ll  go  to-day  to  find  him.  ”  Then 
we  would  smoke  a  little — hmv  a  little,  as 
Sandie  would  call  it — and  discuss  the 
vexed  question  of  how  we  made  the  mis¬ 
take  with  the  big  stag  ;  and  having  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  agreed 
that  the  stag  had  the  biggest  antlers  that 
ever  were  seen — which  is  always  the  case 
with  the  deer  you  don't  get — we  would 
put  out  our  pipes,  and  sleep  till  daylight 
warned  us  to  set  about  our  appointed 
task,  which  was  to  find  a  deer  somehow, 
for  the  larder  wanted  replenishing. 

In  those  days  you  had  not  far  to  seek 
for  game,  and  you  could  scarcely  go 
wrong  in  any  direction  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  In  winter  and  spring  the  park 
still  swarms  with  game  ;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  summer  to  know  where  to  look 
for  it,  to  understand  its  manners  and 
customs,  to  go  further  and  to  work  hard¬ 
er  than  formerly,  for  Estes  Park  is 
civilized.  In  summer  time  beautiful  but 
dangerous  creatures  roam  in  the  park. 
The  tracks  of  tiny  little  shoes  are  more 
frequent  than  the  less  interesting,  but 
harmless,  footprints  of  mountain  sheep. 
You  are  more  likely  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  flicker  of  the  hem  of  a  white  pet¬ 
ticoat  in  the  distance  than  of  the  glanc¬ 
ing  form  of  a  deer.  The  marks  of  car¬ 
riage  wheels  are  more  plentiful  than  elk 
signs,  and  you  are  not  now  so  likely  to 
be  scared  by  the  human-like  track  of  a 
gigantic  bear  as  by  the  appalling  impress 
of  a  number  eleven  boot.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
elsewhere  fbr  wild  beasts,  and  nature’s 
beauties  should  be  enjoyed  by  man.  I 
well  remember  the  commencement  of 
civilization.  I  was  sitting  on  the  stoop 


of  the  log-shanty  one  fine  hot  summer’s 
evening,  when  to  me  appeared  the 
strange  apparition  of  an  aged  gentleman 
on  a  diminutive  donkey.  He  was  the 
first  stranger  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
park.  After  surveying  me  in  silence  for 
some  moments  he  observed,  “  Say,  is 
this  a  pretty  good  place  to  drink  whiskey 
in?”  I  replied  “Yes,”  naturally,  for 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  spot  that  was 
not  favorable  for  the  consumption  of 
whiskey,  the  State  of  Maine  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  “  Well,  have  you  any  to  sell  ?” 
he  continued.  "  No,”  I  answered, 
“  got  none.”  After  gazing  at  me  in 
melancholy  silence  for  some  moments, 
evidently  puzzled  at  the  idea  of  a  man 
and  a  house  but  no  whiskey,  he  went 
slowly  and  sadly  on  his  way,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more. 

On  the  morning  that  Sandie  and  I  went 
out,  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  far  from 
the  house.  We  had  not  ridden  long  be¬ 
fore  we  came  to  likely-looking  country, 
got  off,  unsaddled  and  tethered  our 
horses,  and  started  on  foot,  carefully 
scanning  the  ground  for  fresh  sign. 
Soon  we  came  upon  it — quite  recently - 
formed  tracks  of  three  or  four  deer. 
Then  we  had  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of 
operations  in  a  long  and  whispered  con¬ 
versation  ;  and,  finally,  having  settled 
where  the  deer  were  likely  to  be,  and 
how  to  get  at  them,  we  made  a  long  cir¬ 
cuit,  so  as  to  be  down  wind  of  the  game, 
and  went  to  work.  The  ground  to 
which  I  am  referring  is  very  rough.  It 
slopes  preciptiously  toward  the  river. 
Huge  masses  of  rock  lie  littered  about 
on  a  surface  pierced  by  many  perpen¬ 
dicular  jagged  crags,  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  and  long  ridges  and  spurs  strike 
downward  from  the  sheer  scarp  that 
crowns  the  cafion  of  the  river,  forming 
beautiful  little  glades — sheltered,  sunny, 
clothed  with  sweet  grass — on  which  the 
deer  love  to  feed. 

In  such  a  country  there  was  no  chance 
of  seeing  game  at  any  distance  ;  so  we 
had  to  go  very  cautiously,  examining 
every  sign,  crawling  up  to  every  little 
ridge,  and  inch  by  inch  craning  our 
heads  over  and  peering  into  every  bush 
and  under  every  tree.  In  looking  over 
a  rise  of  ground,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
hunter  to  take  off  his  head-covering  un¬ 
less  he  wears  a  very  tight-fitting  cap.  I 
have  often  laughed  to  see  great  hunters 
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(great  in  their  own  estimation)  raising 
their  heads  most  carefully,  forgetting 
that  a  tall  felt  hat,  some  six  inches 
above  their  eyes,  had  already  been  for 
some  time  in  view  of  the  deer.  Many 
hunters  seem  to  think  that  the  deer  can¬ 
not  see  them  till  they  see  the  deer. 

The  sportsman  cannot  go  too  slowly, 
and  it  is  better  to  hunt  out  one  little 
gully  thoroughly  than  to  cover  miles  of 
ground  in  the  day.  If  he  walks  rapidly 
he  will  scare  heaps  of  deer,  hear  lots  of 
crashing  in  the  trees  and  scattering  of 
stones,  and  perhaps  see  the  whisk  of  a 
white  tail  or  the  glance  of  a  dark  form 
through  the  trees,  but  never  get  a  shot 
for  his  pains.  We  pursued  a  different 
plan — took  each  little  gulch  separately, 
and  carefully  crept  up  it,  searching 
.  every  inch  of  ground,  using  redoubled 
caution  toward  the  end  where  the  bush 
is  thickest,  and  especially  scanning  the 
north  side  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  deer  pre¬ 
fer  lying  on  the  north  side  of  valleys  in 
the  snow,  even  during  the  coldest 
weather,  to  resting  on  the  warm  sunny 
grass  on  the  southern  slopes.  Patiently 
we  worked  ;  but  our  patience  was  not 
well  rewarded,  for  not  a  sign  of  any¬ 
thing  did  we  see  till  our  entirelyfoodless 
stomachs  and  the  nearly  shadowless  trees 
indicated  that  it  was  past  noon.  So  we 
sat  us  down  in  a  nice  little  sheltered 
nook,  from  whence  we  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  and 
gullies  that  led  down  to  the  tortuous  and 
ice-bound  creek,  some  thousands  of  feet 
below  us,  as  well  as  of  the  face  of  the 
mountain  that  reared  itself  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  betook  ourselves  to  food 
and  reflection.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
lie  comfortably  stretched  out  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  to  gaze  with  idle  pleasure 
and  complete  content  upon  grand  and 
varied  scenery.  The  eye,  now  plunging 
into  the  abyss  of  blue  crossed  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  swiftly-moving  clouds,  now  low¬ 
ered  and  resting  on  the  earth,  pauses  for 
a  minute  on  the  dazzling  snow-white 
summits,  then  travels  down  through  dark 
green  pine  woods,  wanders  over  little 
open  glades  or  valleys  gray  with  with¬ 
ered  grass,  glances  at  steep  cliffs  and 
great  riven  masses  of  rock  which  time 
and  weather  have  detached  and  hurled 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  falls  at  last 
upon  the  pale  green  belt  of  aspens  that 
fringes  the  river,  white  with  snow  where 


spanned  wilh  ice,  but  black  as  ink  wheie 
a  rapid  torrent  has  defied  the  frost. 
Nor  is  the  eye  wearied  with  its  journey ; 
for  mountain,  valley,  cliff,  and  glade  are 
so  mingled,  and  are  so  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  with  light  and  shade,  that  one  could 
look  for  hours  without  a  wish  to  move. 
The  mind  goes  half  asleep,  and  wonders 
lazily  whether  its  body  is  really  there  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lead¬ 
ing  a  hunter’s  life,  or  whether  it  is  not 
all  a  dream — a  dream  of  school-boy  days 
which  seemed  at  one  time  so  little  likely 
to  be  realized,  and  yet  which  is  at  length 
fulfilled. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because 
we  were  half  asleep  and  wholly  dream¬ 
ing,  we  were  not  also  keeping  a  sharp 
look-out ;  for  in  a  man  who  is  very  much 
accustomed  to  take  note  of  every  unusual 
object,  of  every  moving  thing,  and  of 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  living  creature — 
more  especially  if  he  has  roamed  much 
on  the  prairies  where  hostile  redskins 
lurk  and  creep — the  faculty  of  observa¬ 
tion  is  so  constantly  exercised  that  it 
becomes  a  habit  unconsciously  used, 
and  he  is  all  the  time  seeing  sights,  and 
hearing  sounds,  and  smelling  smells,  and 
noting  them  down,  and  receiving  all 
kinds  of  impressions  from  all  external  ob¬ 
jects,  without  being  the  least  aware  of  it 
himself.  However,  none  of  our  senses 
were  gratified  by  anything  that  lietok- 
ened  the  presence  of  game,  and,  a/ter 
resting  a  little  while,  we  picked  up  our 
rifles  and  stole  quietly  on  again.  So  we 
crept  and  hunted,  and  hunted  and  crept, 
and  peered  and  whispered,  and  won¬ 
dered  we  saw  nothing,  till  the  pine  trees 
were  casting  long  shadows  to  the  east, 
when  suddenly  Sandie,  who  was  a  pace 
or  two  in  front  of  me,  became  rigid, 
changed  into  a  man  of  stone,  and  then, 
almost  imperceptibly,  a  hair’s-breadth  at 
a  time,  stooped  his  head  and  sank  down. 
If  you  come  suddenly  in  sight  of  game, 
you  should  remain  perfectly  motionless 
for  a  time,  and  sink  out  of  sight  gradu¬ 
ally  ;  for  if  you  drop  down  quickly,  the 
movement  will  startle  it.  Deer  seem  to 
be  short-sighted.  They  do  not  noticffe  a 
man,  even  close  by,  unless  he  moves.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  excited  at  the  sight 
of  game,  and  yet  so  quiet,  as  Sandie. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  fly  to  pieces  ; 
he  seized  my  arm  with  a  grip  like  a  vice, 
and  whispered,  “  Oh,  a  great  stag  with- 
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in  easy  shot  from  the  big  rock  yonder  ! 
He  has  not, seen  me.”  So,  prone  upon 
the  earth,  I  crawled  up  to  the  rock, 
cocked  the  rifle,  drew  a  long  breath, 
raised  myself  into  a  sitting  position,  got 
a  good  sight  on  the  deer,  pulled,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  tum¬ 
bling  headlong  down  the  gulch,  till  he 
stopped  stone  dead  jammed  between  two 
trees. 

Leaving  Sandie  to  prepare  the  stag 
for  transportation,  I  started  off  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  brought  one  of  the 
ponies  down  to  the  carcass.  It  was 
pretty  bad  going  for  a  four-footed  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  Colorado  horses,  if  used  to 
the  mountains,  will  go  almost  anywhere. 
The  way  they  will  climb  up  places,  and 
slither  down  places,  and  pick  their  way 
through  “wind-falls,”  is  marvellous. 
They  seem  to  be  possessed  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  feet,  and  to  put  them  down  al¬ 
ways  exactly  at  the  right  moment  in  the 
right  place.  I  do  not  suppose  they  like 
it,  for  they  groan  and  grunt  the  while  in 
a  most  piteous  manner.  My  pony  was 
sure-footed  and  willing,  and,  moreover, 
was  used  to  pack  game  ;  so  we  had  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  with  him,  and  before  long 
had  the  deer  firmly  secured  on  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  were  well  on  our  way  home.  It 
was  well  for  us  that  we  killed  the  deer 
in  a  comparatively  accessible  place,  or 
we  .should  not  have  got  him  in  that  night 
or  the  next  day.  It  was  almost  dark 
when  ve  topped  the  ridge,  and  could 
look  down  into  the  park  and  see  the 
range  beyond,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
signs  there  to  show  that  a  storm  was  at 
hand.  Right  overhead  the  stars  were 
shining,  but  all  the  sky  to  the  west  was 
one  huge  wall  of  cloud.  Black  Caflon, 
the  caRon  of  the  river,  and  all  the  great 
rents  in  the  range,  were  filled  with  vapor 
and  all  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in 
cloud. 

When  we  left  the  rarche  that  night 
after  a  good  supper,  a  game  of  euchre, 
and  sundry  pipes,  it  was  pitch  dark,  and 
light  flakes  of  snow  were  noiselessly 
floating  down  to  the  earth  ;  and,  when 
we  'got  up  the  next  morning,  behold  ! 
there  was  not  a  thing  to  be  seen. 
Mountains,  ranche-house,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  were  blotted  out  by  a  densely - 
falling  white,  bewildering  mass  of  snow. 
Toward  noon  it  lightened  up  a  little, 
and  great  gray  shapes  of  mountains 


loomed  out  now  and  then  a  shade  dark¬ 
er  than  the  white  wall  that  almost  hid 
them  ;  but  the  weather  was  not  fit  for 
hunting,  and,  as  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done  out  of  doors,  we  made  a  fhe 
of  it,  as  a  French  Canadian  would  say, 
and  devoted  ourselves  to  gun-cleaning 
and  spinning  yarns. 

When  deep  snow  lies  upon  the  higher 
grounds  surrounding  Estes  Park,  wapiti 
come  down  into  the  park  in  considera¬ 
ble  numbers.  The  wapiti  is  a  splendid 
beast,  the  handsomest  by  far  of  all  the 
deer  tribe.  He  is  called  an  elk  in  the 
States — why,  I  do  not  know  ;  for  the 
European  elk  is  identical  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  moose,  and  a  moose  and  a  wapiti 
are  not  the  least  alike.  But  I  presume 
the  wapiti  is  called  by  the  Americans  an 
elk  for  the  same  reason  that  they  call 
thrushes  robins,  and  grouse  partridges. 
The  reason,  I  dare  say,  is  a  good  one, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The 
wapiti  enjoys  a  range  extending  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  northwest  territory  in 
British  i>ossessions  down  to  Texas,  and 
he  formerly  was  found  all  the  way 
across  the  continent  and  in  the  Eastern 
States.  He  is  exactly  like  the  European 
red  deer — only  about  twice  as  large — car¬ 
ries  magnificent  antlers,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  glorious  animal.  Wapiti  are 
very  shy.  They  require  quiet  and  large 
undisturbed  pastures ;  and  they  are 
hunted  with  a  thoughtless  brutality  that 
must  shortly  lead  to  their  extermination 
in  civilized  districts.  They  do  not 
accustom  themselves  to  civilization  as 
easily  as  do  moose  or  antelope,  but  re¬ 
sent  deeply  the  proximity  of  man — that 
is  to  say,  of  civilized  man,  for  Indians 
do  not  interfere  with  them  very  much. 
Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  really  fond 
of  hunting  ;  they  hunt  for  sul)sistence, 
not  for  pleasure,  and  where  buffalo  are 
to  be  found,  never  trouble  their  heads 
about  smaller  game.  Elk  are  plentiful 
in  any  Indian  country  that  suits  them  ; 
in  fact,  as  a  rule,  there  is  very  little  use 
in  hunting  wapiti  in  any  country  that  is 
not  exposed  to  Indian  incursions,  and 
the  more  dangerous  the  country  the 
better  sport  you  are  likely  to  have.  But 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  There 
are  some  places  where  wapiti  may  be 
found  in  quite  sufficient  numbers  to  re¬ 
pay  a  sportsman’s  labor,  and  where  he 
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need  not  incur  the  smallest  risk  to  life 
or  limb.  I  imagine  there  are  more 
wapiti  to  be  found  in  Montana  and  the 
adjacent  territories  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Wapiti  are 
to  be  met  with  in  forests  of  timber, 
among  the  mountains,  and  on  the  tree¬ 
less  prairie.  They  are,  I  think,  most 
numerous  on  the  plains,  but  the  finest 
specimens  are  found  in  limbered  dis¬ 
tricts.  One  might  suppose  that  branch¬ 
ing  antlers  would  cause  inconvenience 
to  an  animal  running  through  the  tangle 
of  a  primeval  forest  ;  but  the  contrary 
appears  to  be  the  case,  for  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  woodland  deer  carry  far  finer 
heads  than  the  stags  of  the  same  species 
that  range  in  open  country.  The  size 
of  the  antlers  depends  entirely  on  the 
food  which  the  animal  can  procure. 
Where  he  is  well  fed,  they  will  be  well 
developed  ;  where  food  is  scarce,  they 
will  be  small.  In  a  timbered  country 
there  is  more  shelter  than  on  the  plains, 
the  grass  is  not  so  deeply  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  and  consequently  food 


is  more  plentiful  at  that  time  of  year, 
and  the  animal  thrives  better.  You 
always  find  heavier  deer  in  woodland 
than  in  an  open  country.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  stags  gather  large  herds  of  hinds 
about  them  ;  about  the  end  of  October 
they  separate,  and  the  big  stags  wander 
off  alone  for  a  while,  and  then  later  on 
join  in  with  the  big  bands  of  hinds  and 
small  stags.  During  the  winter  they 
run  in  great  numbers — it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  herds  of  two  or  three  hundred 
together,  and  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  as 
many  as  a  thousand  different  wapiti 
within  a  week.  A  large  herd  of  these 
grand  animals  is  a  magnificent  sight, 
and  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  They 
are  to  be  killed  either  by  stalking 
them  on  foot,  or  partially  on  foot  and 
partially  on  horseback,  or  by  running 
them  on  horseback  like  buffalo.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill 
wapiti  by  all  these  methods,  and  hope 
to  relate  some  of  my  experiences  in  a 
future  article. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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My  Dear  Friend;  In  my  last*  I 
promised  you  my  next  letter  should  treat 
particularly  of  Turkish  women  and  life 
in  the  harem.  The  subject  is  a  delicate 
and  painful  one — I  must  not  probe  too 
deeply,  nor  extend  my  survey  too  far,  or 
I  should  shock  you  immensely  and  dis¬ 
gust  you  more.  I  can  but  skim  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  dark  waters  that  hide  so  much 
moral  deformity,  and  present  you  with 
a  picture  or  two  from  the  numerous  tab¬ 
leaux  that  illustrate  many  a  dark  tragedy. 

How  the  advance  of  civilization  in 
Turkey  can  be  sanely  looked  for  while 
women  occupy  the  place  of  slaves  is  one 
of  those  problems  I  leave  it  to  philan¬ 
thropists  to  solve.  The  widespread  be¬ 
lief  out  here  is,  that  no  radical  regener¬ 
ation  of  the  young  can  take  place  while 
the  parent  stock  remains. 

But  first  as  to  Turkish  beauties,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  written  and  so 
little  really  known.  Are  they  indeed 
the  houris  we  have  been  taught  to  con¬ 
sider  them  ?  Are  they  the  timid,  gentle. 


*See  the  June  number  of  the  Eclectic. 


gazelle-hke  partners  of  their  jealous 
lords  ?  Alas  !  poets  and  dramatists  have 
very  much  misled  us  ;  their  chief  beauty 
is  in  the  mystery  that  surrounds  them  ; 
and  the  closer  we  see  them,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  morally,  the  less  do  we  admire. 

In  general  they  have  oval  faces,  clear 
olive  skins,  languishing  dark  eyes,  and 
beautiful  hands,  soft  as  velvet  and  white 
as  snow — beyond  this,  nothing.  They 
lack  the  natural  grace  and  pretty  coquetry 
of  our  Levantine  belles,  and  the  firm 
tread,  elegant  manners,  and  becoming 
modesty  of  European  women.  Their 
figures  are  clumsy,  their  features  some¬ 
what  harsh,  their  lips  full  and  often 
thick  ;  they  walk  with  a  roll  (their  legs 
being  bowed),  and  even  their  natural 
attractions  depend  more  or  less  upon 
artificial  aid.  They  quickly  powder  their 
faces,  blacken  their  brows  and  dye  their 
eyelids,  and  lashes,  so  that  when  half 
veiled  by  the  yashmak  screen,  they  are 
certainly  striking,  and  present  a  dazzling 
effect  ;  but  under  other  circumstances 
most  of  them  would  pass  unobserved. 

Many  of  the  children  are  beautiful, 
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with  round,  rosy,  plump  faces,  and  gold¬ 
en  brown  hair  ;  their  dress  is,  however, 
frightful  and  ridiculous  ;  they  wear  wide 
pantaloons,  and  long  skirts  of  some  out¬ 
rageous  color  (often  yellow),  badly  fit¬ 
ting  shoes,  and  a  smartly  colored  cap 
perched  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  The 
yashmak  (or  veil)  worn  by  'I'urkish 
women  was  formerly  made  of  thick  mus¬ 
lin,  and  completely  hid  the  features. 

A  fold  passes  over  the  mouth,  under 
the  chin,  and  is  carried  up  over  the  ears  ; 
a  still  wider  fold  encircles  the  forehead, 
leaving  the  eyes  alone  uncovered,  the 
whole  surmounting  a  gayly-colored  little 
headdress  which  is  ioined  on  to  the  hair 
at  the  back. 

Nowadays  the  yashmak  is  often  com¬ 
posed  of  the  finest  tarlatan,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  features  are  clearly  visible, 
and  much  of  the  illusion  respecting 
Turkish  beauty  has  consequently  been 
dispelled. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
young  and  pretty  women  wear  the  veil 
loosely,  and  of  the  thinnest  material, 
while  the  old  and  ugly  bandage  up  their 
faces  with  jealous  care,  as  though  fearful 
of  the  admiring  glances  of  the  profane. 
The  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercNe,  an 
inordinate  love  of  sweet  food,  etc.,  de¬ 
stroy  their  health,  and  at  thirty  a  Turk¬ 
ish  haurun  is  careworn,  wrinkled,  and 
often  a  confirmed  invalid. 

But  the  Turkish  children,  you  will 
ask  ;  they  at  least  may  be  taught  better 
things  ?  Alas  !  here  is  the  saddest  ques¬ 
tion  of  all.  Many  of  the  advanced  Turks 
now  give  their  girls  a  taste  of  Frank  life. 
Either  they  engage  European  governesses 
for  their  education,  or  they  send  them  to 
a  Christian  school  to  get  a  smattering  of 
the  French  and  English  languages.  But 
at  twelve  years  of  age  this  education 
ceases  abruptly.  They  are  then  shut 
up,  their  countenances  no  longer  visible 
to  men,  and  in  a  few  years  are  married 
to  some  one  whom  probably  they  have 
never  seen.  The  one  panacea  the  law 
has  'bestowed  on  married  women  is 
divorce.  If  not  content  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  may  leave  him,  and  take 
another,  and  another,  although  to  her 
only  one  is  permitted  at  a  time. 

At  five  or  six  years  of  age  the  Turkish 
boy  is  taken  out  of  his  mother’s  hands 
and  put  under  the  control  of  men.  He 
no  longer  owes  her  any  obedience,  and 


in  many  cases  hardly  distinguishes  her 
from  the  other  females  composing  the 
harem.  A  few  years  later  he  passes  at 
once  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
child  to  the  full  demands  of  manhood  ; 
at  seventeen  or  eighteen  a  wife  is  given 
him,  and  his  mother  exercises  over  her 
and  his  offspring  an  authority  to  which 
he  himself  was  never  subject.  Such  is 
the  Turkish  custom. 

The  wife  herself  is  in  no  case  treated 
as  the  friend  or  companion  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  They  never  talk,  go  out,  visit, 
or  eat  together.  They  have  separate 
apartments  both  for  day  and  night.  The 
husband’s  male  friends  are  never  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  women’s  apartments,  nor  of 
course  do  female  visitors  ever  intrude 
into  the  men’s.  The  women  pass  their 
time  in  dressing,  gossiping,  frequenting 
the  bath,  or  in  paying  and  receiving 
visits  among  themselves.  Smoking  is  of 
course  their  universal  passe-temps. 

One  other  diversion  remains  (dear  to 
the  female  heart  of  all  nations) — shop¬ 
ping  ;  and  I  assure  you  this  is  made  no 
light  business  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
most  amusing  sight  to  see  a  company  of 
Turkish  women  at  the  bazaars,  bargain¬ 
ing,  coaxing,  abusing  the  vendor  of  some 
coveted  article  (which  they  never  intend 
to  buy  ).  Many  a  tedious  hour  is  doubt¬ 
less  thus  whiled  away.  The  Turkish 
Avife  has  naturally  not  much  affection  for 
her  husband  ;  she  is  treated  as  part  of 
his  goods  and  chattels,  and  demeans  her¬ 
self  accordingly.  His  theory  being  that 
the  most  exemplary  wife  would  betray 
her  husband  had  she  but  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  she  does  not  care  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  accepts  the  status  assigned  her 
as  she  accepts  her  fate. 

Her  love  of  scandal,  her  proneness  to 
intrigue,  her  hatred  and  jealousy  of 
Christian  women,  are  the  natural  out- 
comings  pf  such  a  narrowed  life.  Tyran¬ 
nized  over  by  her  mother-in-law,  in  turns 
caressed  and  neglected  by  her  capricious 
lord,  lightly  esteemed  by  her  children, 
pitied  or  hated  by  her  slaves  and  attend¬ 
ants,  and  not  finding  in  her  religion  a 
shadow  of  comfort  or  support,  can  we  be 
surprised  that  such  an  unhappy  being 
should  sow  dissensions  in  her  family  and 
be  the  fruitful  source  of  much  misery 
and  crime  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  to  a 
stranger  is  the  little  interest  Turkish 
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women  seem  to  inspire  among  the  gal¬ 
lant  population  of  our  city.  But  such 
strangers  are  perhaps  unaware  of  the 
danger  of  a  word  or  even  of  a  look  ;  a 
prolonged  gaze  into  the  carriage  of  a 
grande  dame  Turque  may  provoke  the 
ire  of  an  attendant  eunuch  and  cause 
him  to  lay  about  right  and  left  the 
heavy  whip  with  which  he  is  often  pro¬ 
vided  ;  but  the  greatest  danger  lies  in 
the  treacherous  encouragement  of  the 
grande  dame  herself. 

Some  years  ago  a  Monsieur  B - ,  a 

young  Frenchman  of  this  town,  became 
enamored  of  one  of  these  veiled  Junos, 
whose  soft  glances  seemed  to  reveal  a 
reciprocal  passion. 

Day  after  day  he  awaited  her  carriage 
at  a  corner  of  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  day  after  day  the  bewitching 
eyes  drew  him  caressingly  to  his  doom. 
Still  no  words  were  exchanged.  Mon¬ 
sieur  B - became  more  and  more  in¬ 

fatuated,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
his  friends,  he  determined  to  carry  on  the 
intrigue  to  the  end,  whatever  that  might 
be.  Patiently  he  bided  his  time  and  his 
opportunity,  nor  were  they  long  in  pre¬ 
senting  themselves.  He  was  rewarded 
one  day  by  seeing  a  tiny  jewelled  hand 
drop  a  billet  from  the  carriage  window, 
which  fluttered  all  unnoticed  to  his 
feet. 

Seizing  the  paper,  the  enraptured 
Frenchman  hurriedly  deciphered  the  few 
words  therein  inscribed.  The  lady  pro¬ 
posed  a  meeting  for  that  same  evening 
in  the  obscure  comer  of  a  large  ceme¬ 
tery.  Monsieur  B - ,  who  had  pa¬ 

tiently  borne  the  quizzing  of  his  friends, 
now  informed  them  of  the  progress  of 
his  adventure.  He  was  again  warned 
against  pursuing  it  farther ;  but  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger  and,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  friend,  repaired  to  the 
rendezvous  at  the  appointed  hour.  He 
was  presently  accosted  by  a  sable  serv¬ 
ant,  exceedingly  well  dressed,  who 
politely  invited  him  to  follow. 

The  two  friends  turned  into  a  deserted 
street  and  arrived  at  a  small  door  which 
led  through  a  covered  yard  to  a  second 
entrance.  This  their  guide  unlocked, 

and  made  a  sign  for  Monsieur  B - ’s 

friend  to  retire.  All  was  silence  and 
darkness  around  ;  the  servant’s  black 
eyes  seemed  to  glance  with  malice  ;  and, 
moved  by  an  undefined  fear,  the  friend 


again  implored  Monsieur  B -  to  re¬ 

turn. 

“  Bah  !”  returned  this  gentleman, 

"  it  is  too  late  ;  besides,  what  is  there 
to  fear  when  things  are  managed  so 
easily  ?” 

The  door  closed  upon  the  audacious 
Frenchman,  but  the  fears  of  his  friends 
were  prophetic — he  was  never  seen  by 
them  again. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  learn  his 
fate,  and  large  bribes  were  freely  given 
for  this  object.  A  hint  was  received 
that  he  had  been  conveyed  beyond  the 
frontier,  but  all  trace  of  him  was  lost, 
and  no  further  clue  was  ever  obtained  as 
to  his  disappearance.  One  or  two  of 
such  adventures  are  enough  to  damp  the 
ardor  of  the  boldest  Lovelace,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  other  examples  have  not  been 
wanting. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me 
by  a  lady  who  personally  knew  some  of 
the  parties  concerned.  A  certain  rich 
Turk,  somewhat  past  middle  age,  whom 
I  will  call  Selim  Bey,  occupied  a  hand¬ 
some  palace  at  Stamboul.  His  first  wife 
had  died,  leaving  him  with  two  children, 
who  at  an  early  age  had  been  put  under 
the  charge  of  a  young  English  lady,  a 
Miss  Blackley,  who  with  them  occupied 
a  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Bey’s  palace. 
The  Bey’s  second  wife  (for  he  had  but 
one)  was  a  handsome,  passionate  woman, 
whose  extravagant  caprices  were  the 
cause  of  continual  scandals,  and  who, 
it  was  reported,  domineered  over  the  too 
easy  nature  of  her  lord.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  Hourrem  Hanoum  had  prayed 
Miss  Blackley  to  deliver  certain  letters 
to  their  destination  (for  the  latter  was  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  the  palace  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  other  fete  days)  ;  but  Miss 
Blackley,  not  wishing  to  be  made  a  party 
to  any  clandestine  correspondence,  had 
hitherto  excused  herself,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  she  had  avoided  any  open 
rupture  with  the  Hanoum. 

One  evening  she  was  surprised  by  the 
sudden  entrance  into  her  apartment  of 
Hourrem’s  favorite  slave,  named  Ad6vi6. 
Bathed  in  tears,  she  bitterly  complained 
of  the  ill-usage  of  her  mistress,  declaring 
she  felt  ready  to  faint.  Miss  Blackley 
soothed  her  as  she  would  have  tried  to 
soothe  a  child,  and  sought  to  calm  her 
excitement  by  giving  her  a  potion,  which 
soon  had  the  desired  effect. 
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The  girl,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  contri*  plot,  and  besought  him  to  have  pity  on 


tion,  then  exclaimed  :  “  Will  you  tell  the 
English  Pacha  not  to  come  here  to¬ 
night  ?” 

“What  English  Pacha?”  exclaimed 
Miss  Blackley,  astounded. 

“  The  tall,  fair  Englishman  with  the 
golden  beard.  He  will  come  here  to¬ 
night,  for  they  have  sent  him  a  rope  and 
a  key  ;  but  to-morrow  they  will  put  the 
rope  round  his  neck,  shave  his  head  and 
his  beard,  and  dressing  him  in  women’s 
clothes,  they  will  lead  him  outside  the 
city  on  to  the  hills,  and  there  beat  him 
like  a  dog.” 

The  astonished  Miss  Blackley,  by 
adroit  questioning,  convinced  herself  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  soon 
mastered  the  whole  plot.  An  English¬ 
man,  seduced  by  Hourrem’s  soft  glances, 
had  had  the  imprudence  to  accept  her 
invitation  to  the  palace,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  that  evening  was  to  open  a  door 
in  the  outer  garden-wall,  the  key  of 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  Her 
major-domo  (whom  she  had  won  by  a 
bribe)  was  to  meet  him  there,  and  then 
escort  him  to  her  apartments.  After 
some  hours  of  amusement  and  feasting, 
he  was  to  be  made  the  laughing-stock  of 
herself  and  her  women  by  being  treated 
in  the  way  described  by  the  slave,  and 
finally  he  was  to  given  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Youssouf  (a  powerful  eunuch) 
and  conveyed  at  early  dawn  to  the  bare 
hills  of  Fundoucli. 

It  was  now  eight  o’clock,  and  but  one 
short  hour  remained  for  Miss  Blackley 
to  think  and  act.  She  was  horror-struck 
at  the  probable  fate  of  her  countryman, 
for  she  knew  that  evil  passions  once 
aroused  may  be  carried  to  the  verge  of 
madness,  and  she  dared  not  surmise 
what  might  happen  should  the  golden* 
bearded  Englishman  dare  to  offer  any 
resistance  to  his  tormentors. 

But  how  was  she  to  circumvent  their 
designs  ?  Not  a  single  way  of  escape 
seemed  op>en.  The  minutes  passed  and 
her  bewildered  mind  could  plan  no 
remedy.  She  took  a  desperate  resolu¬ 
tion.  Summoning  her  private  attendant, 
she  sent  him  to  beg  the  Bey  to  grant  her 
an  immediate  interview.  Fortunately, 
the  Bey  consented,  and  in  a  few  more 
minutes  she  found  herself  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  Summoning  all  her  courage  she 
briefly  related  to  him  the  details  of  the 


her  countryman. 

The  Bey  listened  in  ominous  silence. 
After  a  long  interval  he  abruptly  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  By  Allah  !  the  son  of  a  dog 
shall  die.” 

Roused  to  a  terrible  fear  by  these 
coldly-pronounced  words.  Miss  Blackley 
seized  the  Bey’s  hand,  which  she  kissed 
distractedly,  and  pleaded  eloquently  on 
the  stranger’s  behalf.  She  reminded  the 
Bey  of  the  length  of  time  she  had  been 
under  his  roof  ;  of  the  care  she  had  had 
of  his  children  ;  of  the  few  demands  she 
had  made  on  his  generosity — “  For  Afr 
sake”  she  entreated  the  Englishman 
might  be  spared. 

After  another  painful  pause  the  Bey 
replied  :  “  They  say  that  Englishwomen 
are  cold  it  is  false.  When  it  is  to  win 
the  favor  of  a  handsome  young  lover, 
they  grow  warm  as  summer’s  noon.” 

Miss  Blackley  felt  the  implied  re¬ 
proach,  but  not  allowing  herself  to  be 
turned  from  her  purpose  she  answered 
promptly  :  "I  never  wish  to  see  this 
young  man,  nor  do  I  even  know  his 
name,  but  as  we  are  of  the  same  nation 
his  honor  is  not  indifferent  to  me  ;  for 
that  reason  I  trusted  to  your  generosity, 
and  believed  that  you  would  pardon  the 
crime  that,  owing  to  me,  he  will  not  have 
committed  !” 

The  Bey  was  struck.  He  lifted  his 
hand  in  token  of  acquiescence.  “  Pek^, 
peke”  (very  well),  "  the  young  man  shall 
sup  with  me  instead  of  witfl  Hourrem. 
I  promise  you  a  hair  of  his  head  shall 
not  be  harmed.  I  will  send  him  back 
from  whence  he  came,  but  I  hope  he  will 
learn  not  to  meddle  with  the  wives  of 
other  men  again.” 

Miss  Blackley  warmly  thanked  the 
Bey,  and  then  precipitately  withdrew, 
fearing  the  pardon  might  be  revoked. 

The  night  passed  tranquilly  enough, 
and  Miss  Blackley  might  have  thought 
the  whole  affair  akin  to  a  midsummer 
night’s  dream,  but  for  two  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  next  day  Selim  Bey  sent  a  most 
exquisitely  embroidered  purse,  full  of 
gold  pieces,  to  the  young  lady  who  had 
saved  the  harem  from  scandal  and  relied 
so  flatteringly  on  his  generosity  ;  and 
though  the  present  caused  ablush  to  rise 
to  her  cheeks,  my  countrywoman  be¬ 
haved  with  no  little  delicacy  and  tact. 
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She  wrote  the  Bey  a  few  polite  lines  in 
French,  in  which  she  thanked  him  for 
his  liberality  ;  and  enclosing  the  money 
in  a  little  bag,  she  begged  him  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  sum  among  the  poor  and  dis¬ 
tressed  in  Stamboul  in  her  name.  “  The 
purse,”  she  added,  ”  shall  ever  be  prized 
as  a  souvenir  of  your  magnanimity  to  my 
countryman  and  your  generosity  to  me.  ” 
About  a  week  after  these  events  a  char¬ 
acteristic  letter  was  put  into  Miss  Black¬ 
ley’s  hands  : 

“  Aden,  June  3. 

“  Mr.  E.  Jones  presents  his  warmest 
thanks  to  Miss  Blackley  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  she  interested  herself 
on  his  behalf.  He  regrets  that  Selim 
Bey  insisted  on  his  immediate  departure 
from  Constantinople,  or  he  would  have 
paid  his  respects  in  person.  He  will 
ever  remember  her  name  with  gratitude, 
and  at  some  future  time  (however  dis¬ 
tant  the  day)  should  she  be  in  want  of  a 


friend,  he  sincerely  hopes  she  will  com¬ 
municate  with  E.  Jones,  at  the  banking 
firm  of  S - ,  City,  London.” 

If  Mr.  E.  Jones  should  recognize  him¬ 
self  as  the  hero  of  this  story,  I  hope  he 
will  forgive  its  publication  as  freely  as 
he  was  therein  forgiven. 

One  word  of  caution  would  I  add  as  a 
postcript  to  this  letter,  the  result  of  my 
<nvn  particular  experience.  Should  you 
know  of  any  adventurous  damsel,  anx¬ 
ious  to  test  the  truth  of  these  harem 
stories,  and  fascinated  by  the  accounts 
of  the  capricious  generosity  of  the  Turks, 
as  also  of  well-filled  purses  to  be  had  al¬ 
most  for  nothing — dissuade  her,  as  you 
love  her,  from  entering  upon  such  a  de¬ 
moralizing  career.  Rare  is  it  indeed 
that  the  purest  mind,  constantly  exposed 
to  the  contaminating  influence  of  such 
surroundings,  does  not  itself  become  de¬ 
filed. —  Temple  Bar. 


HYPNOTISM.* 
BY  G.  J.  ROMANES. 


Considering  the  length  of  time  that 
so-called  "animal  magnetism,”  “mes¬ 
merism,”  or  “  electro-biology”  has  been 
before  the  world,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  inviting  a  field  of  physiolo¬ 
gical  inquiry  should  have  been  so  long 
allowed  to  lie  fallow.  A  few  scientific 
men  in  France  and  Germany  have  in¬ 
deed,  from  time  to  time,  made  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  on  what  Preyer  has  called  the 
“  Kataplectic  state”  as  artificially  in¬ 
duced  in  human  beings  and  sundry 
species  of  animals ;  but  anything  re¬ 
sembling  a  systematic  investigation  of 
the  remarkable  facts  of  mesmerism  has 
not  hitherto  been  attempted  by  any 
physiologist  in  our  generation.  'I'he 
scientific  world  will,  therefore,  give  a 
more  than  usually  hearty  ift  elcome  to  a 
treatise  which  has  just  been  published 
upon  the  subject  by  a  man  so  eminent 
as  Heidenhain.  The  research  of  which 
this  treatise  is  the  outcome  is  in  every 


*  Der  sogenannte  tkietische  Magnetismus. 
Physiologiicbe  Beobachtungen,  von  Dr.  Ru- 
IK)LF  Heidenhain,  ord.  Professor  der  Phy¬ 
siologic  und  Director  der  physiologischen  In¬ 
stitutes  zu  Breslau.  (Breitkopf  und  Hilrtel, 
Leipsic,  t88o.) 


way  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author  ; 
for  it  serves  not  only  to  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  and  systematic  body  of  care¬ 
fully  observed  facts,  but  also  to  lead  the 
way  for  an  indefinite  amount  of  further 
inquiry  along  the  lines  that  it  has  opened 

”P-  .  .  ... 

Heidenhain  conducted  his  investiga¬ 
tions  on  medical  men  and  students  as 
his  subjects,  one  of  them  being  his 
brother.  He  found  that  in  the  first  or 
least  profound  stage  of  hypnotism,  the 
patient,  on  being  awakened,  can  remem- , 
ber  all  that  happened  during  the  state  of 
mesmeric  sleep  ;  on  awakening  trom  the 
second  or  more  profound  stage,  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  only  partially  recollect  what 
has  happened  ;  while  in  the  third,  or 
most  profound  stage,  all  power  of  sub¬ 
sequent  recollection  is  lost.  But  during 
even  the  most  profound  stage,  the  power 
of  sensory  perception  remains.  The 
condition  of  the  patient  is  then  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  reception  of  sensory 
impressions  is  concerned,  as  that  of  a 
man  whose  attention  is  absorbed  or  dis¬ 
tracted  ;  he  sees  sights,  hears  sounds, 
etc.,  without  knowing  that  he  sees  or 
heats  them,  and  he  cannot  afterward  re- 
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collect  the  impressions  that  were  made. 
But  the  less  profound  stages  of  hypno¬ 
tism  are  paralleled  by  those  less  profound 
conditions  of  reverie  in  which  a  passing 
sight  or  sound,  although  not  noticed  at 
the  time,  may  be  subsequently  recalled 
by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Further  on  in 
his  treatise  Heidenhain  tells  us  that  even 
when  all  memory  of  what  has  passed 
during  the  hypnotic  state  is  absent  on 
awakening,  it  may  be  aroused  by  giving 
the  patient  a  clue,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
a  forgotten  dream.  This  clue  may  con¬ 
sist  only  of  a  single  word  in  a  sentence. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  line  of  potry  is 
read  to  a  patient  during  his  sleep,  the 
whole  line  may  sometimes  be  recalled  to 
his  memory,  when  awake,  by  repeating 
a  single  word  of  the  line.  Again,  we 
know  from  daily  experience  that  the 
most  complicated  neuro-muscular 
actions — such  as  those  required  for 
piano-playing — become  by  frequent  re¬ 
petition  “  mechanical,”  or  performed 
without  consciousness  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  result  is  achieved.  So  it  is  in 
the  case  of  hypnotism.  Actions  which 
have  been  previously  rendered  mechani¬ 
cal  by  long  habit  are,  in  the  state  of 
hypnotism,  performed  automatically  in 
response  to  their  appropriate  stimuli. 
There  being  a  strong  tendency  to  imi¬ 
tate  movements,  these  appropriate  stim¬ 
uli  may  consist  in  the  operator  himself 
performing  the  movements.  Thus,  when 
Heidenhain  held  his  hst  before  his 
hypnotized  subject’s  face,  his  subject 
immediately  imitated  the  movement  ; 
when  he  opened  his  hand,  his  subject  did 
the  same,  provided  that  his  hand  was 
visible  to  his  subject  at  the  time.  Also, 
when  he  clattered  his  teeth,  the  hypno¬ 
tized  patient  repeated  the  movement, 
even  though  the  patient  could  only  hear, 
and  not  see,  the  movement ;  similarly, 
the  patient  would  follow  him  about  the 
room,  provided  that  in  walking  he  made 
sufficient  noise  to  constitute  a  stimulus 
to  automatic  walking  on  the  part  of  his 
patient.  In  order  to  constitute  stimuli 
to  such  automatic  movements,  the 
sounds  or  gestures  must  stand  in  some 
such  customary  relation  to  the  move¬ 
ments,  that  the  occurrence  of  the  former 
naturally  suggests  the  latter 

Another  characteristic  of  the  hypnotic  • 
state  is  that  of  an  extraordinary  exalta¬ 
tion  of  sensibility,  so  that  stimuli  of  vari¬ 


ous  kinds,  though  much  too  feeble  to 
evoke  any  response  in  the  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nervous  system,  are  effec¬ 
tive  as  stimuli  in  the  hypnotic  condition. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  state  of  exalted 
sensibility  should  be  accompanied  by 
what  appears  to  be  a  lowered,  or  even  a 
dormant,  state  of  consciousness.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  this  exaltation  of 
sensibility  does  not  appear  to  take  place 
with  what  may  be  called  a  proportional 
reference  to  all  kinds  of  stimuli.  In¬ 
deed,  far  from  there  being  any  such  pro¬ 
portional  reference,  the  greatly  exalted 
state  of  sensibility  toward  slight  stimuli 
is  accompanied  by  a  greatly  diminished 
state  of  excitability  toward  strong  stim¬ 
uli.  Thus,  deeply  hypnotized  persons 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  cut,  or  burn¬ 
ed,  or  to  have  pins  stuck,  into  their  flesh, 
without  showing  the  smallest  signs  of 
discomfort.  Heidenhain  is  careful  to 
point  out  the  interesting  similiarity,  if 
not  identity,  between  this  condition  and 
that  which  sometimes  occurs  in  certain 
pathological  derangements  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  as  well  as  in  a  certain 
stage  of  anaesthesia,  wherein  the  patient 
is  able  to  feel  the  contact  of  the  surgical 
instruments,  while  quite  insensible  to 
any  pain  produced  by  the  cutting  of  his 
flesh.  Reflex  sensibility,  or  sensibility 
conducing  to  reflex  movements,  also 
undergoes  a  change,  and  it  does  so  in 
the  direction  of  increase,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  from  the  consideration  that  with 
the  temporary  abolition  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  inhibitory  influence,  which 
we  know  the  higher  nerve-centres  to  be 
capable  of  exerting  upon  the  lower,  is 
presumably  suspended.  But  quite  un¬ 
anticipated  is  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  state  of  exalted  reflex  excitability 
may  persist  for  several  days — perhaps 
for  a  week — after  a  man  has  been  aroused 
from  .1  state  of  profound  hypnotism. 
Thus,  Ur.  Krener,  after  having  been 
hypnotized  by  Professor  Heidenhain, 
and  while  asleep  made  to  bend  his  arm 
twice,  for  several  days  afterward  was  un¬ 
able  again  to  straighten  it,  on  account  of 
the  flexor  muscles  continuing  in  a  state 
of  tonic  contraction,  or  cramp.  In  these 
experiments  Heidenhain  found  that  a 
very  gentle  stimulation  of  the  skin  caused 
only  the  muscles  lying  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  seat  of  stimulation  to  contract, 
and  that  on  progressively  increasing  the 
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strength  of  the  stimulus  its  effect  pro¬ 
gressively  spread  to  muscles  and  to  mus¬ 
cle-groups  farther  and  farther  removed 
from  the  seat  of  stimulation.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  that  this  progressive  spread  of 
stimulation  follows  almost  exactly  Pro¬ 
fessor  PHUger's  Law  of  Irradiation. 
But  the  rate  at  which  a  reflex  excitation 
is  propagated  through  the  central  nerve- 
organs  is  very  slow,  as  compared  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  such  propagation 
takes  place  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Moreover,  the  muscles  are  prone  to  go 
into  tonic  contraction,  rather  than  to 
respond  to  a  stimulus  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  whole  hypnotic  condition 
thus  so  strongly  resembles  that  of  cata¬ 
lepsy  that  Heidenhain  regards  the 
former  as  nothing  other  than  the  latter 
artificially  induced.  In  the  case  of 
strong  persons  this  tonic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  may  make  the  body  as  stiff 
as  a  board,  so  that,  if  a  man  is  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position  by  his  head  and 
his  feet  only,  one  may  stand  upon  his 
stomach  without  causing  the  body  to 
yield.  The  rate  of  breathing  has  been 
seen  by  Heidenhain  to  be  increased 
fourfold,  and  the  pulse  also  to  be  accel¬ 
erated,  though  not  in  so  considerable  a 
degree. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  conditions  which 
induce  the  state  of  hypnotism,  Heiden¬ 
hain  begins  by  dismissing  all  ideas  of  any 
special  “  force”  as  required  to  produce 
or  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  has  witnessed.  He  does  not 
doubt  that  some  persons  are  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  than  others  to  the  influences 
which  induce  the  hypnotic  state,  and. he 
thinks  that  this  susceptibility  is  greatest 
in  persons  of  high  nervous  sensibility. 
These  “  influences”  may  be  of  various 
kinds  ;  such  as  looking  continuously  at  a 
small  bright  object,  listening  continu¬ 
ously  to  a  monotonous  sound,  submitting 
to  gently  and  continuously  stroked 
upon  the  skin,  etc.,  the  common  peculi¬ 
arity  of  all  the  influences  which  may  in¬ 
duce  the  hypnotic  state  being  that  they 
are  sensory  stimuli  of  a  gentle,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  monotonous  kind.  Awakening 
may  be  produced  by  suddenly  blowing 
upon  the  face,  slapping  the  hand,  scream¬ 
ing  in  the  ear,  etc.,  and  even  by  the 
change  of  stimulus  proceeding  from  the 
retina  which  is  caused'by  a  person  other 
than  the  operator  suddenly  taking  his 


place  before  the  patient.  On  the  whole, 
the  hypnotic  condition  may  be  induced 
in  susceptible  persons  by  a  feeble,  con¬ 
tinued,  and  regular  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  of  touch,  sight,  or  hearing  ;  and 
may  be  tenninated  by  a  strong  or  sud¬ 
den  change  in  the  stimulation  of  these 
same  nerves. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the 
hypnotic  state  which  Heidenhain  ven¬ 
tures  to  suggest  is  that  a  stimulus  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
hibiting  the  functions  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  is  known  to  occur  in  several 
other  cases  which  he  quotes  of  ganglionic 
action  being  inhibited  by  certain  kinds 
of  stimuli  operating  upon  their  sensory 
nerves. 

In  a  more  recent  paper,  embodying 
the  results  of  a  further  investigation  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  P.  Grutzner, 
Heidenhain  gives  us  the  following  sup¬ 
plementary  information. 

The  muscles  which  are  earliest  affected 
are  those  of  the  eyelids  ;  the  patient  is 
unable  to  open  his  closed  eyes  by  any 
effort  of  his  will.  Next,  the  affection 
extends  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  jaw,  then  to  the  arms,  trunk, 
and  legs.  But  even  when  so  many  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  will,  conscious¬ 
ness  may  remain  intact.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  hypnotic  sleep  comes  on 
earlier. 

Imitative  movements  become  more 
and  more  certain  the  more  they  are  prac¬ 
tised,  so  that  at  last  they  may  be  invari¬ 
able  and  wonderfully  precise,  extending 
to  the  least  striking  or  conspicuous  of 
the  changes  of  attitude  and  general 
movements  of  the  operator.  Professor 
Berger  observed  that  when  pressure  is 
exerted  with  the  hand  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck  upon  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  patient  will 
begin  to  imitate  spoken  words.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  or  not  the  words 
make  sense,  or  whether  they  belong  to  a 
known  or  to  an  unknown  language.  The 
tone  in  which  the  imitation  is  made  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  for 
the  same  individual  is  always  constant. 
In  one  case  it  was  a  hollow  tone,  “  like 
a  voice  from  the  grave  in  another  al¬ 
most  a  whispei',  and  so  on.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  tone  is  continued  in  one 
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kind — i.e.,  it  is  monotonous.  Further 
experiments  showed  that  pressure  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  was  not  the  only  means 
whereby  imitative  speaking  could  be  in¬ 
duced,  but  that  the  latter  would  follow 
with  equal  certainty  and  precision  if  the 
experimenter  spoke  against  the  nape  of 
the  neck — especially  if  he  directed  his 
words  upon  it  by  means  of  a  sound-fun¬ 
nel.  A  similar  result  followed  if  the 
words  were  directed  against  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  It  followed  with  less  cer¬ 
tainty  when  the  words  were  directed 
aganist  the  larynx  or  into  the  open 
mouth,  and  the  patient  remained  quite 
dumb  when  the  words  were  directed  into 
his  ear,  or  upon  any  other  part  of  his 
head.  If  a  tuning-fork  were  substituted 
for  the  voice,  the  note  of  the  fork  would 
be  imitated  by  the  patient  when  the  end 
of  the  fork  was  placed  on  any  of  the  situ¬ 
ations  just  mentioned  as  sensitive.  By 
exploring  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with  a 
tuning-fork,  the  sensitive  area  was  found 
to  begin  about  an  inch  below  the  breast 
bone,  and  from  thence  to  extend  for 
about  two  inches  downward  and  about 
the  same  distance  right  and  left  from  the 
middle  line,  while  the  navel,  breast¬ 
bone,  ribs,  etc.,  were  quite  insensitive. 
Heidenhain  seeks — though  not,  we  think, 
very  successfully — to  explain  this  curious 
distribution  of  areas  sensitive  to  sound 
by  considerations  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  vagus  nerve. 

Next  we  have  a  chapter  on  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  intellectual  faculties  to  the 
will  of  the  operator  which  is  manifested 
by  persons  when  in  a  state  of  hypnotism. 
For  the  manifestation  of  these  phenom¬ 
ena  the  sleep  must  be  less  profound 
than  that  which  is  required  for  produc¬ 
ing  imitative  movements  ;  in  this  stage 
of  hypnotism  the  experimenter  has  not 
only  the  motor  mechanism  on  which  to 
operate,  but  likewise  the  imagination. 
‘‘  Artificial  hallucinations”  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  any  extent  by  rehearsing  to  the 
patient  the  scenes  or  events  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  make  him  imagine.  A 
number  of  interesting  details  of  particu¬ 
lar  cases  are  given,  but  we  have  only 
space  to  repeat  one  of  the  most  curious. 
A  medical  student,  when  hypnotized  in 
the  morning,  had  a  long  and  consecutive 
dream,  in  which  he  imagined  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  that  a 
lion  had  broken  loose,  that  he 'was 


greatly  terrified,  etc.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  he  was  again  hypnotized, 
and  again  had  exactly  the  same  dream. 
Lastly,  at  night,  while  sleeping  normally, 
the  dream  was  a  third  time  repeated. 

A  number  of  experiments  proved  that 
stimulation  of  certain  parts  of  the  skin 
of  hypnotized  persons  is  followed  by 
certain  reflex  movements.  For  instance, 
when  the  skin  of  the  neck  between  the 
fourth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  is 
gently  stroked  with  the  finger,  the  pa¬ 
tient  emits  a  peculiar  sighing  sound. 
The  similarity  of  these  reflex  movements 
to  those  which  occur  in  the  well-known 
"  croak-experiment”  of  Goltz  is  piointed 
out. 

A  number  of  other  experiments  proved 
that  unilateral  hypnotism  might  be  in¬ 
duced  by  gently  and  repeatedly  stroking 
one  side  or  other  of  the  head  and  fore¬ 
head.  The  resulting  hypnotism  mani¬ 
fested  itself  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  was  stroked,  and  affected  both 
the  face  and  limbs.  When  the  left  side 
of  the  head  was  stroked,  there  further 
resulted  all  the  phenomena  of  aphasia, 
which  was  not  the  case  when  the  right 
side  of  the  head  was  stroked.  When  both 
sides  of  the  head  were  stroked,  all  the 
limbs  were  rendered  cataleptic,  but  apha¬ 
sia  did  not  result.  On  placing  the  arms 
in  Mosso’s  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
volume  of  blood,  it  was  found  that  when 
one  arm  was  hypnotized  by  the  unilateral 
method,  its  volume  of  blood  was  much 
diminished,  while  that  of  the  other 
arm  was  increased,  and  that  the  balance 
was  restored  as  soon  as  the  cataleptic 
condition  passed  off.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  consciousness  remained  unaf¬ 
fected,  and  there  were  no  disagreeable 
sensations  experienced  by  the  patient. 
I  some  instances,  however,  the  above 
results  were  equivocal  catalepsy  occur¬ 
ring  on  the  same  side  as  the  stroking,  or 
sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes 
on  the  other.  In  all  cases  of  unilateral 
hypnotism  the  side  affected  as  to  mo¬ 
tion  is  also  affected  as  to  sensation. 
Sense  of  temperature  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  remains  intact  long  after 
sense  of  touch  has  been  abolished.  As 
regards  special  sensation,  the  eye  on  the 
hypnotized  side  is  affected  both  as  to  its 
mechanism  of  accommodation  and  its 
sense  of  color.  While  color-blind  to 
”  objective  colors,”  the  hypnotized  eye 
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will  see  “  subjective  colors”  when  it  is 
gently  pressed  and  the  pressure  suddenly 
removed.  Moreover,  if  a  dose  of  atropin 
be  administered  to  it,  and  if  it  be  then 
from  time  to  time  hypnotized  while  the 
drug  is  gradually  developing  its  influence, 
the  color-sense  will  be  found  to  be  under¬ 
going  a  gradual  chan'ge.  In  the  first 
stage  yellow  appears  gray  with  a  bluish 
tinge,  in  the  second  stage  pure  blue,  in 
the  third  blue  with  a  yellowish  tinge, and 
in  the  fourth  yellow  with  a  light  bluish 
tinge.  The  research  concludes  with 
some  experiments  which  show  that  in 
partly  hypnotized  persons  imitative 
movements  take  place  involuntarily,  and 
persist  until  interrupted  by  a  direct  effort 
of  the  will.  From  this  fact  Heidenhain 
infers  that  the  imitative  movements 
which  occur  in  the  more  profound  stages 
of  hypnotism  are  purely  automatic,  or 
involuntary. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of 
Heidenhain’s  interesting  results,  it  is 
desirable  to  add  that  in  most  of  them  he 
has  been  anticipated  by  the  experiments 
of  Braid.  Braid’s  book  is  now  out  of 
print,  and  as  it  is  not  once  alluded  to  by 
Heidenhain,  we  must  fairly  suppose  that 
he  has  not  read  it.  But  we  should  be 
doing  scant  justice  to  this  book  if  we 


said  merely  that  it  anticipated  nearly  all 
the  observations  above  mentioned.  It 
has  done  much  more  than  this.  In  the 
vast  number  of  careful  experiments 
which  it  records — all  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  in  a  manner  stiictly  scientific 
— it  carried  the  inquiry  into  various  prov¬ 
inces  which  have  not  been  entered  by 
Heidenhain.  Many  of  the  facts  which 
that  inquiry  yielded  appear,  d  priori,  to 
be  almost  incredible  ;  but,  as  their  pains¬ 
taking  investigator  has  had  every  one 
of  his  results  confirmed  by  Heidenhain 
so  far  as  the  latter  physiologist  has  prose¬ 
cuted  his  researches,  it  is  but  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  hitherto  unconfirmed 
observations  deserve  to  be  repeated. 
No  one  can  read  Braid’s  work  without 
being  impressed  by  the  care  and  candor 
with  which,  amid  violent  opposition  from 
all  quarters,  his  investigations  were  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  now,  when,  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  forty  years,  his  results  are  begin 
ning  to  receive  the  confirmation  which 
they  deserve,  the  physiologists  who  yield 
It  ought  not  to  forget  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  the  earliest,  the  most  laborious, 
and  the  hitherto  most  extensive  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  phenomena  of  what  he 
called  Hypnotism.  —  The  Nineteenth 
Cejitury. 


THE  IMPENDING  CRISIS  IN  TURKEY. 

BY  AN  EASTERN  STATES.MAN. 


We  are  approaching  a  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East  the  importance  of 
which  seems  to  be  but  feebly  appre¬ 
hended  in  Europe.  The  great  powers 
have  made  certain  formal  demands  upon 
Turkey,  based  upon  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
They  have  demanded,  in  the  strongest 
terms  known  to  diplomacy,  the  cession 
of  certain  territory  to  Montenegro,  the 
rectification  of  the  (ireek  frontier,  the 
establishment  of  a  reformed  and  autono¬ 
mous  government  in  Macedonia  and 
Armenia.  There  is  no  question  now  of 
the  wisdom  or  the  opportuneness  of 
those  demands.  They  have  been  made 
by  united  Europe,  under  the  lead  of 
England.  Europe  and  Turkey  stand 
face  to  face.  No  compromise  is  possi¬ 
ble.  One  party  or  the  other  must  re¬ 
treat  and  submit.  Any  form  of  com¬ 
promise  Vould  be  a  victory  for  Turkey, 
New  Series.— You  XXXII.,  No.  5 


and  would  demonstrate  her  ability  to  re¬ 
sist  and  defy  the  power  of  Europe.  No 
one  can  blame  the  Sultan  for  holding  out 
to  the  last,  for  successful  resistance  would 
be  a  triumph  such  as  no  Sultan  has  won 
during  the  present  century  ;  and,  in  his 
eyes,  there  is  far  more  at  stake  than  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence. 
With  him  it  is  a  question  of  the  revival 
or  the  destruction  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  the  Caliphat.  This  is  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  so  little  understood  in 
Europe  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Porte 
appears  inexplicable  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  ought  to  be  fully  apprehended  in 
England,  and  probably  it  has  already  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  ministry  in 
its  relations  to  India  and  Central  Asia. 

For  many  years  the  influence  of  the 
Sultan  as  Caliph  of  all  Mussulmans  has 
been  on  the  wane.  It  was  in  its  origin 
40 
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a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans,  which  was  tolerated  by  the 
Mohammedan  world  because  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  these  sovereigns. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  the 
aggressive  forces  of  Islam,  and  on  this 
ground  could  claim  to  be  the  rightful 
heirs  of  the  Caliphat.  But  of  late  years 
the  Ottomans  have  been  giving  way  be¬ 
fore  the  advancing  power  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  since  the  days  of  Mahmoud 
II.  the  Sultans  have  been  forced  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  chiefly  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  civil  rights.  In  these 
neither  the  Mussulmans  of  India  and 
Central  Asia,  nor  the  Arabs  of  Turkey, 
have  any  interest.  For  the  Arabs  the 
Turkish  Sultan  is  doubly  a  usurper. 
He  represents  a  barbarian  horde  which 
has  no  right  to  rule  over  Arabs  either 
in  spiritual  or  temporal  affairs.  This 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Turks  has  been 
gathering  strength  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  for  many  years,  and  nothing  has 
been  wanting  to  secure  their  indepen¬ 
dence  but  the  consent  of  Europe,  or  an 
able  leader.  All  these  countries  are  ripe 
for  rebellion.  The  Mussulmans  of  India 
and  Central  Asia  were  not  hostile  to  the 
Sultan,  but  simply  indifferent.  They 
had  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope 
from  him.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Sultan  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  civil  ruler,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  Turkish  (lovern- 
ment,  under  the  influence  of  Europe, 
might  not  soon  become  a  purely  secular 
government. 

But  the  present  Sultan,  as  soon  as  he 
was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  and  had 
been  saved  from  the  Russians  by  English 
intervention,  adopted  a  new  policy, 
which  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
his  education,  which  had  been  chiefly 
religious,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
perhaps,  the  result  of  his  observation  of 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  empire  under 
European  influence.  He  determined  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  reviving  the 
power  of  the  Caliphat,  and  rousing  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
This  determination  is  the  key  to  most  of 
the  events  of  the  past  year.  It  was  this 
which  led  to  the  arrest  and  condemnation 
of  Dr.  Koelle’s  Khodja,  Achmet,  and 
his  life  was  saved  only  by  the  vigorous  in¬ 
tervention  of  Sir  Henry  Layard.  It  was 
this  which  prompted  the  extraordinary 


decisions  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Ulema 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Khaireddin 
Pacha,  when  it  was  formally  announced 
that  the  Sultan  reigned  as  the  C-aliph  of 
the  Mussulman  world,  that  he  was  bound 
to  sustain  the  Sheraat  as  the  only  law  of 
the  empire,  and  that  he  could  not  dele¬ 
gate  any  part  of  his  authority  to  any 
other  person.  It  was  this  spirit  of  fa¬ 
naticism,  originating  in  the  palace  which 
led  to  the  murder  of  Colonel  Commaroff 
by  one  of  the  Sultan’s  attendants,  and 
which  has  thus  far  protected  the  mur¬ 
derer  against  all  Europe.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  has  manifested  itself  in  the  murder 
of  hundreds  of  Christians  in  and  around 
Constantinople,  for  which  no  Mussulman 
has  yet  been  punished.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Armenians,  which  has  led 
many  calm  and  thoughtful  men  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  deliberate  intention  of  ex¬ 
terminating  them,  has  resulted  from  this 
same  determination  to  restore  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  power  in  -\sia  Minor.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Albanian  agi¬ 
tation  was  more  the  result  of  religious 
than  of  national  propaganda,  although  it 
has  now  assumed  a  national  character 
which,  if  the  Sultan  fails  to  intimidate 
Europe,  will  react  against  his  authority. 
The  events  which  have  transpired  in 
Arabia,  including  especially  the  murder 
of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Caliph  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  trusty  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Sultan  in  his  place,  have 
all  related  to  this  question. 

A  very  vigorous  propaganda  has  betn 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  in  India, 
Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asra  against 
the  English  and  Russian  Governments, 
and  with  the  object  of  bringing  these 
Mohammedans  once  more  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Sultan.  Every  post  that 
goes  from  Constantinople  to  India  carries 
out  numbers  of  incendiary  documents, 
and  there  is  a  continual  going  and  com¬ 
ing  of  emissaries.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  English  and  Russian 
Governments  have  full  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  these  efforts,  and 
they  probably  realize  the  importance  of 
them  in  relation  to  the  pending  contest 
with  the  Sultan. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  action  of  the  European  powers  is  to 
determine  whether  this  effort  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  to  revive  the  influence  of  the  Cali- 
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phat  is  to  succeed  or  fail.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  world  is  hesitating.  The  Arabs 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Caliphat  trans* 
feired  to  Mecca.  In  India  and  Central 
.\sia  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  expect¬ 
ant  attention,  if  I  may  borrow  this  term 
from  Dr.  Carpenter.  In  Turkey  certain 
classes  have  been  reached  by  this  fanati¬ 
cal  revival,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  interests. 
Everything  now  depends  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Caliph  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  strong  enough  to  resist  Europe. 
If  he  is  forced  to  submit  and  yield  to  the 
demands  which  have  been  made  upon 
him  in  regard  to  Montenegro,  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Armenia,  his  influence 
in  India,  Central  Asia,  and  Arabia  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves  will  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
revive  the  old  spirit  of  Moslem  intoler¬ 
ance.  But  if  the  Sultan  can  prove  that 
he  still  has  power  to  resist  and  humiliate 
England  and  Europe,  he  will  accomplish 
his  purpose  and  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  Caliphat.  It  is  not  easy  to  write 
calmly  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such 
a  triumph.  They  will  be  written  in 
blood  only  too  soon,  and  it  is  but  a  poor 
consolation  to  reflect  that  they  will  in 
the  end  rouse  Europe  to  assert  its  power, 
and  piit  a  summary  end  to  the  Caliph 
and  Sultan  together.  There  are  Turks 
in  Constantinople  who  see  as  clearly  as 
any  one  in  Europe  that  this  plan  of  the 
Sultan,  if  successful,  must  result  in  gen¬ 
eral  massacres,  which  will  be  inevitably 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire.  The  Christians  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Macedonia  do  not  look  so 
far  as  this.  They  have  seen  that  the 
temporizing  policy  of  Europe  tor  the 
past  two  years  has  reduced  them  to  a 
condition  far  worse  than  before  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  and  they  see  that  now  nothing 
can  save  them  from  destruction  but  the 
complete  triumph  of  Europe  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  contest  with  the  Sultan.  It  is  this 
agony  of  fear  which  gives  them  courage 
to  cry  out  so  vigorously  for  help,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  They  naturally  do 
not  care  to  pay  the  price  of  extermina¬ 
tion  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Sultan.  They  simply  feel  that  Europe, 
and  especially  England,  is  responsible 
for  their  present  misery,  and  that  their 
only  hope  in  the  future  is  in  European 
intervention  now.  They  feel  that  Eng¬ 


land  ought  never  to  have  destroyed  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Stephano  unless  she  was 
prepared  to  protect  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  herself.  They  believe  that  a 
failure  to  protect  them  now  will  result 
in  their  extermination.  They  have  good 
reason  to  fear.  I  do  not  wish  even  to 
appear  to  exaggerate  the  consequences 
of  a  failure  to  compel  the  Turks  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
as  stated  in  tne  present  demands  of  the 
great  powers.  I  should  prefer  to  under¬ 
state  them  ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
last  year  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  consequences. 
For  years  past  the  Turks  have  been  re¬ 
strained  by  the  fear  of  Europe.  If  this 
fear  is  once  removed  or  seriously  weak¬ 
ened,  the  fanaticism  which  has  been  so 
carefully  cultivated  during  the  past  year 
must  bear  its  natural  fruit — in  plunder, 
oppression,  and  massacre.  The  anarchy 
which  now  prevails  must  become  tenfold 
worse,  for  the  Sultan  will  not  have  the 
iheans,  if  he  has  the  will,  to  preserve 
order.  India  and  Afghanistan  cannot 
fail  to  feel  the  influence  ;  for  fanaticism 
is  contagious,  and,  once  convinced  of 
the  essential  weakness  of  England,  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  would  not  be 
slow  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

In  view  of  these  consequences,  it  seems 
to  me  that  England  must  compel  the 
Sultan  to  submit  to  her  demands,  even 
if  she  has  to  enforce  them  alone.  It  is 
no  desire  to  overthrow  the  Sultan  which 
leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  for  I  have 
always  believed  that  it  was  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  people  of  Turkey,  as  well  as 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  maintain  at 
Constantinople  a  reformed  and  secular¬ 
ized  Sultan,  not  an  irresponsible  Caliph 
administering  the  Sheraat,  but  a  civil 
ruler  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  Europe.  The  only  hope  of  such  a 
result  lies  in  the  firmness  of  England  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Sultan  persists 
in  his  resistance,  as  he  probably  will,  I 
see  no  escape  from  the  use  of  force. 
There  are  many  -ways  in  which  this  may 
be  applied.  A  fleet  might  be  sent  to 
occupy  Constantinople,  and  in  the  end 
this  may  be  necessary  ;  but  it  might  be 
possible  to  impress  the  Sultan  with  the 
determination  of  Europe  to  secure  the 
full  execution  of  its  demands  without 
wounding  his  pride  so  deeply.  It  would 
be  sufficient,  in  all  probability,  to  seize 
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some  of  the  principal  ports,  as  Salonica, 
Smyrna,  and  Beyrout,  and  hold  them  as 
a  guaranty.  A  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided, 
in  the  interest  of  both  countries  and  of 
the  whole  Balkan  peninsula.  This  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  question  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  two  parties  are  Turkey 
on  the  one  hand  and  Europe  on  the 
other,  and  the  demands  made  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  frontier  are  of  no  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  others  in  regard  to 
Macedonia  and  Armenia.  If  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  allowed  to  goto  war,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria  will  be  inevitably  drawn  into 
the  conflict,  and  such  scenes  of  horror 
will  follow  as  Europe  has  not  seen  for 
fifty  years.  The  Armenians  will  have 
no  refuge  except  in  Rus^a,  and  a  Rus¬ 
sian  intervention  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
No  doubt  the  English  Government 
understands  all  this,  and  will  enforce  its 
demands  on  Turkey  unless  it  is  hindered 
by  public  opinion  at  home.  I  am  told 
that  the  English  people  are  heartily  tired 
of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  wish  to  be 
rid  of  it.  So  are  we  m  Turkey,  but 
neither  they  nor  we  can  escape  from  it 
by  closing  our  eyes  and  doing  nothing. 
When  England  assumed  the  respionsi- 
bility  of  destroying  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Stephanos  by  threatening  to  declare  war 
against  Russia,  she  may  have  taken  a 
wise  step,  but,  whether  wise  or  not,  it 
was  a  step  out  upon  a  road  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back  without  shame 
and  disaster.  A  long  distance  has  been 
travelled  since,  but  the  end  is  still  far 
off,  and  can  be  reached  only  by  vigorous 
and  determined  action.  Thus  far  the 
European  concert  has  been  fully  main¬ 
tained  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Goschen  at 
Constantinople.  He  has  neither  quar¬ 
relled  with  his  colleagues  nor  been  sung 
to  sleep  by  the  sirens  of  the  palace,  in 
both  these  respects  contrasting  favorably 
with  his  predecessor,  who  was  perhaps 
too  harshly  judged,  but  who  was  looked 
upon  at  Constantinople  as  having  met 
the  fate  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 
If  the  Sultan  does  not  yield  to  reason  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Goschen,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  more  faith 
in  his  astrologer  and  in  the  fanatics  who 
surround  him  than  he  has  in  the  best  of 
ambassadors.  I  believe  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  concert  will  be  maintained  to  the 


end.  There  is  a  logic  in  events  far  more 
potential  than  the  logic  of  words,  and 
although  Austria  and  Germany  might 
not  have  been  willing  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outset  to  the  use  of  force, 
they  can  hardly  afford  to  leave  it  to  Eng¬ 
land  alone,  or  to  England  and  Russia, 
or  France,  or  Italy,  to  sustain  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  defend  their  influence  in  the 
East.  The  chief  difficulty  is  with  Aus¬ 
tria.  She  has  no  real  sympathy  with 
the  Turks,  and  knows  better  than  any 
other  power  the  present  rottenness  of 
the  empire  and  the  terrible  anarchy 
which  prevails  everywhere  ;  but  she  is 
possessed  by  a  blind  and  unreasoning 
fear  of  Russia.  She  'opposes  every 
change  in  the  East,  lest  it  should  in 
some  way  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Her  theory  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
let  Turkey  die  a  natural  death,  and  her 
statesmen  think  that  the  last  agony  may 
be  prolonged  for  fifty  years.  It  is  very 
easy  for  statesmen  living  in  luxury  and 
security  at  Vienna  to  choose  this  alter¬ 
native,  but  they  have  only  a  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  the  intolerable  suffering  which 
is  involved  in  such  a  lingering  death. 
This  scheme  appears  to  the  people  of 
Turkey — Turks  and  Christians — as  al¬ 
most  diabolical.  Every  man  who  favors 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor  as  a  subject 
of  the  Sultan.  The  policy  of  Austria  is 
a  mistaken  one.  She  no  doubt  has 
good  reason  to  fear  Russia,  but  she  has 
done  more  than  any  other  power  to  in¬ 
crease  the  influence  of  Russia  in  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey.  All  her  interests  should 
lead  her  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
develop  the  prosperity  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  but  her  dog-in-the-manger 
policy  has  roused  the  hatred  and  fear  of 
these  nationalities  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  now  look  upon  Austria  as  their 
worst  enemy,  and  are  the  natural  allies 
of  Russia  against  her.  A  little  friendly 
sympathy  and  aid  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
other  provinces — a  little  vigorous  action 
against  the  Turks  at  the  present  time — 
would  do  more  to  secure  Austria  against 
the  schemes  of  Russia  than  any  Euro¬ 
pean  alliance  which  she  could  form  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  led  by 
England  to  see  this,  and  maintain  the 
European  concert  to  the  end.  But 
whether  this  concert  be  maintained  or 
not,  the  policy  of  England  is  plain.  For 
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her  own  honor,  for  her  own  interest  in 
Turkey  and  in  India,  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffering  j)eople  of  Turkey,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Sultan  himself,  she  must  meet  this 
great  crisis  firmly,  and  complete  the 
work  which  she  has  undertaken. 

After  coercion^  what  next? — If  this 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all  EuroF>ean  re¬ 
sponsibility,  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  any  European  power  to 
act  at  once.  If  the  Eastern  Question 
could  be  settled  with  a  blow,  it  would 
be  struck  at  once  at  any  cost,  with  the 
hearty  applause  of  all  Christendom.  If 
it  was  only  the  Greek  and  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  questions,  a  blow  would  settle 
him.  But  there  is  no  such  way  of  escape 
from  the  Macedonian  and  Armenian 
problems.  Turkey  is  to  be  reformed. 
Her  government  is  to  be  secularized 
and  decentralized.  Security  of  life  and 
property  is  to  be  restored.  The  finances 
are  to  be  put  in  some  sort  of  order. 
These  results  can  only  be  secured  by 
European  aid.  Both  men  and  money 
must  be  supplied,  and  time  must  be 
taken  for  this  work.  A  European  Com¬ 
mission  is  now  elaborating  a  scheme  of 
government  for  Macedonia.  The  am¬ 
bassadors  are  deliberating  over  what  can 
be  done  for  the  Armenians,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  wise  and  just  conclusions 
will  be  reached  by  both  ;  but  if  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  these  plans  is  left  to  the  Turks, 
they  will  inevitably  remain  unexecuted, 
along  with  all  the  elaborate  Hatts  and 
Irad^s  that  have  adorned  the  history  of 
Turkey  since  the  Crimean  war,  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  fireworks 
which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  in  honor  of  the  accession  of  Abd- 
ul-Aziz.  For  an  hour  the  Bosphorus 
was  like  fairyland,  but  it  all  ended  in 
smoke  and  darkness.  If  these  new 
schemes  are  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
pyrotechnic  display  for  the  amusement 
of  Europe,  they  must  be  executed  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  There  will  be  no  escape  from 
some  sort  of  a  European  Commission  at 
Constantinople,  and  some  form  of  Euro¬ 
pean  control  in  certain  provinces,  not  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  but  to 
preserve  it  and  reform  it.  This  neces¬ 
sity  will  be  quite  as  disagreeable  to  the 
European  powers  as  to  the  Sultan,  but 
it  must  be  endured  by  both. 

When  we  speak  of  European  control, 


it  is  not  intended  that  the  actual  admin¬ 
istration  of  any  part  of  the  country 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Europe. 
The  officials  must  be  natives  of  the 
country  who  understand  the  languages 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  there  can 
be  no  sudden  breaking  away  from  old 
forms  and  customs,  unsatisfactory  as 
these  may  appear  to  Europeans.  The 
work  of  Europe  must  be  in  the  way  of 
superintendence,  and  not  of  administra¬ 
tion.  The  plan  of  a  gendarmerie,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Porte,  but  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  practice,  was  a  good 
one,  and  would  have  secured  good  order 
in  the  country,  without  any  interference 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  if  it 
had  not  been  put  aside  because  it  was 
not  consistent  with  his  plan  of  a  revival 
of  Moslem  fanaticism.  The  European 
Commi.ssioners  must  have  real  power 
and  authority  in  their  hands  to  direct 
the  native  officials,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
remove  them,  and  they  must  be  able  to 
carry  out  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted 
for  the  decentralization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  establishment  of  local  self- 
government.  It  may  even  be  necessary 
to  appoint  for  a  time  a  European  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  in  Macedonia  and  Ar¬ 
menia,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  should  be  simple  supervisors. 
There  will  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  except  that  which 
may  arise  at  Constantinople.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  there  if  the  Sultan 
heartily  accepts  the  plan,  and  is  made  to 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  empire  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  faithful  execution.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  Sultan,  and  if 
Europe  once  decides  to  make  him  see 
the  necessity  of  reforming  his  Empire, 
.  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  will  re 
quire  time  and  patience,  but  will  invovle 
no  serious  difficulties.  This  fact  is  fully 
recognized  by  all  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  al¬ 
though  it  is  generally  overlooked  in 
Europe,  where  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  execution  of  reform  is  most  unrea¬ 
sonably  magnified.  There  is  far  more 
inclination  to  reform  among  the  people, 
and  even  among  the  officials,  than  they 
have  credit  for,  but  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  what  reform  means,  or  of 
how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  They 
need  instruction  and  direction. 

Once  bring  the  Sultan  to  terms,  and 
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the  work  is  half  done  :  but  it  is  very 
essential  that  the  European  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  for  this  task  should 
be  not  only  able,  but  upright  men.  The 
Sultan  has  no  little  reason  to  fear  an  in¬ 
road  of  foreign  officials.  His  experi¬ 
ence  of  foreigners  has  been  anything  but 
reassuring.  Occasionally  an  honest  man 
has  come  to  Turkey  to  execute  some 
public  work,  but  in  most  cases — as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Koumelian 
railways — the  Turks  feel  that  they  have 
been  imposed  up)on  and  plundered  with¬ 
out  mercy.  The  European  powers  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  to  appoint  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  high  character,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  men  who  will  be  inspired  by  some 
higher  motive  than  a  high  salary.  Such 
men  will  at  once  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  people,  both  Turks  and 
Christians,  and  their  work  will  be  easy. 

The  present  crisis  in  Turkey  relates  to 
four  demands,  which  are  based  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  but  another  question 
is  attracting  the  serious  attention  of 
Europe,  which  is  so  closely  connected 
w'ith  these  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
This  is  the  Bulgarian  question.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin,  following  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  between  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  and  Count  Schouvaloff,  divided 
Bulgaria  into  three  parts — giving  free¬ 
dom  to  one,  partial  emancipation  to 
Eastern  Koumelia,  and  leaving  Mace¬ 
donia  to  be  reformed  by  the  Turks. 
They  were  probably  induced  to  take  this 
step  under  the  impression  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  in  the  latter  prov¬ 
inces  were  not  Bulgarians.  It  is  now 
agreed  by  all  that  three  fourths  of  the 
population  in  Eastern  Koumelia  is  Bul¬ 
garian,  and  no  one  is  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  province  is  determined  to  annex 
itself  to  the  principality  of  Bulgaria.  All 
Europe  foresaw  almost  immediately  after 
the  Congress  that  at  some  time  this  union 
was  inevitable ;  and  when  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  made  the  toUr  of  the  courts  of 
Europe  before  going  to  Bulgaria,  he  was 
everywhere  assured  that  the  union  was 
only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity. 
It  was  in  view  of  these  assurances  that 
he  accepted  the  throne.  The  Bulgari¬ 
ans  appear  to  think  that  the  opportune 
moment  is  at  hand,  and  openly  pro¬ 
claim  their  intention  to  profit  by  it. 
This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be 
shared  by  the  great  powers,  and  various 


reasons  are  given  why  the  Bulgarians 
should  wait  for  a  more  convenient  op¬ 
portunity.  The  reason  given  by  Eng¬ 
land  is  certainly  a  good  one,  although  it 
may  not  apply  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  It  is  said  that  while  the  great 
powers  are  trying  to  persuade  the  Turks 
to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  encourage  the 
Bulgarians  to  disregard  an  important 
provision  of  that  treaty.  Russia  fully 
sustains  this  view  of  the  case,  and  has 
used  her  influence  to  keep  the  Bulgarians 
quiet.  If  the  Sultan  yields  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  powers,  without  the  use 
of  force  on  their  part,  the  Bulgarians 
will  no  doubt  submit  to  this  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  thve  is  war,  they  can 
hardly  be  restrained,  for  they  say  with 
truth  that  while  Turkey  was  a  party  to 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  is  consequently 
bound  by  its  provisions,  they  were  not 
represented  at  the  Congress  in  any  way 
whatever,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  treaty  except  as  they  solemnly  pro¬ 
tested  against  its  unreasonable  violation 
of  their  rights.  They  owe  nothing  to 
the  Congress  of  Berlin.  It  simply  de¬ 
prived  them  of  the  liberty  which  Turkey 
had  agreed  to  give  them  in  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Stephanos.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
and  no  one  in  England  will  blame  the 
Bulgarians  for  annexing  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  as  soon  as  they  can  do  it  without 
danger  to  themselves  or  to  Europe.  The 
only  power  really  opposed  to  a  speedy 
realization  of  this  union  is  Austria,  and 
Austria  objects  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
■Bulgaria  is  now  completely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Russia.  She  does  not  object 
to  the  union  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  and  Macedonia,  but  she  objects 
to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Russian 
outpost  just  at  her  back  door.  There 
is  some  plausibility  in  this  objection. 
Bulgaria  is  very  much  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Russia,  but  the  Bulgarians  have 
a  very  good  answer  to  this  objection 
also.  They  say.  We  have  no  desire  to 
be  the  tool  of  Russia.  We  do  not  care 
to  play  the  game  of  Russia.  In  fact,  we 
are  afraid  of  her,  and  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  find  some  other  powerful  friends  : 
but  we  owe  all  the  liberty  we  have  to  the 
Emperor.  We  have  sought  in  vain  for 
support  and  friendship  at  Vienna.  It  is 
not  our  fault  if  we  are  not  as  much  under 
the  protection  of  Austria  as  of  Russia. 
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We  are  forced  to  depend  upon  those 
who  are  willing  to  help  us.  If  Austria, 
or  England,  or  France  will  now  come  to 
our  aid,  we  will  give  them  their  full  share 
of  our  gratitude,  and  trust  them  as  much 
as  we  do  Russia.  This  is  certainly  very 
reasonable.  A  united  Bulgaria,  owing 
its  completion  to  the  friendship  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  would  be  very  much  less  an  out¬ 
post  of  Russia  than  the  principality 
now  is. 

Turkey,  of  course,  objects  tothe'pro- 
posed  union,  but  she  does  so  rather  as  a 
formality  than  otherwise,  for  Eastern 
Roumelia  is  already  as  much  lost  to  her 
as  it  would  be  after  its  annexation,  and 
the  extension  of  the  principality  on  this 
side  the  Balkans,  with  the  removal  of 
the  special  European  protectorate  over 
Eastern  Roumelia,  would  bring  Bulgaria 
far  more  under  the  control  of  Turkey 
than  it  is  now,  for  there  is  no  natural 
frontier,  and  there  are  defensible  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  side  of  Eastern  Roumelia 
next  to  Turkey,  It  is  an  open  plain  as 
far  as  the  Balkans,  and,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  Turkey  would  rather  gain 
than  lose  by  its  annexation  to  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  the  right  to  unite  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  which  are  some  of  them  very 
cogent.  They  are  really  one  people,  and 
are  closely  connected  in  all  the  relations 
of  life — by  iniermarriage,  by  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  Church  under  the  same 
ecclesiastical  authority,  by  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  by  the  most  intimate 
and  complicated  business  relations,  and 
by  all  their  national  hopes  and  aspi¬ 
rations.  They  are  so  absolutely  one 
that  their  division  into  two  States  is  a 
source  of  daily  difficulty  and  annoyance. 
It  is  not  simply  an  idea  or  an  ambition, 
but  a  matter  of  practical  convenience, 
a  social  and  commercial  necessity. 

They  complain  also  that  the  expense 
of  maintaining  two  governments  is  op¬ 
pressive  and  almost  intolerable,  and 
there  is  a  still  greater  scarcity  of  men 
than  of  money.  Even  if  they  were 
united  they  would  find  it  very  difficult, 
for  many  years  to  come,  to  find  men 
tjualified  to  fill  the  high  pmsts  of  State, 
and  as  it  is  now  their  condition  is  pitiable. 
They  complain  also  that  their  present 
unsettled  state  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  expend  large  sums  in  maintain¬ 
ing  military  forces  which  might  be 


greatly  reduced  if  they  were  united,  and 
that  they  need  this  money  for  the  more 
important  purposes  of  educating  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  developing  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  all  these  inevitable  evils, 
they  complain  of  many  other  things 
which  result  from  the  peculiar  relations 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  the  unnecessary  obstacles 
which  the  Turks  throw  in  the  way  of 
their  administration.  There  are  con¬ 
stant  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
and  of  the  Greeks  to  create  disturbances 
in  the  province,  and  embarrass  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  hope  of  breaking  down 
the  Bulgarian  rule,  which  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  large  Bulgarian  majority  in 
the  Province.  The  Porte  has  also  man¬ 
aged  to  exclude  from  office  some  of  the 
best  men  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  has 
refused  to  sanction  the  laws  which  are 
essential  to  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  constant  conflict  with  the 
Turks  naturally  irritates  the  people,  and 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  agitation 
for  a  union  with  Bulgaria.  A  single  fact 
will  serve  to  illustrate  another  source  of 
trouble.  In  sight  of  the  town  of  Tar- 
tarbazaarjuk,  and  within  a  few  hours  of 
Philippopolis,  there  are  nine  villages 
which  the  Congress  of  Berlin  gave  to 
Eastern  Roumelia,  but  the  Porte  has 
never  given  them  up,  and  they  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  infamous  Achmet  Agha, 
who  massacred  the  population  of  Batak. 
He  now  commands  the  road  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  it  is  not  long  since  he  w’ay- 
laid  and  murdered  thirty  peaceable  Bul¬ 
garian  travellers.  Everything  is  done 
by  the  Porte  to  make  the  Bulgarians  feel 
that  the  present  regime  is  temporary, 
and  that  at  the  first  opportunity  Turkey 
will  reconquer  the  country.  If  she  is 
now  successful  in  resisting  Europe  she 
will  probably  find  some  pretext  for  at¬ 
tempting  it. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  Bul¬ 
garians  are  certainly  not  to  be  blamed 
for  seeking  to  secure  the  union  of  these 
two  provinces,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
united  the  better  it  will  be  for  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  patient  and  bide  their  time. 
It  would  be  a  fatal  error  for  them  to  act 
without  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of 
Europe,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  ;  for  if  the  Turks  are  free  to  act. 
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they  can  overrun  Eastern  Koumelia  and 
destroy  it  in  a  few  weeks  at  any  time,  in 
spite  of  any  forces  which  Bulgaria  could 
bring  against  them.  While  Bulgaria  is 
under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  must  remember  that 
the  European  powers  are  bound  by  that 
treaty  so  long  as  Turkey  is  ready  to 
carry  out  her  part  of  it ;  and  they  may 
have  good  reasons  of  their  own  for  de* 
laying  to  give  even  a  tacit  consent  now 
to  any  mc^ihcation  of  the  arrangements 
sanctioned  by  that  treaty.  The  Bulgari¬ 
ans  can  lose  nothing  in  the  end  by  tern* 
P'lrarily  deferring  to  the  wishes  of 
Europe,  and  employing  all  their  energies 
meanwhile  in  perfecting  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  principality,  which  is  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  in  de¬ 


veloping  their  schools  and  material  re¬ 
sources  even  at  the  cost  of  great  pecuni¬ 
ary  sacrifices.  There  is  no  surer  way  of 
winning  the  favor  of  Europe  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  union  of  Bulgaria  than  by  con¬ 
centrating  every  energy  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  development  of  the  country,  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  people.  Even  Aus¬ 
tria  may  be  converted  into  a  friend  by 
the  prospect  of  increased  prosperity  in 
Bulgaria,  and  consequent  increased  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  herself  And  if 
Bulgaria  is  true  to  her  own  highest  inter¬ 
ests,  England  will  not  be  behind  Russia 
in  approving  of  the  union  when  the  op¬ 
portune  moment  arrives. — Contemporary 
Remew. 


THE  DREAMS  OF  YOUTH. 

I  BUILT  me  a  vessel  long  years  ago, 

And  I  fitted  it  out  like  the  galleys  of  old  ; 

Its  sails  were  as  white  as  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

And  its  bows  were  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Its  bulwarks  were  firm,  and  its  masts  strong  and  tall. 

And  a  gay-colored  pennon  on  high  was  spread  ; 

The  beauty  of  Youth  lent  a  charm  to  it  all. 

And  an  image  of  Hope  was  its  proud  figure-head. 

I  launched  it  one  morn  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

When  the  breezes  were  low,  and  the  sunbeams  were  bright ; 

And  I,  in  the  pride  of  my  youth,  had  no  fear 

Of  the  strength  of  the  waves,  or  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

So  I  dreamed  of  the  riches  my  galley  would  bring 
From  the  lands  where  no  bark  had  been  ever  before  ; 

But  the  summer  passed  by,  and  spring  wore  round  to  spring. 

And  my  vessel  returned  not,  alas,  to  the  shore  ! 

At  length  one  dark  autumn  it  came  back  to  me, 

But  its  masts  were  all  broken,  its  bows  were  bare ; 

Its  bulwarks  were  covered  with  growth  of  the  sea, 

And  the  figure  of  Hope  was  no  longer  there. 

While  it  brought  me  for  freight  but  the  drift  of  the  wave. 

The  sea-foam  and  weeds  that  had  laid  in  it  long  ; 

And  I  mournfully  sighed  as  I  gazed  on  the  grave 

Of  the  dreams  that  were  bright  when  Life’s  heart-beat  was  strong. 

London  Graphic. 


MR.  ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Our  portrait  this  month  is  a  striking  Daily  News,  who  has  done  more,  per- 
likeness  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  the  haps,  to  elevate  his  pursuit  into  a  pro- 
famous  war  correspondent  of  the  London  fession  than  any  one  who  has  ever  been 
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engaged  in  it,  not  even  excepting  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Russell,  of  the  London  Times.  Mr. 
Forbes  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  by  certain  incidental 
references  in  the  various  articles  which 
he  has  contributed  to  the  magazines,  saw 
actual  service  in  the  ranks  before  making 
an  experiment  in  the  devious  paths  of 
journalism  and  letters.  His  reputation 
as  a  special  or  war  correspondent  was 
hrst  made  in  connection  with  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  when  he  represent¬ 
ed  the  Daily  News,  and  sent  it  a  series 
of  letters  which  more  than  doubled  its 
circulation,  and  which  were  universally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  that  were  sup¬ 
plied  to  any  journal  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  Again  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877-78  he  bore  off  the  honors 
of  the  campaign  ;  and  upon  the  letters 
which  he  furnished  to  the  Daily  News 
the  world  relied  far  more  than  upon  any 
other  source  of  information  for  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  successive  phases  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  eventful  struggle.  More 
recently,  in  a  series  of  letters  from  South 
Africa,  he  described  the  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Zulus  ;  though,  in  this  instance, 
his  letters  were  rather  critical  than  de¬ 
scriptive,  and  trenchantly  exposed  the 
incompetence  and  mismanagement  of  the 
English  generals  and  staff. 

It  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Forbes  that  he 


LITERARY 

The  Grandissimes.  A  Story  of  Creole  Life. 

By  George  W.  Cable.  New  York  :  Charles  > 

Scribner's  Sons. 

In  his  collection  of  stories  entitled  "  Old 
Creole  Days,"  Mr.  Cable  opened  a  new  vein 
of  literary  material,  whose  existence  no  pre¬ 
decessor  seems  to  have  suspected,  and  which 
he  worked  with  such  skill  as  to  render  it  alto¬ 
gether  and  permanently  his  own.  The  value 
of  the  vein,  indeed,  was  scarcely  more  than 
suggested  by  the  brief  and  somewhat  rude 
sketches  that  first  attracted  attention  to  it,  but 
“  The  Grandissimes"  reveals  at  once  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  deposit  and  the  richness  of  the  ore. 
Since  Hawthorne  discovered  the  possibilities 
of  romance  which  lay  beneath  the  hard  exte¬ 
rior  of  New  England  life,  no  fresher  or  more 
unique  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  novelist’s 
art  has  been  explored  than  that  opened  so 
promisingly  by  Mr.  Cable.  No  doubt,  other  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  history,  and  other  phases  of  our 


has  completely  revolutionized  the  func¬ 
tion  and  character  of  the  army  corre- 
spbndent,  and  has  shown  that,  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  him,  instead  of  being  an  easy 
position  for  a  non-combatant,  it  is  both 
more  dangerous  and  more  arduous  than 
that  of  the  soldier  in  the  held.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  work  he  has  performed 
feats  of  dating  and  endurance  that  have 
few  modem  parallels  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  shown  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  which,  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  being  considered,  is  little 
less  than  marvellous.  In  the  very  midst 
of  the  appalling  scenes  which  he  must 
depict,  with  the  smoke  of  conflict  and 
the  reek  of  carnage  all  around,  he  will 
write  a  description  of  a  battle  which,  for 
precision  and  finish  as  well  as  graphic 
force  of  style,  shall  surpass  the  most 
labored  efforts  of  the  historian  in  his 
study.  Some  of  his  “  battle-pieces,” 
written  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  fly  over 
the  paper,  and  telegraphed  sheet  by  sheet 
before  the  ink  was  dry,  have  never  been 
surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled,  for  real¬ 
istic  vividness  of  delineation  ;  and  his 
judgment  of  men  and  events,  formed  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  have  seldom 
been  successfully  impeached  or  re¬ 
futed. 

Mr.  Forbes  also  contributes  to  the 
Daily  News  on  social  and  political 
topics,  and  is  said  to  be  \  strong  and 
effective  speaker. 
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varied  social  life,  will  be  found  to  offer  just  as 
available  materials  when  the  hour  shall  bring 
the  man  ;  but  the  hours  are  long  in  any  coun¬ 
try  which  measure  the  interval  between  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  literary  geniuses,  and  in  this  case 
Mr.  Cable  is  entitled  to  double  recognition  as 
a  discoverer  as  well  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  Cable,  we  understand,  is  a  very  young 
man,  and  if  not  young  in  years  is  ceitainly  a 
beginner  in  literature  ;  and  this  circumstance 
explains  such  defects  as  are  noticeable  in  "  The 
Grandissimes."  For,  admirable  as  the  story 
is,  it  is  by  no  means  faultless.  The  very  opu¬ 
lence  of  his  resources  has  proved  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  author,  and  he  has  attempted  al¬ 
most  more  than  can  be  accomplished  in  a  novel 
which  shall  yet  retain  an  artistic  unity  of  theme, 
of  motive,  and  of  purpose.  His  aim  has  been, 
not  simply  to  portray  a  few  individual  charac¬ 
ters  in  their  personal  relations  and  inter-rela¬ 
tions — the  ordinary  compass  of  the  novelist’s 
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work— but  to  depict  a  period  and  a  people  ; 
and  the  result  is  that  his  canvas  is  so  crowded 
with  figures  and  his  narrative  with  incidents, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  elaborating  those  in¬ 
dividual  traits  which  go  to  the  making  of  char¬ 
acter,  while  the  episodes  are  so  many  that  at 
times  the  main  current  of  the  story  seems 
scarcely  to  move  at  all.  Not  seldom  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  so  to  follow  the  various  tributary  rills  of 
interest  as  to  know  who  is  being  dealt  with,  or 
what  particular  involution  of  the  plot  is  being 
worked  out,  and  all  the  time  there  is  a  ceruin 
strain  upon  the  attention  and  memory.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  detracts  from  the 
readableness  of  the  story,  and  the  book  is  not 
one  of  those  which  the  reader  rushes  through 
in  "  breathless  eagerness,”  or  turns  to  the  end 
of  in  premature  anxiety  to  discover  the  de¬ 
nouement.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  should  inti¬ 
mate  that  he  found  it  a  trifle  dull  at  times,  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  con¬ 
fession. 

All  the  same,  however,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
that  can  be  pointed  out,  “  The  Grandissimes” 
is  a  story  of  remarkable  power  and  promise. 
It  accomplishes  with  brilliant  success  the 
author's  main  purpose,  to  bring  vividly  and 
picturesquely  before  us  a  period  and  a  people  ; 
its  leading  characters  are  portrayed  with  spirit 
and  dramatic  vigor  of  delineation  ;  its  most 
widely  divergent  and  apparently  superfluous 
deuils  contribute  something  to  the  atmosphere 
or  background  of  the  picture  ;  and  several  of 
its  scenes — notably  the  closing  one  in  the  court¬ 
ship  between  M.  Grandissime  and  Madame 
Nancanou — are  as  arch  and  piquant  as  anything 
of  the  kind  that  we  can  recall  in  the  literature 
of  fiction.  The  dialect — more  difficult  for  lite¬ 
rary  purposes  than  even  that  of  Lancashire — 
is  managed  with  quite  surprising  skill ;  and 
uncouth  as  it  seems  both  to  eye  and  ear  at  first, 
it  becomes  almost  musical  in  the  mouth  of  de¬ 
licious  Madame  Nancanou  and  her  daughter. 

Without  attempting  as  yet  to  fix  the  precise 
place  of  Mr.  Cable  among  American  novelists, 
we  may  say  with  the  confidence  of  conviction 
that  ”  The  Grandissimes”  is  much  the  best 
novel  which  the  South  has  yet  contributed  to 
the  national  literature.  Further,  if  the  high 
promise  which  it  contains  is  even  measurably 
fulfilled,  the  South  will  henceforth  be  entitled 
to  claim  one  of  the  very  few  writers  who  in  this 
country  have  attained  to  excellence  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  creative  and  imaginative  art. 

Bykon.  By  John  Nichol.  ("  English  Men  of 

Letters.”  ^ited  by  John  Morley.)  New 

York  :  Harptt  &•  Bros. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Poet  ;  His  Life  and 

Works.  By  Andrew  James  Symington,  F 

R.  S.  N.  A.  New  York  :  Harper  Bros. 

No  contributor  to  the  series  of  ”  English 


Men  of  Letters”  has  had  or  can  have  a  more 
difficult  task  assigned  to  him  than  that  which 
has  fallen  to  Professor  Nichol.  In  the  first 
place,  Byron’s  life,  brief  though  it  was,  was  so 
varied  and  eventful  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  it  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  such  a  volume  as  Mr. 
Morley  allows  to  his  contributors  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  Byron’s  rank  as  a  poet  presents  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  English  liter¬ 
ature.  The  narrative  or  biographical  portion  of 
his  task.  Professor  Nichol  has  managed  very- 
well,  by  confining  his  attention  to  the  really  im 
portant  events  and  experiences  and  ignoring  mi¬ 
nor  details.  Too  much  space,  perhaps, is  devoted 
to  the  poet’s  ancestry  ;  but  then  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  Professor  Nichol  is  disposed 
most  to  insist  is  that  ”  in  unexampled  measure 
the  good  and  evil  of  his  nature  were  inherited 
and  inborn,”  that  in  particular  he  was  the  lineal 
heir  of  that  volcanic  violence  of  temper  which 
characterized  the  old  sea-kings,  to  whom  his 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  little  consideration  is  given  to  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  circulated  regard¬ 
ing  the  relations  between  Byron  and  his  sister 
Augusta.  No  doubt,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  story  merits 
all  the  contempt  which  has  been  so  copiously- 
bestowed  upon  it ;  but  since  the  accusation  has 
received  such  definite  shape,  no  biographer  of 
Byron  can  afford  to  meet  it  with  a  simple  de¬ 
nial,  and  Professor  Nichol  should  have  stated 
more  explicitly  the  reasons  why  be  repudiates 
it  with  such  scorn.  For  the  rest,  the  main  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  poet’s  life  are  narrated  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  candor — naught  being  extenuated  nor 
aught  set  down  in  malice — and  the  fatal  expe 
dition  to  Greece  has  never  been  so  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  described. 

The  general  effect  of  the  biography  will  be 
to  make  the  reader  think  less  harshly  of  Byron, 
and  the  critical  estimates  prove,  what  many- 
other  straws  have  recently  indicated,  that  there 
is  a  distinct  revival  of  Byrun’s  fame  and  influ 
ence.  Professor  Nichol  is  very  conservative — 
perhaps  too  conservative — in  his  judgments  ; 
but  his  general  verdict  would  have  raised  an 
uproar  of  dissent  if  it  had  been  promulgated  a 
dozen  years  agu,  and  he  evidently  leans  to  the 
Continental  opinion  that  Byron  is,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  greatest  English  singer  since  Milton. 

Mr.  Symington’s  "  Life  Sketch  of  Thomas 
Moore”  conforms  to  the  plan  of  the  books 
which  seem  designed  to  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  works  of  the  authors 
written  about,  and  is  a  tolerably  good  specimen 
of  its  class.  Besides  the  narrative,  it  contains 
copious  selections  and  extracts  from  Moore’s 
writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  such 
works  as  it  does  not  illustrate  by  quotations  it 
describes.  The  narrative  portion  is  fairly  well 
done,  though  partaking  too  much  of  the  char- 
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acter  of  mere  compilation  ;  but  the  estimate  of 
Moore,  both  as  man  and  as  poet,  is  far  too 
exalted.  The  following  passage  from  Professor 
Nichol’s  monograph  on  Byron  is  nearer  the 
mark  than  anything  in  Mr.  Symington’s 
sketch  :  “  Moore  has  been  called  a  false  friend 
to  Byron,  and  a  traitor  to  his  memory.  The 
judgment  is  somewhat  harsh,  but  the  associa¬ 
tion  between  them  was  unfortunate.  Thomas 
Moore  had  some  sterling  qualities.  His  best 
satirical  pieces  are  inspired  by  a  real  indigna¬ 
tion  and  lit  up  by  a  genuine  humor.  He  was 
also  an  exquisite  musician  in  words,  and  must 
have  been  occasionally  a  fascinating  com¬ 
panion.  But  he  was  essentially  a  worldling, 
and,  as  such,  a  superficial  critic.  He  encour¬ 
aged  the  shallow  affectations  of  his  great 
friend's  weaker  work,  and  recoiled  in  alarm 
before  the  daring  defiance  of  his  stronger. 
His  criticisms  on  all  Byron  wrote  and  felt 
seriously  on  religion  are  almost  worthy  of  a' 
conventicle.  His  letters  to  others  on  '  Man¬ 
fred,’  and  ‘  Cain,’  and  ‘  Don  Juan,’  are  the 
expression  of  sentiments  which  he  had  never 
the  courage  to  state  explicitly  to  the  author. 
On  the  other  hand,  Byron  was  attracted  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  measure  by  his  gracefully  def¬ 
erential  manners,  paid  too  much  regard  to  his 
opinions,  and  overestimated  his  genius.  For 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  [Byron’s] 
memoirs,  urged  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mrs. 
Leigh,  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  ;  though 
a  braver  man,  having  accepted  the  position  of 
his  lordship’s  literary  legatee,  with  the  express 
undersunding  that  he  would  see  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  wishes  of  his  dead  friend,  would 
have  to  the  utmost  resisted  their  toul  frustra¬ 
tion.” 

Schwegler’s  History  of  Philosophy  in 

Epitome.  Translated  from  the  German  by 

Julius  H  Seelye.  Revised,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  New  York  ;  D. 

Apple  ton  Co. 

Schwegler’s  History  of  Philosophy  has  long 
been  accepted  as  a  standard  in  its  special  field. 
Published  originally  in  the  “  Neue  Encyklo- 
piidie  far  Wissenschaften  und  KUnste,”  its 
great  value  soon  awakened  a  demand  for  its 
separate  issue,  and  in  this  form  it  at  once  at¬ 
tained,  and  has  ever  since  enjoyed,  a  very  wide 
circulation  in  Germany.  Writing  at  the  time 
of  his  translation  of  it  in  1856,  Professor  Seelye 
says  ;  ”  It  is  found  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  student  in  the  philosophical  department 
of  a  German  university,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  clearness,  conciseness,  and  comprehen¬ 
siveness.”  And  in  these  qualities,  we  may 
add,  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  since  been  attempted. 

In  his  preface  to  the  present  edition  of  the 
work.  Professor  Seelye  explains  that  since  his 


translation  was  first  published,  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  original  work,  containing  some  impor¬ 
tant  revisions,  has  appeared  in  Germany,  and 
that  these  revisions  have  now  been  incorporat¬ 
ed  with  the  earlier  version  by  his  -friend  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Smith.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  revisions,  Mr.  Smith  has  supple¬ 
mented  the  work  with  an  appendix,  continuing 
the  history  in  its  more  prominent  lines  of  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  time  of  Hegel,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  whom  the  original  work  ended.  This 
appendix  includes  chapters  on  the  Reaction 
against  Hegel,  and  on  Schopenhauer,  Hart¬ 
mann,  Comte,  Associational  Psychology,  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Hickock  ;  and  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  value  as  well  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
work.  In  the  present  shape  there  is  no  com¬ 
pendious  History  of  Philosophy  which  may  be 
placed  with  more  confidence  in  the  hands  of 
the  student. 

The  Stillwater  Tragedy.  By  T.  B.  Aid- 

rich.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dr*  Co. 

Mr.  Aldrich’s  previous  stories  have  been 
mostly  of  a  domestic  and  humorous  character  ; 
in  the  present  one  he  strikes  the  deeper  note  of 
tragedy,  and  thrills  his  readers  at  the  outeet 
with  a  realistic  account  of  a  midnight  murder, 
the  mystery  of  which  is  not  solved  to  the  very 
end  of  the  volume.  The  plot  of  “  The  Stillwater 
Tragedy”  is  very  ingeniously  constructed,  and 
the  secret  is  kept  almost  to  the  close  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  stimulus  of  an  unsolved  mystery, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority  of 
readers  will  be  more  interested  in  the  love-mak¬ 
ing  between  Richard  and  Margaret,  than  in  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  the  murderer. 
Melodrama  is  decidedly  not  Mr.  Aldrich’s 
forte,  and  the  best  features  even  of  the  present 
story  are  the  delineation  of  character  and  the 
expression  of  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  granted  that  “  The  Stillwater  Tlagedy”  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  if  murder  is  to  be 
introduced  at  all  into  a  novel  of  character,  it 
could  hardly  be  used  more  unobjectionably. 
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A  Russian  publishing  firm  has  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Darwin  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  translation  into  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  new  work  on  natural  history. 

Le  Comte  Riant  has  just  discovered  the 
long-lost  Chronicle  of  Philip  of  Navarre,  which, 
under  the  title  of  ”  Gestes  des  Chiprois,”  con- 
uins  the  history  of  Cyprus  from  1131  to  1309. 
The  MS.  of  this  Chronicle  is  from  the  hand  of 
a  prisoner,  named  Jehan  Le  Mi6ge,  who  fin¬ 
ished  it  in  1343. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  the  Times 
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correspondent  in  St.  Petersburg,  writing  about 
a  recent  interview  between  the  Chinese  am¬ 
bassador  and  the  Russian  emperor,  states  that 
English  served  as  the  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Marquis 
Tseng. 

The  oldest  Syriac  grammar  (apart  from  the 
fragments  of  Jacob  of  Edessa),  written  by  the 
historian  patriarch  Elias  I.,  about  1000  C.E., 
has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
Baetham  ^Leipsic,  Hinrichs).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  author  speaks  in  his  preface  of  the 
JudKo-Christianity  of  the  early  Arabian  con¬ 
verts. 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  Russian  victory* 
over  the  Tartars,  is  to  be  celebrated  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Secretary  of  the  Archeolo¬ 
gical  Commission  in  that  city  is  preparing  for 
the  occasion  a  history  of  the  so-called  Golden 
Horde  from  Arabic  and  Persian  documents, 
collected  from  all  accessible  libraries  in 
Europe. 

According  to  the  Anglo- Bratilian  Times, 
an  effort  is  again  being  made  to  obtain  a  grant 
for  payment  of  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
works  of  the  deceased  Brazilian  mathemati¬ 
cian,  Gomes  de  Souza.  The  printing  of  the 
work  in  French  has  been  effected  by  Brockhaus, 
of  Leipsic,  who  threatens  to  destroy  the  sheets 
if  the  five  thousand  dollars  due  be  not  paid. 

The  common  pronunciation  of  the  name  of 
that  immortal  gossip,  Samuel  Pepys,  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  “  Peps,"  or,  according  to  Punch, 
“  Pips."  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  however,  in 
his  forthcoming  volume,  “  Samuel  Pepys  and 
the  World  he  Lived  in,"  intends  to  give  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  those  are  right  who  have 
maintained  that  the  diarist  was  called  by  con¬ 
temporaries  “  Mr  Peeps." 

The  ladies  have  done  well  in  the  first  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  examinations  of  London  University. 
In  French  two  of  them  stand  alone  in  the  first 
class,  none  of  their  male  rivals  having  got  be¬ 
yond  the  second.  In  German  there  is  a  lady 
in  the  first  class  ;  while  one  has  obtained  hon¬ 
ors  in  Latin,  two  in  English,  and  two  in  math¬ 
ematics.  A  student  from  Newnham  has  taken 
honors  in  botany  and  chemistry. 

A  Civil  List  pension  of  80/.  a  year  has  been 
granted  to  the  sister  of  Keats,  Madame  Llafios, 
of  Madrid,  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Houghton. 
The  biographer  of  Keats  had  obuined  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield  a  donation  from  the  Royal 
Bounty  Fund  for  Madame  Llafios,  but  had 
very  properly  refused  to  rest  content  with 
anything  less  than  the  annual  pension,  which 
his  efforts  have  now  secured. 

A  SELECTION  of  Greek  inscriptions,  with 
introductions  and  annotations,  h  being  pre¬ 


pared  for  publication  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  The  volume  will  conuin 
the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  extant,  illus¬ 
trative  of  palaeography,  dialectology,  and 
archseology  ;  and  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  illustrated  by  fac- simile  in¬ 
scriptions  on  a  reduced  scale,  will  be  given  in 
the  preface.  The  work  will  be  published  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

A  LEARNED  German,  Dr.  W.  Victor,  of 
Wiesbaden,  is  going  to  edit  a  new  periodical 
devoted  to  spelling  in  general  and  international 
spelling  reform.  The  Zeitsehrift  fUr  Ortho- 
graphie  is  to  contain  original  articles  in  differ¬ 
ent  languages,  notes,  reviews,  etc.  A  large 
number  of  philologisu  and  educationist^  have 
promised  their  help.  The  first  number,  which 
will  appear  in  September,  will  contain  an 
.article  by  Professor  Sayce  (“  Why  We  Want  a 
Reformed  Alphabet ") ;  a  paper  on  Dutch 
Spelling,  by  M.  H.  de  Beer,  of  Amsterdam  ; 
contributions  by  Professors  Sanders,  of 
Altstrelitz,  J.  F.  Kriluter,  of  Saargemfind,  and 
other  distinguished  orthographers. 

When,  some  two  years  ago,  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  French  Minister  of  Education 
to  select  books  to  be  admitted  into  the  libraries 
of  the  colleges  and  lyceums  decided  to  include 
the  translations  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
works,  they  made  an  exception  of  his  work  on 
education,  certain  passages  of  which  would,  it 
was  thought,  perjudice  students  against  classi¬ 
cal  culture.  Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer's  assent  has  been  obtained  to  an  edition 
omitting  the  objectionable  passages,  and  this  is 
now  published  at  sixty  centimes,  under  the 
authority  of  the  administration.  The  most 
recent  translations  of  the  book  are  into  Span¬ 
ish,  Greek,  and  Bohemian,  previous  transla¬ 
tions  having  been  made  into  French,  German, 
lulian,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Dutch,  Danish, 
and  Japanese. 

According  to  a  notice  in  the  Berlin  National 
Zeitung,  Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  own  copy  of  the 
Vulgate,  from  which  he  translated  the  Bible 
into  German,  while  living  at  Funker  FOrg,  on 
the  Wartburg  (1521-22),  has  been  discovered. 
The  director  of  a  little  watering-place  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Dr.  Schlechta  Ritter  von  Sedmiborsky, 
is  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  precious 
volume,  for  which  so  many  Luther  scholars 
have  made  the  most  diligent  search.  The 
margin  of  the  single  leaves  of  the  Latin  vol¬ 
ume  is  covered  with  a  g^eat  many  corrections, 
conjectures,  glosses,  etc.,  made  by  Luther,  and 
written  in  his  own  hand.  A  Bohemian  paper 
sutes  that  this  interesting  book  was  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Royal  Saxon  Library,  from 
which  it  passed  a  long  time  ago  into  the  hands 
of  the  poet.  Fan  z  Hvczdy.  From  the  lat 
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Dr.  Schlechta  received  the  valuable  Han- 
deaempler"  as  a  present.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  Professor  Curtius,  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  has  offered  Dr.  Schlechta  a  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  marks  for  the  book,  but 
whether  the  offer  has  been  accepted  we  do  not 
know. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Novel  Uses  of  Electricity  —  In  1878. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  while  delivering  a  lecture 
to  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  ex¬ 
pressed  bis  belief  that  the  dynamo-electric  cur¬ 
rent  would  in  time  be  employed  for  purposes 
then  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  In  the  two  years  since  elapsed,  that 
belief  has  been  verified  ;  for  the  current  is  now 
used  for  transmission  of  power,  for  great 
chemical  operations,  for  illumination,  and  as 
Mr.  Siemens  explained,  for  effecting  the  fusion 
of  refractory  materials  in  large  quantities  in  an 
electric  .furnace  ;  for  horticulture,  as  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  chemical  changes  by  which  plants 
take  their  chief  ingredients  of  food  from  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  for  mechanical  propulsion, 
in  which  the  current  enters  the  list  as  a  rival 
of  steam,  to  work  either  stationary  machinery, 
hoists,  or  lifts,  or  to  propel  trains  along  rails 
or  tramways. 

The  fusing  capabilities  were  demonstrated  in 
a  remarkable  way.  A  crucible  was  charged 
with  one  pound  weight  of  broken  hies  ;  the 
dynamo-electric  current  was  passed  through 
them,  and  in  thirteen  minutes  they  were  melted 
and  poured  out  of  the  crucible  a  corruscating 
6uid.  The  crucible  having  become  heated,  a 
second  charge  was  melted  in  eight  minutes 
Mr.  Siemens  finds  by  calculation  that  one 
pound  of  coal  will  melt  nearly  one  pound  of 
mild  steel.  The  coal  is  burned  in  the  steam- 
engine  which  drives  the  dynamo  •  electric 
machine.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  are  told 
that  “  to  melt  a  ton  of  steel  in  crucibles  in  the 
ordinary  air-furnace  used  at  Sheffield,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  tons  of  best  Durham 
coke  are  consumed  ;  the  same  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  one  ton  of  coal  when  the  crucibles 
are  heated  in  the  regenerative  gas  furnace 
while  with  the  furnace  to  which  the  dynamo- 
electric  current  is  applied,  a  ton  of  steel  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  burning  of  twelve  hundredweights 
of  coal.  The  electric  furnace  thus  has  economy 
in  its  favor,  but  will  doubtless  be  further  im¬ 
proved.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Siemens  says,  it 
will  be  useful  '*  for  carrying  on  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds  at  temperatures  and 
under  conditions  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
impossible  to  secure."  Chief  among  the  ad¬ 
vantages  is  the  enormous  temperament  attain¬ 
able.  An  American  professor  estimates  it  at 
three  thousand  five  hundred  degrees  Centi- 
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grade.  According  to  Mr.  Siemens,  it  is  ’*  the¬ 
oretically  unlimited." 

The  application  of  the  current  to  locomotion 
has  been  exemplified  at  Berlin,  where  last  year 
a  circular  narrow-gauge  railway  of  nine  hun¬ 
dred  yards  was  laid  down.  A  train  was  put 
on  of  three  or  four  carriages ,  two  wheels  of 
the  foremost  being  worked  by  a  dynamo-elec¬ 
tric  machine.  The  rails,  supported  on  wooden 
sleepers,  were  sufficiently  insulated  to  serve  as 
electric  conductors  ;  and  when  proper  connec¬ 
tions  were  made,  the  trains,  crowded  with 
passengers,  travelled  round  the  circle  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  success 
has  led  to  a  scheme  for  an  elevated  electric 
railway  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and,  as  we 
mentioned  three  months  ago,  to  the  suggestion 
that  dynamo-electric  machines  should  be  used 
in  tunnels. — Chambers' s  Journal. 

Dirt  and  Bodily  Heat. — The  part  which 
the  skin  plays  in  the  regulation  of  bodily  heat, 
says  The  Lancet,  is  not  adequately  estimated. 
The  envelope  of  complicated  structure  and  vi¬ 
tal  function  which  covers  the  body,  and  which 
nature  has  destined  to  perform  a  large  share  of 
the  labor  of  health  -  preserving,  is  practically 
thrown  out  of  use  by  our  habit  of  loading  it 
with  clothes.  It  is  needless  to  complicate  mat¬ 
ters  by  allowing  it  to  be  choked  and  encum¬ 
bered  with  dirt.  If  the  skin  of  an  animal  be 
coated  with  an  impervious  varnish,  death  must 
ensue.  A  covering  of  dirt  is  only  less  inimical 
to  life.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  dirt  such 
as  offends  the  sense  of  decency,  but  of  those 
accumulations  of  exuded  matter  with  which  the 
skin  must  become  loaded  if  it  is  habitually 
covered  and  not  thoroughly  cleansed.  The 
cold  bath  is  not  a  cleansing  agent.  A  man 
may  bathe  daily  and  use  his  bath-towel  even 
roughly,  but  remain  as  dirty  to  all  practical 
intents  as  though  he  eschewed  cleanliness  ; 
indeed,  the  physical  evil  of  dirt  is  more  likely 
to  ensue,  because  if  wholly  neglected,  the  skin 
would  cast  off  its  excrementitious  matter  by 
periodic  perspirations  with  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle.  Nothing  but  a  frequent  washing 
in  water,  of  at  least  equal  temperature  with  the 
skin,  and  soap,  can  insure  a  free  and  healthy 
surface.  The  feet  require  especial  care,  and  it 
is  too  much  the  practice  to  neglect  them.  The 
omission  of  daily  washings  with  soap  and  the 
wearing  of  foot  coverings  so  tight  as  to  com¬ 
press  the  blood-vessels  and  retard  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  through  the  extremities,  are 
the  most  common  causes  of  cold  feet.  The 
remedy  is  obvious :  dress  loosely  and  wash 
frequently. 

The  Height  of  the  Aurora. — At  what 
height  docs  the  aurora  appear  ?  Messrs.  De 
La  Rue  and  MQlIer  have  attempted  to  answer 
this  question  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
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their  experiments  on  the  electric  discharge  in 
various  gases  and  in  vacua  being  taken  as  evi¬ 
dence.  They  believe  that  at  a  height  of  about 
thirty-seven  miles,  the  display  of  the  aurora  is 
at  its  highest  brilliancy  ;  is  much  less  brilliant 
at  eighty-one  miles  ;  and  scarcely  visible  or 
even  possible  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
miles.  The  color  varies  markedly  with  the 
tenuity  of  the  air.  At  a  pressure  of  sixty-two 
millimetres,  the  magnificent  carmine  tint  pre¬ 
vails  which  is  so  characteristic  of  auroral  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  but  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  the 
tint  changes  to  salmon  color,  and  from  that 
pales  off  to  milky  whiteness.  "  The  roseate 
and  violet  tints,”  says  the  experimentalists, 
”  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  the  positive 
source  of  the  electric  current.  The  positive 
luminosity  fades  away  gradually,  and  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  almost  invisible  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  source.” 

Games  AS  Teachers.— Mr.  Latry,  i3  Boule¬ 
vard  St.  Martin,  Paris,  has  invented  histori¬ 
cal  cards  and  geographical,  dominos,  with  a 
view  to  interest  children  and  young  people  in 
their  own  education,  and  to  provide  a  means 
of  instructive  recreation.  For  example  :  the 
departments  of  France  are  represented  by  differ¬ 
ent  series  of  picture-cards  ;  the  name  of  a  de¬ 
partment  is  called  ;  the  players  immediately 
produce  the  prefectures  and  under-prefectures 
of  that  department  or  any  other  particulars. 
In  the  same  manner,  on  specifying  a  reign,  the 
cards  are  played  which  illustrate  the  incidents 
of  that  reign  ;  and  the  best  player  is  the  one 
who  places  the  incidents  in  true  chronological 
order.  In  geography,  the  cards  aid  in  defining 
the  ancient  provinces  as  well  as  the  modern 
departments  ;  they  illustrate,  moreover,  the 
leading  historic  facts  and  the  characteristic 
manufactures  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  dominos,  inscribed  with  dates  instead 
of  the  usual  numerical  spots,  convert  the  study 
of  history  into  a  pastime  ;  or,  applied  to  geog¬ 
raphy,  may  represent  the  principal  river-valleys 
of  France  or  any  other  country.  In  practice, 
it  is  found  that  a  child  soon  learns  the  names 
of  the  water-courses  in  a  river  basin,  of  the 
towns  through  which  they  flow,  is  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  their  position  and  form  a  mental  picture 
of  the  whole.  The  name  chosen  for  this  new 
game  is  ”  Magister,”  because  any  one  of  the 
players  by  clever  moves  may  become  master. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  these  particulars, 
it  is  an  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Raising  Weights  by  Balloon.  —  An  ex¬ 
periment  tried  in  the  port  of  Kiel  proves  that 
heavy  weights  can  by  means  of  a  balloon  be 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  bal¬ 
loon  is  made  of  canvas  and  metal  plates,  with 
an  attached  cistern  containing  carbonic  acid 


gas  compressed  to  a  liquid  state.  When  made 
fast  to  the  sunken  object,  the  communication 
between  the  cistern  and  the  balloon  is  opened  ; 
inflation  takes  place  ;  the  sunken  vessel  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  lifted,  and  can  be 
towed  away  at  pleasure.  In  the  experiment 
at  Kiel,  an  anchor-stone  weighing  fifteen  tons 
was  thus  raised  from  a  depth  of  thirty-two  feet. 
The  lifting  power  of  a  balloon  ten  feet  in  diam 
eter  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  tons. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Mines.— The 
electric  light  has  been  brought  into  use  with 
great  advantage  in  the  slate  quarries  of  Angers, 
France,  for  instead  of  digging  away  the  upper 
strata  to  get  at  the  good  merchantable  slate — 
an  operation  that  required  months  of  unre- 
munerative  labor — the  quarrymen  get  out  the 
slate  by  mining.  It  is  in  the  deep  underground 
workings  that  the  electric  light  is  employed, 
the  result  being  that  with  the  increased  light 
the  laborers  do  not  require  their  hand-lamps, 
that  the  work  is  better  done  than  before,  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  slates  is  produced,  and 
the  liability  to  accident  is  diminished. 

Organisms  in  Ice. — Mr.  M.  A.  Verder  has 
been  making  some  microscopical  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  purity  of  ice  taken  from 
canals  and  ponds,  specimens  being  selected 
from  the  interior  of  blocks  which  appear  clear 
and  transparent  to  the  unassisted  eye.  On 
melting  the  ice  and  examining  the  water  with  a 
power  of  900  diameters,  bits  of  vegetable  tissues 
and  confervoid  growths  were  recognizable  at 
once,  and  upon  allowing  the  water  to  settle 
and  become  warm  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  a  room  occupied  for  living  purposes,  the 
sediment  deposited  was  found  to  contain,  after 
some  hours,  monads  whose  movements  are 
easily  discernible  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  from  200  to  400  diameters.  As  the  result  of 
these  investigations  he  is  fully  convinced  that 
freezing  does  not  free  water  from  filth  due  to 
the  presence  of  sewage  or  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

Men  with  Tails. — Professor  Virchow  has 
recalled  attention  to  this  subject.  One  of  the 
longest  tails  on  record  is  that  reported  by 
Greve  in  1878.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a 
new-born  infant,  was  7.5  centimetres  in  length, 
and  moved  about  when  pricked  with  a  needle. 
It  was  removed  by  an  cpieration.  Virchow  has 
recently  dissected  this  tail,  and  found  it  not  to 
contain  any  bone,  cartilage,  or  muscle ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  substitute  for  a 
tail.  Michel  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  human 
embryo  a  rudimentary  tail  is  distinctly  made  ; 
and  the  discovery  of  men  with  tails  seems  to 
lend  support  to  Lord  Monboddo's  theory, 
that  all  manKind  originally  wore  them. — Btitish 
Medical  Joumal. 
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VARIETIES, 

Apparent  Size  of  the  Moon.  —  M.  J. 
Plateau  proposes  a  method  of  estimating  ap¬ 
proximately  the  apparent  distances  at  which 
the  moon  seems  to  different  people  to  be  in 
the  sky.  This  means  consists  in  looking  at 
the  moon  steadily  until  the  retina  is  sufficiently 
fatigued  to  produce  an  “  accidental  ”  image  or 
ghost.  The  observer  must  then  turn  his  gaze 
to  a  blank  wall,  on  which  he  will  see  the  acci¬ 
dental  image  projected  as  a  tinted  patch  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  moon.  He  is  then  to  re¬ 
treat  from,  or  advance  to,  the  wall  until  this 
image  appears  to  him  to  be  of  the  same  size  as 
the  moon  did  itself.  The  distance  measured 
off  between  the  observer  and  the  wall  will  be 
the  same  as  that  at  which  he  unconsciously 
takes  the  moon  to  be.  One  of  the  sons  of  the 
author  having  made  this  experiment,  found  the 
distance  to  be  in  his  case  about  fifty  mitres. 
This  seems  a  small  disunce,  but  it  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  single  experiment  under  circumstances 
which  were  not  very  favorable,  M.  Plateau 
concludes  the  brief  memoir  on  the  subject, 
presented  by  him  to  the  Belgian  Acadimie, 
by  cautioning  all  persons  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  to  take  care,  in  repeating 
the  experiment,  lest  the  great  brilliance  of  the 
luminary  should  damage  their  sight. 

Spider-killing  Wasps. — The  following  is 
an  interesting  extract  from  a  lady’s  letter, 
dated  Pietermaritzburg:  “  In  a  corner  of  my 
liedroom  window  a  bit  of  architecture  has  been 
going  on  which  has  much  interested  us  all.  A 
pair  of  slender  wasps,  with  golden  bodies  and 
purple  wings,  came  and  built,  bit  by  bit,  most 
industriously  and  fast,  seven  tunnels  of  clay  ; 
the  male  insect  worked,  he  fetched  the  moist 
pellets  of  clay  from  a  distant  puddle  outside 
the  garden.  These  he  worked  with  mouth  and 
paws  into  shape  most  beautifully.  When  the 
first  tunnel  was  complete,  the  female  went  in 
and  laid  her  eggs  at  the  bottom.  Then  together 
they  flew  away,  and  came  back  with  a  spider, 
half  killed  (that  is,  stung  to  a  deadened  state, 
but  so  that  it  would  keep  and  not  putrify),  and 
poor  spider  was  tucked  into  the  tunnel.  The 
pair  yrorked  on  hunting  for  spiders  all  day  and 
popping  them  in.  and  night  surprised  them  too 
soon  ;  so  the  male  fetched  a  pellet  of  clay  and 
made  a  perfect  door,  closing  up  the  hole  from 
all  intruders,  and  they  disappeared.  In  the 
morning,  quite  early,  I  opened  the  shutter, 
without  which  they  could  not  get  at  their  work, 
and  very  soon  they  arrived.  They  cut  and 
tugged  at  the  still  damp  door  till  it  came  away 
clear  and  left  the  open  arch,  and  several  more 
unfortunate  spiders  were  added  to  the  larder 
of  the  future  grub,  laid  in  embryo  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  Then  it  was  closed  with  fresh 
clay,  and  made  doubly  secure  by  an  extra  thick¬ 


ness  of  daubing.  And  immediately,  without 
waiting  to  rest,  another  tunnel  was  built  side 
by  side  with  the  first.  For  days,  I  think  quite 
a  fortnight,  we  watched  their  steady  work,  un¬ 
til  seven  of  these  wonderful  tombs — or  should 
I  say  habitations  ?  —  were  filled  and  closed. 
After  the  insects  had  quite  finished  and  gone 
altogether,  leaving  the  whole  daubed  together 
and  cemented  into  one  large  lump  of  various 
shades  of  clay,  1  cut  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
have  got  it  in  a  basket  covered  with  net,  so 
that  we  may  see  the  exit  of  the  young  creatures 
that  are  to  eat  through  all  those  spiders  and 
break  their  way  into  the  world  some  day.  1 
opened  one  tunnel  lengthwise  that  we  might 
see  and  count  the  spiders — there  were  fifteen  in 
it !  Fat-bodied  little  garden  spiders  of  various 
sorts  ;  one  was  too  big  to  push  in,  so  they  had 
cut  its  legs  off  at  the  roots  !  We  waited  just  a 
little  too  long  before  digging  an  opening  into 
that  wasp’s  mud  castle.  What  we  found  was 
this  :  A  long  transparent  brown  case,  and  with¬ 
in  it  a  wasp  perfectly  formed,  but  colorless. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  fifteen  spiders  !  And  these 
must  have  been  eaten  by  the  little  grub  which 
came  out  of  the  egg — probably  the  egg  was  laid 
in  the  fat  body  of  a  spider  ;  and  when  the 
spiders  were  all  eaten  we  can  only  suppose  the 
grub  went  through  a  change  and  came  into  the 
wasp,  but  how  that  beautiful  case  was  formed 
over  it  I  cannot  imagine.  You  could  see  the 
creature  inside  perfectly  as  if  it  were  made  of 
glass,  and  the  whole  thing  exactly  fitted  the 
tunnel  of  clay.  After  a  few  more  days,  an¬ 
other  tunnel  was  opened,  not  by  us,  but  by  the 
perfected  wasp  itself.  A  round  hole  at  the  end 
was  cut  as  if  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  out 
walked  the  pretty  creature,  slowly  and  sleepily. 
Then  it  walked  up  on  the  top  of  the  clay 
mound  and  spread  its  wings  in  the  sun,  and 
looked  out  at  the  world,  quite  ready  to  take  its 
place  at  once  on  the  business  of  life.  We  un¬ 
covered  the  net  from  the  basket  and  let  it  fly  ; 
and  next  season  1  shall  look  out  for  another 
such  erection,  and  open  the  tunnel  earlier,  so 
as  to  see  the  grub  when  half  through  its  larder 
of  cold  meat.  We  saw  another  and  much 
larger  sort  of  wasp  the  other  day  running  along 
with  a  very  large  fat  caterpillar  which  it  had 
deadened  ;  it  held  it  by  the  head  in  its  mandi¬ 
bles,  and  the  body  trailed  along  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  wasp  and  out  behind,  and 
the  caterpillar  was  so  fat  that  the  wasp  had  to 
stride  along  on  tiptoe  to  carry  it  at  all.  At  last 
it  stopped — left  the  body  a  moment,  and  began 
like  a  terrier  to  scratch  at  a  hole  ;  the  loose 
earth  fell  away  at  once,  and  was  evidently 
only  banked  up  to  hide  the  hole  from  intruders. 
The  wasp  ran  in  and  disappeared  ;  piesently 
out  he  came  again,  backward,  with  some  earth 
which  had  fallen  in  ;  and  he  did  this  several 
times,  throwing  out  all  the  earth  which  had 
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tumbled  in.  Then  he  ran  and  inspected  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar,  ran  all  round  it  glee¬ 
fully,  and  dragged  it  nearer  to  his  hole.  Then 
we  laughed  to  see  the  clever  fellow,  sailor-like, 
turn  himself  round  and  pop  down  the  com¬ 
panion,  tail  first ;  and  then  peeping  out,  he 
reached  out  his  head  and  arms,  and  seizing  the 
caterpillar,  pulled  it  down  after  him,  into  what 
seemed  a  long  gallery,  leading  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  No  doubt  an  egg  was  laid  in  the  body 
of  the  caterpillar  for  the  future  grub’s  suste¬ 
nance.”— Scittue  Gossip. 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Rome. — If  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  was  more  fully  and  richly 
developed  than  that  of  the  Romans  on  the  side 
of  speculation,  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
cultivated  the  law  with  more  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  In  fact,  they  almost  resemble  some  Ori¬ 
ental  nations,  Aryan  and  Semitic,  in  the  scru¬ 
pulous  minuteness  into  which  they  bent  the 
most  trifling  transactions  of  life  under  the  yoke 
of  religious  duties.  It  is  true  they  were  free 
from  the  minute  regulations  concerning  eating 
which  in  the  East  were  an  important  and  char¬ 
acteristic  part  of  religious  law.  They  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  nor  were  the  Eastern  laws  of  fasting 
and  manifold  washings  imposed  upon  them. 
All  asceticism  was  unknown  to  them.  But, 
nevertheless,  the  observances  prescribed  by 
their  religion  were  so  numerous  and  impera¬ 
tive  that  no  transaction  of  any  importance  was 
free  from  them.  Prayers,  offerings,  vows, 
religious  ceremonies,  minutely  regulated  for 
every  emergency,  were  of  vital  importance. 
The  least  oversight,  the  least  neglect  might 
draw  down  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Even  igno¬ 
rance  was  no  excuse,  for  the  divine  interpreters 
of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  at  hand  to  expound 
the  law  and  to  prescribe  for  every  occasion  the 
proper  rite  of  worship.  The  religion  of  Rome  - 
was  a  full  and  carefully  elaborated  legal  sys¬ 
tem.  It  laid  down  minutely  the  duties  of 
man,  and  the  fines  to  be  paid  on  every  trans¬ 
action.  It  regulated  the  intercourse  between 
gods  and  men,  and  showed  how  the  good-will 
and  co-operation  of  the  gods  could  be  obtained 
by  a  certain  and  infallible  process.  It  was,  like 
the  civil  law.  full  of  fictions  and  casuistry.  It 
imposed  no  obligations  but  those  which  could 
be  accurately  circumscribed  by  the  number  and 
quality  of  sacrifices  and  services.  It  suggested 
no  such  thing  as  love  or  trust  or  hope.  The 
notion  of  virtue  in  our  sense  of  the  word  was 
unknown.  Cicero  defines  piety  as  ”  justice 
toward  the  gods,”  and  he  adds  the  significant 
words,  ”  What  piety  is  due  to  those  from  whom 
we  have  received  no  benefit  ?”  It  is  clear  that 
the  human  conscience  placed  a  very  insubor¬ 
dinate  part  in  such  a  religion.  Morality  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Every  iniquitous  action 
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was  allowed  by  the  state  religion,  provided  a 
man  could  show  that  he  was  formerly  in  the 
right  Even  the  gods  might  be  cheated  law¬ 
fully  if  a  man  was  quick  and  sharp  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  some  formality  in  the  divine 
law.  or  could  interpret  a  doubtful  injunction 
in  his  favor.  An  omen  sent  by  the  gods  might 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  or  interpreted  in  the 
most  convenient  and  profitable  way.  A  false 
and  lying  announcement  by  an  augur  had  the 
efficacy  of  a  true  one,  provided  it  was  duly 
made  in  the  prescribed  form.  Unlucky  signs 
were  not  allowed  to  prevent  any  undertaking 
upon  which  a  Roman  magistrate  was  bent.  It 
was  only  necessaiy-  to  repeat  the  process  of  di¬ 
vination  until  the  desired  favorable  signs  ap¬ 
peared.  If  the  entrails  of  the  first  animal  were 
found  faulty,  a  second  was  slaughtered,  and  a 
third,  and  so  forth,  until  heart  and  liver  were 
found  to  be  such  as  foretold  success.  If  no 
favorable  birds  would  appear  on  the  first  in¬ 
spection  of  the  sky,  the  augur  had  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  observations  long  enough,  until  he 
saw  what  he  wished  to  see. — From  "  Early 
Rome,"  by  Professor  Ikn*. 

BETWEEN  JOV  AND  SORROW. 
Between  jojr  and  torrow. 

As  'twixt  day  and  morrow, 

I  lay  for  a  space  ; 

And  I  beard,  so  lying. 

My  old  Grief  sighing 
From  her  far-off  place. 

I  said,  “  Thou  art  over. 

And  where  dreams  hover 
Thou  hoverest  now ; 

In  the  land  of  thy  dwelling 
What  waters  are  welling. 

And  blossoms  what  bough  ? 

“  Old  tears  are  its  rivers. 

The  wind  that  there  quivers 
Is  breath  of  old  sighs  ; 

Wreck-strewn  are  the  shores  there. 

And  sunset  endures  there 
Through  infinite  skies. 

“  But  all  there  is  quiet ; 

There  no  wave  makes  riot 
On  the  waif-cumber'd  coasts. 

Where  thou  movest  banished, 

But  not  quite  vanished — 

A  ghost  among  ghosts." 

Philip  Boueke  Maestoh. 

LOVER’S  SILENCE. 

When  she  whose  love  is  even  my  air  of  life 
Enters,  delay  being  past,  to  bless  my  home. 

And  ousts  her  phantom  from  its  place,  being  come 
Hersell  to  fill  it ;  when  the  importunate  strife 
Of  absence  with  desire  is  stilled,  and  rife 
With  Heaven  is  earth ;  why  am  I  stricken  dumb. 
Abashed,  confouiuled,  awed  of  heart,  and  numb. 
Waking  no  triumph  of  song  or  welcoming  fife  ? 

Be  thine  own  answer.  Soul,  who  long  ago 
Didst  see  the  awful  face  of  Beauty  shine. 

Silent,  and  silently  rememberest  yet 
That  glory  which  no  spirit  may  forget. 

Nor  utter,  save  in  Love,  a  thought  too  fine 
For  souls  to  ignore  or  mortal  tense  to  know. 

A.  Mabv  F.  Robinsop  . 
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